JOt|N MILTON 

(1608—1674) 

I ■ 

pirth and Parentage — - 

John Milton was born on December 9, 1608, in 
Bread Street, London, in a home which boro the 
pign of the Spread-Eagle, the device of the Milton 
family. His father, whose name was also <lohn, had 
peon disowned by his family upon his abandonment 
bf Roman Catholicism for the reformed faith. He 
had thereupon settled in the metropolis where he 
became a successful scrivener. This profession in- 
cluded, along with money-lending, many of the 
functions now performed by solicitors. The elder 
Milton -was distinguished by intellectual ability and 
by the wonderful integrity of his life. He w’as 
undoubtedly a man of forceful personality. Though 
of pronounced Puritan proclivities, he had no anti- 
pathy to literature and art He was, in fact, an 
accomplished musician and a composer of some 
repute. Life in his home, though sober and even a 
little austere, was by no means lacking in tlie influences 
of liberal culture and refinement. It was thus in a 


singularly favourable atmosphere that Milton’s nature 
began to expand. He was the third child of his 
parents and was a singularly beautiful boy. He must 
have been the pride of his mother’s heart. When 
Shakespeare left London for Stratford, Milton was 
tf^ree or four years old. We maj'- fondly’- imagine tliat 
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Shakespeare, w-iio {rcquented the M^onnaid Tavprn 
in the same street, may have seen the beautiful 
child whose name in after-times was t-o ^and second 
his own, among the renowned English poets. 

Milton’s life easily falls into three well-defined 
divisions. The first period closes with his return 
from Italy in 1639; the second at the Restoration in 
1660; and the third Is brought to a close with hi.s 
death in 1674. 

<0 C- I A V 

Education — C , 

The father who scemS''to hive recognised very 
early his son’s genius tried to give him the best edu- 
cation that London could afford The instruction 
given at home was supplemented by the private 
lessons from an excellent tutor Thomas Young. 
His regular training began in St. Paul’s School, and 
froin the ve^' beghming he devoted himself to 
studies with tireless devotion and singular enthusi- 
asm. And thus,_ even as a boy, Milton laid the firm 
foundations of immense erudition which distingu- 
ished him later in life. “ My father” writes Milton, 
“ destined me from a child to the pursuit of literature”. 
This clear aim set before the boy early in life could 
only he realised by ceaseless pursuit of knowledge 
and Milton never spared himseli. “ My appetite for 
knowledge,” he says, “ was so varacions, that from 
twelve years of age I hardly ever left my studies or 
went to bed before midnight.” This imparied 'big 
eyesight which was naturally weak, and later in Iff 
was responsible for complete loss of vision. ® 


Milton acquired proficiency in various 


^anguages, 

attention. He began to compose verses even^^^V^ 
school days, and one of the poems On the Death 
Fair Infant is still extant. But for the time hein° 

§ 


and naturally Latin and Greek claimed 
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hia powers wore shown in. tho aconmulation of know- 
ledge than in writing original po.otry. His passion 
for learning was combined with a noble and high 
idealism. In Paradise Regained occur the following 
lines, the autobiographical significance of which 
siannot be overlooked; — 

“ When I was yet a child, no child play 
To Me was pleasing ; all my mind was set 
Serious to learn and know, and tlrence to do, 
What might be publio Good ; Myself I thought 
Bom to that end, born to promote all truth, 

All righteous things : therefore above My years 
The Law of God I read and found it sweet” 

At the age of sixteen Milton entered Christ’s 
'College, Cambridge, in 1625, and remained there for 
^even years till 1632. His experience of University 
life had not been wholly fortunate, and his feelings 
'for Cambridge were none of the kindest. But he 
worked steadily and took his B. A. and M. A. degrees 
dn 1629 and 1632 respectively. His remarkable 
•classical scholarship, the fairness of his complexion 
•and his personal beauty attracted the attention of 
•every one at the University. His purity of life, 

) unflinching devoti on to mor^ principles and the 
^6harm of personality gained for him the nickname 
\ of “ the Lady of Christ’s.^S " He lived moderately and 
■temperateiywEne~fifs^ollege companions indulged 
in the grossest debaucheries and freely drank to 
■excesk Milton has referred to his college life in 
a .passage of supreme beauty in Lycidas. 

, .Before leaving the University Milton had proved 
himself a poet. He had written the exquisite ode 
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At a Solemn Music, a^^c^thc Nativity Hymn (1629), bp- 
sides Latin verses Tho odo is one of tbo finest in 
English literature. 

At Horton — 

Hilton’s father had designed that ho should 
enter the Church, but at Cambridge he had 
come to realize that H 0 I 3 - Orders for him were im- 
possible. He was struck b^’ the corruption among 
clergymen and instead of becoming one of them it 
was better to attempt reform from outside. Then 
he thought of law, but that idea, too, was soon aban- 
doned. His father who was in comfortable circums- 
tances, left the j'oung man to shape his career in 
accordance with his personal desires and aims. 
When the elder Milton retired to Horton, he also 
joined him there and stayed with him for five jears 
till 1639. The five years spent at Horton in a quiet 
retreat were utilised by Milton in completing his 
education. Ho devoted himself more ardently to 
self preparation for his future work. He stored 
his mind with varied learning, and it may safely be 
assorted that his immense learning became a part 
and parcel of himself. It was bis constant resolve 
to achieve sometliing that should vindicate the waj’s 
of God to men, something great which would require 
his full powers to accomplish. He had been dream- 
ing of this all the time and his labbnrs at Horton 
made a great achievement possible. He wrote once • 
“ tbo inward promoting which grows daily nry»Ti me' 
thatTby labour and intent studjs^hich Intake tn 
my uortion in thi s ILte joined 'with the stron^l^Tl^ri 
peiisuy-ofTiature', 1 m'lEht perhaps rSveT'^vm^i^ ' 
as’ written to aftelr times, as they ihbuld'nofwiTfi'TiH^ 
letT^dio^.j jTlirs teeling was almost— cdH^hHv n ^ 
sent lio^is mind and urged him to make the best 
his unique powers. . ‘ 
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Cin all probability it was at Harton that ho com- 
posed his best lyric poetiy. L’ Allegro, II Penseroso, 
Arcades, Comnits and Lvdd gj: were produced during 
this period of intense study. It is remarkable that 
his vast learning was never allowed to chill his crea- 
tive imagination. These lyrica l poem s have all the 
charm a nd freshness of yout h, anB exhibit ^Ehe 
l ifter" and more fanciful side o f Milton’s genius. 
Though he was so young when he wrote these poems 
he shows himself in them an incomparable artist and 
produces astonishing music even when he uses the 
instrument prescribed by tradition. The unique and 
ess ential MUtoinc quality of majesty is already 
there! It is no exaggeration to say that the poetic 
activit 3 ’’ at Horton would alone, was sufficient to 
win him immortality, though the organ-voice of 
England had not yet produced one of the great- 
est epic poems of the world.J 

Travels — 

In the spring of 1638 he left England on a visit 
to foreign lands. Passing through Prance and 
north Italy he reached Florence, where he spent 
two months and made the acquaintance of many 
noble and learned men and visited the art gallaries 
and other places of interest. Then he proceeded 
to Rome/ “where the antiquity and ancient renown 
of ‘the city detained him nearly three months. ’’ He 
desired to go to Sicily and Greece but changed 
his mind at the news of the outbreak of hostilities 
between the king and the parliament in England. 
“ I thought it disgraceful,” h6 ■ wrote, “ while my 
countrymen were fighting, for liberty that I should 
be travelling abroad for pleasure”. He returned 
to England by way of Venice and Geneva, and 
settled in London! ‘ He remained abroad for some 
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sixteen months and his return home marked the 
close of the first period in his life. 


The Second Period (1639-1660) — 

For the next twenty years Milton keenly interested 
himself with the social, political and religious 
problems of his country. His thoughts were filled with 
the question of Church reform, education, marriage 
and above all, politics. This period was, as regards 
poetry, almost entirely barren. Immediately after 
his return from the Continent he wrote the Epitaphium 
Damonis, a Latin elegy on the death of his dearly 
loved friend Diodati, and Jn all these twenty years 
he did not write more then a dozen sonnets. For 
some years he took pupils, out his main purpose was 
to lend the full force of his personality and powerful 
pen in the cause of reform. “I resolved” he says, 
'‘though then meditating other matters to transfer 
into this struggle all my genius and all the strength 
of my industry.” And he kept up his resolve most 
manfully. 


The first treatise upon the government of th 

Established Church appeared from his pen in 1641 « d 

then pamphlets followed in quiek succession Tb 
c ry of the Puritans was to aboUsh enisenna.^^ ® 
Milton veUembntly carried 

-etoauenco and v muur all his~ own — TTaTtew — 3 — r- 
es^isRmen^ 

episcopacy. 


Milton married Mary Powell 
seventeen-year old daughter of a Justice of tbi u 
at forest Hill, near Oxford. Her unbrintrin • 
household had unfitted her to 
man twice her age and so serious as ' MIU ^ 
After only one month of married life she left b”' 

ler friends Theimmediate 


husband and returned to her friends. 
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outcome of tliis nnhappy marriage was tlie pamphlets 
on Divorce. These pamphlets like nearly all his 
controversial -writings, have throe fatal defects. They 
are utterly blind to the temper of those to -whom they 
are addressed, to the reasonable arguments of opp- 
onents, and to the practical difficulties of the proposals 
made. Two years later Mary Powell’s family was in 
great distress because they had supported the failing 
royalist cause. They were anxious fora reconciliation 
between the truant wife and her husband, who had 
become a man of importance and belonged to the 
winning side. They managed to introduce her in his 
presence; she fell upon her knees, begging for- 
giveness and was at once fox-given. He received 
her back, helped the Powell family and gained her 
respect and atfectiou. She died in 16B2. 

The Tractate of Education published in 1644 was 
the I’esult of his interest in education. He considered 
as a theorist the best educational methods. Soon 
afterwards he found himself engaged in writing 
political pamphlets. By far the best of them is 
Aeropagitica, a plea for the free expression of opinion 
and the liberty of the press. 

Milton’s anti-royalist acti-vities brought their reward 
* whenhe boldly vindicated the trial of Charles I. He 
was offered the post of patin Secretary to the Coxmcil of 
Stete,in which supremepo-wer was n W vested. HenceT' 
forth he became a European celebrity and the foreigners 
who came to England desired to see Milton with the 
same eagerness with which they met Cromwell. Fox- 
eleven years Milton retained this post and it brought 
him into contact -with impoi'tant personalitie-s and 
gave him an insight into the motives of human 
actions. But he had always to justify the policy 
of the Council and he became its special advocate 
and had to take part in un-edifying coixtroversies. 
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Pamphlets after pamphlets had to be pnblished and 
Milton took Ins work veiw seriouslv WhTf j 

quiet study at Hortoif and eSdas l^ 
m the arena of political anH • combatant 

The most productive period of liff °T- 

been devoted to the enrichmbnt ofliteratnreaid 
was wasted upon thine-« of and poetry, 

not require the genius of a Milton™°™°°^’ 

Catherine W^dt till ^l^on married 

/^uoHtEiT^mir^fi^^ onl^. fifteen 

•^nly survived a short time. ^ daughter, who 
The Third Period (1660— 1674)_ 

«L,|tAt”sr P„ -sdis. 

tn hiding and was in custody £ H 
and was a freeman again when ti. released 

was passed The BeftoraSn Jn Indemnity 

the rum of his mrH- j 1 d 60 broueht atiriro 

But It proved a biasing in years 

free and restored hhf to o Jcft 

Milton not only showed that hL l7i literature 
poetic powers, but returned to ®-^ of £ 

experience of human ™ Poetiy with a l=.l 
great work that he the world 4®"' 

would have- lost some p‘^®®Pbsbed now n’ i,^^® 
ontlook, if Milton I, ,1'’^ beaufy and 

courting the Muse. ^ ^®®ained in seelnsfon'^oS'' 
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imposed obligation by giving to the world his grea- 
test work. He began to write Paradise Lost about 
1658 choosing the theme and its form after a long and 
anxious consideration. For five years he worked 
continuously at it and finished it in 1663. It was 
published in 1667 and Milton received only £ 6 from 
the publisher. A chance remark of a friend suggest- 
ed Paradise Regained and that too was finished with 
equal care and was soon followed by the publication 
of Samson Agonisies. The magnificent achievements 
of these years by the blind poet have placed him 
among the greatest poets of the world. How happy 
Milton must have felt on the completion of these 
great works and the fulfillment of his great dream in 
life, can only be imagined. It is not necessary to 
discuss, tliese works in detail here. 

The last four years of Milton’s life were devoted 
to prose works which have no interest for us now. 
In 1664 he married for the third time and chose 
Elizabeth Minshull as a partner of life in h is last 
yearii ‘me marriage proved quite happy and Milton 
efifoyed the renown and admiration of people which 
were his due. For ten j'-ears his wife tended him 
with aflPeotionate devotion, and proved a kind step- 
mother to his three daughters. He died in 1674, 
on November 8th. and was buried in the chancel of 
St.G-iles’s Church, Oripplegate, beside his father. 

Milton’s Character — 

'I'l^winufirst-to last Milton lived hi s,.lif6 at high 
moral , tens ion ; and '"his trernendous _ earnestness, his 
passiqnat6.„zeai.for~rightepushess, Jiis ardent patrio- 
tic, his jiever-failingJ3evotion_to jduty, combine to 
make him worthy of our deepest veneration. -His 
piety was admitted even by his enemies. Conscious 
that his every action was performed beneath his 
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“great Taskmaster’s eye” ho thought of exisl#^ 
as "a service and lived a truly dedicated life. 
can feel the spirit of his high idealism in all the 
stormy activities of his pnblic career. He realized to 
the full the greatness of his genius and always aimed 
to use it in a religious spirit. Large as was his w- 
tellectual vision, generous as was his scholarship, hts 
moral outlook was somewhat narrow : his temper 
hard and inliexiblo^ His faults .were in a large mea- 
sure fostered by Puritanism and a reaction against 
the flippant spirit of the age. Austere, uncompro- 
misingly exacting, stem, sometimes stiff-necked he 
had too little tolerance for the weakness of average 
humanity ; too little of the charity which is careful 
at all times to distinguish between the sin and the 
. sinner. However severly we may judge his short- 
comings, his supreme greatness as a man cannot for a 
moment be questioned even by those who dissent the 
moat profoundly from his politics and his theology. 
Milton the man is inseparable from the poet and the 
admiration we feel his genius may quite justly be 
given to his character. Great himself he fills us with 
an exalting conviction of the greatness of human 

life. It isimpossible nob to catch from him somosense 

of the high issues, immediate and eternal. In his 
famous sonnet on Milton Wordsworth says : — 


AVe are selfish men ; 

Oh ! raise us up, return to us again ; 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 

His personality is an unfailing source of these virtues. 

Milton as a poet — 


Milton is said to harmonica fl,n • 
the Puritan spirit. But it is^he spiSfc of 'Sni?m 
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wWcli grew forceful as he attained maturity of power. 
As in the case of his father we find that Milton's 
Puritanism was not antagonistic to his sense of beauty. 
It was his sincere belief that true poetry can only be 
written by one whose life is a true poem. J 

English poetry between the time of Shakespeare 
and Milton has many gifts and graces, but tlie 
quality of greatness and sublimity was imparted to 
it by Milton. In everything he did he was himself 
and his own master. He devised his own subjects 
and wrote his own style. He stands alone and must 
be judged alone. Poetry has been by far tlie great- 
est achievement of England and Milton is by far 
the greatest poetic artis t. S hakespeare is a grea ter 
g ^ius bnt he is inf^or to Mfiton in a rti No poet 
h^ produced works so cdnscientiouely perfect as 
Milton. He gives to the beauty of Iris verse a deli- 
cacy and gravity all its own. For him poetry is noi 
mere amusement or product of momentary inspira- 
tions. It is a high and grave thing, a thing of the ■ 
choicest discipline of phrase, the finest craftsman- 
ship of structure, the most nobly ordered music of 
sound, 

With his strong sense of beauty he combines a 
stateliness of manner which imparts a high dignity to 
his poetry. This quality of dignity has never been 
surpassed and rarely equalled in English literature. 

Common objects of everyday interest do not form 
the subject matter of his poetiy. As he ‘dwelt apart’ 
so are his themes far removed from the trivialities of 
life. His problems are of eternal interest and his 
genius can find full scope in dealing with grand 
themes : the problem of man’s origin and destiny, of 
the ways of God to’ man- His-heroic temper entitles 
him to Ve classed among the royal souls, thosp ^atu- 
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rill kingts of men. %vho nro bom to rulo and inspire 
tboir tcllows. conmmmato perfection of artt 

unerring sf•n^e of bennt^’ and liiinnony and dignified 
txealment of grand tbemes have ctemaUzed tlicwork? 
of Milton, liis blank ver^e stands unique and un- 
surpassed in richness and in variety’. 


Milton’s wealth of classical in3-thologj' and nllti- 
siveucEs is unbounded. His command over the voca- 
bularj' and idiomatic capacities of the language is 
immense, liis poems arc sutTused with classical at- 
mosphere, but he combines mj-thologj- with imagina- 
tion and makes a rcmarkablj' apt use of classical 
allusions. Hardly auj’ poet excels ililton in his 
magnificent rhj-thm, 8uri>rising harmony, sustained 
strength of imagination and boldness of design. 

Milton has his limitations but thej* are not so very 
serious faults as to detract from the quality of hi.s 
work. He i s at times ovor-sorions and totally' lacks 
tlio sense of humour. .Perhaps humour could find 
no place in his works for its want was due to the 
temperament of the poet. Though ho wrote Ij'ric 
poems of singular beauty, excellent sonnols, classical 
dramas and a grand epic, his range is undoubtedly 
narrow. The full gamut of human emotions does 
not find an ample expression in his poetry. Ife deep 
oltBrical learning is responsible for introducing too 
many clapical allusions. Lalinisms abound in the 
constmotiori of his periods. His popularity amontr 
general readers is not in proportion to his real merit 
and greatness. 


His treatment of nature is rather defective TTr. 
seldom sees nature directly and it only calls up r^minf 
scencesof his classical studies. Milton’s maKeme 
I being man we fad to find in him the close and minSe 
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observation, of nature as in Tennyson. Nor is nature 
a source of inspiration as Wordsworth found it. 

(^Milton, however, is the greatest name in English/ 
poetry after Shakespeare. Shelley .Jtalls ,him the/ 
“ third among,the-Sons 'of light_!j7 and his works will/ 
ever remain an eternal possession not only of thel 
English race but of the whole world. Tennyson’^ 
eulogy beautifully expresses the sentiments of Milton’^ 
readers ; — ■ ' - 

“ O Mighty-mouth’d inventor of harmonies, 

0 skill’d to sing of Time and Eternity, 

God-gifted organ-voice of England, 

Milton, a name to resound for ages — ] 



lycidas 

INTRODUCTION. 


Occasion of the poem— 

Cambridge, on 

K°S ™’dro^.d “ir 

to Ireland The ^ from Chester 

most of the persons on\7 ^ 

-<7as onlv r drou-ned. King 

He had been slmhtlv death, 

sity, but there^ mlJ l the IJniver- 

friendship between intimacy or 

great promise and -n-fle!" ^ scholar of 

students who esteemed >i’ Jo'^'ed by his fellow 
men the neS“Sl'^'‘“ Pi'fT «"d learrring. 

ndge in the ensuing 

deoided to publish a rolnme nf^f^ friends 

expression of the Hnive^tt- as an 

death m tragic circnmstanSs^ ^“Hmely 

to the memonal volume -ro-nc: r s contribution 

„ , ^yctaas. 

bucn collections of -o- 

Wd semlrffh.™ 
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and Greek elegies ; the second contains thirteen 
English pieces, the last of which is entitled Lycidas 
and signed ‘ J. M,, Nov. 1637 Needless to say that 
the last is the greatest poem of the collection. Mil- 
ton composed Lycidas in the autumn of 1637, and was, 
perhaps, approached by a Cambridge friend to contri- 
bute to the memorial volume. There is some reason 
to suppose that Milton, being at Horton, did not know 
all the details of the circumstances in which King had 
met his death. It is said that when the ship was 
sinking and everybody was trying to save himself 
Bang knelt on the deck and was praying as the ship 
went down. This touohing scene has been mentioned 
in several poems but Milton does not mention it at all. 
It is also said that King refused to enter a boat and 
gave others an opportunity to escape. Another point 
which shows the incorrectness of Milton’s account is 
that the ship was wrecked in perfectly calm weather. 
King’s brother says that stormy weather brought 
about the disaster. Perhaps Milton mentions fair 
weather to heighten the pathos of the scene. 

Title— 

The name ‘Lycidas’ is borrowed by the poet from 
the Greek and Latin pastorals. It occurs both in 
Theocritus and Virgil. It is the name of a shepherd 
in the Greek pastoral poet Theocritus Idyl vm, and 
Virgil has the same name for one of the speakers in 
his yth Eclogue. The original manuscript of the 
poem is preserved at Trinity. Milton subsequently 
revised the poem and there are corrections made on 
the margin in the poet’s handwriting. In 1645. in 
' the finally revised edition Milton prefixed the long 
•subtitle, ‘Th this monodie, the authorbewails aleamed 
friend, unfortunately drowned in his passage from Ches- 
ter on the Irish Seas, 1637. And, by occasion, foretells 
• the ruin of our corrupted clergy then in their height." 
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This sub-title seems to have become necessary, as some 
explanation for the general reader was required of 
e circumstances in which the poem was written, 
and because 111 1645 Milton could openly and fearlessly 

rrSnL“fator 

Form of the poem — 

Theocritus a'nd%‘ ^^gi^ated ivith the Greeks, 
ky the Latin ■'^as widened 

SrretvW it fell out of 

poSr onc? rr^"“"r?f made it 

sixteenth centuries^ tV fifteenth and 

strongly to cultured poetry appealed 

fact that it- TO 10 • / ^^®tes from the vety 

idealised scenes of nr"^°v artificial. It presented 

and consequently poefe Z w® European countnes ; 
■«7nte pastoral poetrv ^°Siand also began to 
Calendar followed th*A his Shepherd’s 

make his rural scenes but tried ttf 

' ^’^d introduced rustics English life, 

impetus given by SpensL to L 
not died away when Mill poetry had 

It was Spenser’s influence wkf kTf ® Lycidas. 

18 particular form of poetru r ^®\^fiton to choose 

at the death of b'^ expression, of 

^ntos Casson, “n j- * friend, “it iq Tint ” 

H.U"« .£, 1.1“, r 

Mtumo, lie ’’£,4 meamiog,®’- “ ” • Plaat. 
mournintr ok^-i ^ nf " " ” 


autumn, the^H^^Ti’ “‘®''*^ing, ' in tu" 

iei;jf »: 3i:X‘r ' 

« Milton himself: 
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tliG sliophc-rtl moin'nGG tot U K<lftT\ni KiUftj i'li'J. 
tnrowgh ihc Of all the pastoral cjrcnmstfi.ncC's ainl 
imagery of the poet, (lieri' is a stmlioui. rcprc'^oii- 
tation of the real fuels of King's brief Jifo and his 
accithnital death mitl of Milton’s regard for him and 
academic intimact' with him.” 

The Une.s in (he 'poem (23-26'j desoribing Milton’s 
life at the TJniverHity in coinjiuny with King luivo 
been literalij* interpreted to .signify n-al objc'^ls and 
persons. Christ’s College, Cambridge, is the “sclf—aino 
hill” “we «lrnv<i ufieUr’ etc.. .aro the common pursuit-; 
of the two friends; the Satyrs ami Fauus nro the 
undor-graduaies, the “rural ditties’', the Coilego 
oxoroiscs; and “Old Dnnioel.as,'’ Milton'.s tutor 
Mr, Chappell, delighting to correct those exercises — 
“hear our song”. Perhaps Milton did not mean to 
go so far as to suggest all these details, 'i’ht* piusLoral 
form is a convention and the reader has no right to 
expect ovory conventional remaik to be a reality 
tinder a pottj’ disguise. M''c must not road between 
all the linos for a hidden meaning. The pastoral 
elegy, except in its earliest and .simplest fonn i.s 
artificial: that is, it i.s not a direct and simple poetic 
expression of grief, but an elaborate compositirm in 
which real feeling is blended with fanoiftil conceits, 
classical allusions, etc., ivorhcd up with artistic skill. 
Does it express personal grief? — 

,Dr. Johnson was .strongly of opinion that 
Lycidas was devoid of real grief. He argued, 
“passion runs not after ‘remoto allusions and obs- 
cure opiuions. > Passion plucks no berries from 
the myrtle and ivy, nor calls upon Arctliuee and 
Minicus, nor tells of rough Satyi's and Faun avitli 
cloven heel. "Whore there is leisure for fiction there 
is little grief.” But the learned doctor’s opinion 
is not necessarily correct. No poet can avoid some 
kind of artificiality if elects to oxinoss liis grief, 
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When r®"®' in auy convetional form of expression, 
bv the ^ pastoral poem he had to abide 

of that particnlar typo 

of hisfedino-c! to doubt the sincerity 

fromlastorS’ and allegory are inseparable 

DrjEwc artificial. 

M:o:LTr V' sr “ 

and simple 

logical concSn ^ ^>-g^jment is pumued to its 

conventional itself being governed by its 

the expSoiTf eT ^ vehick for 

xpres=ion of any sincere sentiment. 

but at°tt'ninj tiSetfi^l^ 

j\Iilton was deonlv off reason to think that 

King. If MilS^ h J Edward 

nami would hlr rel •"‘'i King’s 

pn the death of hisfrionH^^’ ?^^.‘^tire.^ Milton’s grief 
in the famous Latin el which he expressed 

certainly more personal Epitop/imm Bamonis is 

tnbnte, whereas his heart 

phough both the poems are forth for Diodati, 

IS to be taken, as ProfessorV therefore, 

pastoral style”. Milton ®*"dy in the 

pnd Italian pastoral writer*) ^^^^^P’®f’^died the Greek 

imitators, and found a suiSi^^ “°dem Italian 

hrs knowledge into an exquisite -weaving 

tera^ suggestion and artistie learning and 

have been more approStl^l^”"- Nothing could 
have no means of penetrpf- “'^'^asion ; but we 

deciding whether the eSon®- and 

Other ObjecHons— Pastoral or ‘dramatic*. 

that it does w urged against T-,, -i 

oJBs not express the 6“iust Lycidas is 

the personal grief of hliUon 
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ind it exhibits no real sorrow at all. It has first 
‘^een answered. Lyddas is primarily a work of art 
Vovemed by certain conventions and it should be 
'udged from that point of view. Whether Milton’s 
grief was poignant or not, he cannot be charged 
'with insincerity, 

’ Another ground on which Lyddas is censured is 
that a passage (118 — 131) is an indefensible digression 
distracting attention from the main theme of the 
poem into a wholly different channel. The digression 
is a strong invective against the Church, and cannot 
be justified on the ground that King was to take 
holy orders. The passage objected to is the finest 
in the poem, but the incongruity seems to be equally 
great. We must remember that in those days this 
strong censure of the Church could not offend the 
reader or seem quite out of place as it might appear 
now. 

That St. Peter has been introduced among pagan 
gods and he is quite out of place in pastrol imagery, 
is another objection. The use of allegory and the 
blending of scriptural and mythological associations 
were very common in the poetry of the period. The 
introduction of St. Peter might seem incongruous to 
us but the practice of those days and even of earlier 
writers sanctioned the blending of Christianity with 
pastoral imagery. It had long been a tradition of 
pastoral writers to associate Christian sentiment witli 
paganism. Milton did not offend against the pre- 
vailing taste. 

There is one ^more digression on Fame (64-84), 
but it , is not so unjustifiable or irrelevant as the 
•dentmciation of Episcopacy. We must, however, 
remember one thing that he attacks the whole Church. 
He limits his remarks to the corrupt elements, though 
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r^TRonrcTioK to 


I later lie rerrarded 

become universal 


'-uti lipnon 


— ? VXOCil 

"“';f .1.= ci..„b_ 

Jbe days of EnkS 

f«nu of ohurch govenS^' «stablM^ 

Jb.ch .Milton ^roif iTZ } 

,- Sovenimcnt by Prelate' a fon; 

d^nuanes. There waT t 

among them, e „ Em•c:n/^ beirarchv or xanl 

as a term of reproacif by fho'" 

m i ^overnZnt r tl 

Hisrli use of bis inf alrandaKi 

agh Comm.«<=ion Coun and t/"™- “^^^Wnaiy the 

J-ora crSvdeJ. 

that “TT s'uffered defi j BastmcS 

hood, f loo 0 ’ ‘f^itany* 

SucltUThe were 

men n "® ^Ofruption among ns *'» 

Hmh ^ London clerp'i^ ^ Powerfni clergy- 

the by the- 

Beast and *** "robbers of S b’^^tiaus to resist 

”buK,“&'‘° '■«h™3sr-. 

“^Vith priw n^ > "^hile 

said ! ” ^ ‘Jaily devonre of B 

v-u 

. JUlton dA^;_„.i 
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at Milton soon discovered that Presbyterianism 
as as intolerant and tyrannical as Episcopacy; and 
; donoimced the former also. They too were given 
, oppression and greed of gain. Ho wrote; “Hew 
resbyter is bxit old priest writ large He left tlxe 
resbyterian party in 1647 and joined Independents 
• Gongragationalists, who allowed freedom of cons- 
ence in the mode of worshipping God. 

I Prom Milton’s poems we can find the gradual 
tange which came over his religions views and his 
-titudo towards the Church. Ho changed his opi- 
ons which he held when Lycidas was written. 


letre — 

MiltPn remains by far the surest and greatest 
strumentalist, outside the drama, of the English 
irhymed lino. His pre-eminence in blank verso 
is never been challenged, and no poet has excelled 
m. The base-metre of Lycidas is the rimed five 
:cent and ten syllable iambic line, the rines oecuring 

irregular intervals and often more than once, 
bough the normal lino is iambic pentamotre, 
iyming irregularly or capriciously, there are occa- 
bnal lines of shorter lengtli. This is a noticeable 
ature in tlie metrical structure of Lycido'!. Milton’s 
e of lines of irregular length grouped in what 
^ofessor Masson happily terms “ free musical para- 
^aphs” was a device borrowed from Italian writens. 
his irregular typo of versification is described as 
ifettered, (A'polelymenou). There are two great 
..ngers of blank verse, its stiffness or monotony 
ying to the sense generally ending with line, and 
J degeneracy into a kind of barely metrical in'ose. 
jilton has very successfully avoided these defects 
/ skilful use of enjambement and caesura. The 
sition of the pause in the middle ,of the line 
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Sn nii K. i “' '""'J of %ino anti metro h r.: 

S val f ^ nia-'-terful mainjmlatio^ 

c?2o. ^ T’ won.lcrftiliv mnf> 

iSes l il lf «otod tir 

to noth'inrr bu*’ Tr* I rhvir’ 

lo notinng but they have been to artfnlh* Knaer' 

that TO are apt to overlook them. ^ ^ 

Landor’s following remark i« noteworthy :— 

‘Nopoetiy'so harmonious (j c ne T ,ir-{rt^A h%f 
ever been written in our '' ,' ^ b*- 

free metre boUi Tas'-o aTul • i "I 

the oar of Italy ” captivate 


CRITICAL REMARKS ON LYCIDAS. 

1 

bestowed is Lyckl^^ of wb”'>* praiso has be? 
the rhymes uncoSh; and tS 
■\V hat beauty there is we nutubers nnpleasinr 
and images. It is not to ^ 

Sion of "real palion- ''°"?’^^°'-ed as the effa- 
remote allusions and ’ ohcl 1'’^®®'°“. ntns not aftfJ 
plucks no berries from the PassioJ 

Tipon, Arthuso and Mineino ^'Tj nor cat' 

for heeis ” Sa{y.« 

for fiction there is little grief there is IcisitSi 

tf^ore is rc 

form IS that of a nLtoil now. It 

‘’■®e^^3ting : wliateVerImfe Iherofon 

™«ges It can supply nre lo./ 
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ago exhausted; and its inherent improbability always 
forces dissatisfaction on the mind. _ What image of 
tenderness can be excited by these lines? 

“ We drove afield, and both together heard 

What time the grey fly winds her sultry horn, 

Battening our flocks with the fresh dews of 

night.” 

We know that they never drove afield, and that they 
had no flocks to batten : and though it be allowefd 
that the representation is allegorical, the true mean- 
ing is so uncertain and remote that it is never sought 
because it cannot bo known when it is found. 

Among the flocks and copses and flowers appear 
the heathen deities ; Jove and Phaebus, Neptune and 
./Eolus, with a long train of mythological imagery, 
such as a college easily suijplies. Nothing can less 
display knowledge or less exercise invention, than to 
tell how a shepherd has lost his companion, and must 
now feed his flocks alone, without any judge of his 
skill in piping ; and how one god asks anotlier god 
what is become of Lycidas and how neither god can tell. 
He who thus grieves will excite no sympathy; he who 
thus praises will confer no honour. 

This poem has yet a grosser fault. With these 
trifling' fictions are mingled the most awful and 
sacred truths, such as ought never to be polluted 
with such irreverened combinations. The shepherd 
likewise is now a feeder of sheep, and afterwards an 
ecclesiastical pastor, a superintendent of a Christian 
flock. Such equivocations are always unskilful ; but 
here they are indecent, and at least approach to im- 
piety, of which, however, I believe the writer not to 
have been conscious. 

Such is, the power of reputation justly acquired, 
that its blaze drives away the eye from nice, exami- 
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nation «uroly no man coul.lliavo faneior] that Im 

2 Johnson. 

oE:',,, ?rm°s;"r‘ch 

•11(1 pntlorn ot Ihom ,11 '■Th,']! “i-"'"'' ‘ P^toljpo 
cription, the sweetness of tho des- 

spirit of antiquity that prevails hrit'^co / 

poetical numbers, It that iUva!‘''-l ear for 

against the harmony of ililto^ slopped by prejudice 

3 Ooicper. 

If Dr. Johnson’s proiiidipo.^ i 

pnoral to midervaluo^ the poetry in 

ticular criticisms seem, hSSr ' P^r- 

to expose him to the chargrof d “f instances, 
to poetic beauty which is too sensibil tv- 

course of his_ present labourf 
proved by setting one man’s tasto • is indeed 

another s, yet when Jolmson says • "o? ‘’P^'^^ilion to 
could have fancied tliat he read r • man 

sure, had he not known thfaiS- 
Warton has ropreseutod a relish for tl- I>r 
formance as a test of true taste in noetr,. Per-’ 

but suspect a strange bluntncss or nn,-?' ^'iiQQot 
feelings of the one, even admitting ihe 

enthusiasm and learned prejudice V of 

Johnson, It IS true, supported his censure of !k 
by those arguments of plain sense which i Pii^oa 
obvious and against which it is often dfe Pretty 
'^ork^f imagination to stand ; and 'had ^°i-a 

P'lihose 
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been to have showa how true genius might bo imslocl 
hy bad models and pedantry, tho lesson would have 
been valuable ; but that such defects should annihi- 
late all pleasui-e in tho perusal of a work abounding 
in strokes of high poetiy, could only happen in a 
mind shut against those appeals to tho fancy, ana 
those elegant associations which are tho very essence 
of the poets’ art 

Dr. Ailnn’s Remarks on Johnson's Life of MtUon. 


In Lycidas (1637) wo have reached the high 
water mark of English poetry and of Milton s own 
production. A period of a century and a half was to 
elhpse before poetry in England seemed, in or s 
worths 'Ode on rmmorfaWtf (1807), to be rising again 
towards the level ol inspiration which it a O”®® 
attained in Lycidas. And in tho development ot 
Milton’s genius this wonderful dirge ^^rks- the cul- 
minating point. As the twin idylls 
great advance on the Ode on the Lahvt y ( ), 

growth of the poetic mind during the five yeais that 
foUow 1632 is registered m l^ike the 

U Allegro and iZ Penseroso, Lycidas is laid out on 
the lines of the accepted pastoral fiction; like them ^ 
it offers exquisite touches of idealise 
But Lycidas opens up a deeper vein of feeling, a 
patriot passion so vehement and daUgorous, , 
like that which stirred the Hebrew prophet, i^s 
compelled to veil itself from power, or ff®® 
pathy, in utterance made purposely : 

The passage which begins “Last came and last did 
go”, raises in us a thrill of awe-stnick pc®tation 
which I can only compare with that excited by the 
Cassandra of ADsohylus’s Agamemnon. _ Inr- toe 
reader to feel this, he must have preson_^b 
'the oirourastances of England m 163 (. 
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place himself as fur as possible iii the situation of a 
contemporary. The study of Milton’s poetry com- 
pels the study of his time ; and Professor Slasson’s 
six volumes are not too much to enable us to under- 
stand that there were real ceases for the intense 
passion which glows underneath the poet s words— 
a passion which unexplained would be thoucht to 
be intrusive. ^ 


The historical exposition mast be 
the Bneli,b 'or U,o ..riot 

read in Professor Masson’s excellent summarv ^All 
I depe to point out hero is, that in Lucida^ Eton’s 
onginal picturesque vein is the 
with one Of quite another sor5 stS, I! "-"f 
obscnrol 3 " indicative of sappressed* nno--’ 
resolution to do or die. tL fanaiinf''’’°”r 
nanter and the sad grace of Pefr^r ^ 
in Milton’s monody. Yet these nr, fo meet 

neutralising each another are >,i instead of 

monioM whole by Ih. pSidL f f • ’P'” 
of the pool. The co„rfoT‘S±"‘ IE'''"?!'' B™"« 
world— the years of gaiety and r “ 

and pleasure-loving court, and tb ^ 
world into which love and ploasiL”'''^ Pnritan 
enter— this conflict which was to 

social Ufe of England, is also begnnl^Mm’^S- ^ the 
breast, and is reflected in Lt/cida$. -^tton s oum 


For we were nursed upon the self-,; 

Here is the sweet moumfulness of theT®'^ 
time, upon whose joys Death is the onlv • ^®"an 
' Pass on-ward a little, and yon are in' 
the tremendons. P?®®ence of 

Two- handed engine &t the ’ door, thn + 
wh-ich is enhanced by its obsenrity, of 

sure that the avenger is there, though' we 

r\t\L 
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who he is. In these thirty lines we have the pre- 
luding mutterings of the storm, which was to weep 
away mask and reveland song, to inhabit the drama, 
and suppress poetry. In the earlier poems Milton’s 
muse has sign in the tones of the age that is passing 
away ; the ^oet is, except in his austere chastity, 
a cavalier. ^.Though even in L’ Allegro Dr. Johnson 
truly detects “some melancholy in his mirth”^ In 
Lycidas, for a moment, the tones of both ages, 
the past and the coming, are combined, and then 
Milton leaves behind him for ever the golden age, 
and one half of his poetic genius. He never fulfilled 
the promise with which Lycidas concludes “To- 
morrow to fresh woods and pastures new”. 

Mark Pattison. 


6 

Even in Lycidas he is thinking of himself as 
much as of his dead companion. 

So may some gentle Muse 

With lucky words favour viy destined urn 

And as he passes turn, 

And bid fair peace be to my sable shroud 

What if he die young himself? Are his dreams 
and hopes for his own future an illusion ? He ago- 
nises with the question on the famous digression on 
poetiy and poetic fame. But he consoles himself 
by appeal to a court where the success and fame of 
his world are as straw in the furnace and then, 
having duly performed the obsequies of 'his friend, 
with reinvigorated heart he turns once more to the 
future. “ To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures 
new”. A singular ending, no doubt, to an elegy! 
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But it is blind and hasty to conclude that therefore 

the precedent laments am “nof i 

the efifusion of real passir» considered as 


now into the^ flight of "’^cg bore him 

vehement love oUhe bet^ff f ’ 7", it that 

that when ho beuan it h7^7.’ 

intensity of which ho snr.ni ^^°te it with the close 

in November 1637. It conld^°7‘ ti“’sbed 

begun till the end of September f ^ 

taon either of its subject or itself”^; 

Diodatitho last of which is rln+ letters to 

Edward King, its subinni ^ «eptembor 23 
Alton’s, a favourite of fortune* I college friend of 
bim. Sailing from Chester to Dm- bnew 

Lseida u.tl,e last p„em £ U,„ 

■with its iatroduction^lli^jl'*® of other parto , 

them the monody of the sh '^^'*°gno, and betw*^ 
friend. Under the guJe ^bo has W u-" 

another all Milton’s rnlnf ^ shepherd m ^ ^bis 
expressed, and all his^ tlT”® Edward ' 

^d genius; and the poem°*'?^^u ‘’'bout his chff^ 
be read with the condition’s of^t i^dge^d 
of verse present to the Pastoral fg J • 

dispose of Johnson’s unfn ' 'b’bat is el 
quarrels with the poem /jj^/’^ble criticism iJ- 
want of nature, and for ^'ant of 1?=’ ^'°b 

’®P>-obabiIiy’'^5’°? 


lialeigh 


ft. 
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a. poem of passionate sorrow, but of admiration and 
regret expressed with eareful act and in a specia 
artistic form ; and tbe classical allusions and shep- 
herd images and the rest are necessaiy dra- 

pery of the pastoral, the art of which, and the chie 
Leiing to form in which, are as import^t to Mton 
and perhaps more so, than his regret. We a . . 
aware .of. this when we find Milton twice 
himself in the conduct of the poem for having gohe 
beyond the limits of the pastoral. 

The metrical structure, which is partly borrowe 
from Italian models, is as carefully 
rest, and harmonised to the thoughts. . “n 
ear was a good second to his imagination . 
Lycidas appeals not only to the imagine 
but ' to the educated imagination. Ther 
ebb and flow of poetical power as in 
advance on all his previous work, and fitly doses 
the poetic labour of his youth. is _ 
analyse it, and all criticism is weaker 
itself. Yet we may say that one _ of strange 
charms is its solemn undertone 

gious chant through the elegiac music jns^^ 

of a stern national crisis in the mi s of^harac-' 
mournine; the sense of Milton’s grave force of d^arM 
ta”rn|’ the flowers and fancies of the poem *0 
sense of the Christian religion pervading 
cal imagery. We might say that tbese things are 
ill-fitted to each other. So they 
not the art so fine and the poetry so 
were they not fused together by genius .^^o a 
wholcsotLt the unfitness 

7 

The general scheme is that of a classical jiastoral 
elegy, the verso form is a very peculiar, m fact, 
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upto its date, unique, arrangement of stanzas and 
lines of unequal length, for the moat part irregularly, 
and not entirely rimed, hut terminating in a regular 
octave. To what extent the poem expresses personal 
sorrow has been largely, but very unnecessarily 
questioned, as an elegy, it has, poetically speaking, 
no superior even in a language which contains the 
various laments on Sidney before, and Adonais and 
Thyrsis after. The whole poem is a tissue of splen' 
did passages, not unconnected, but sewn cunningly 
together rather than woven in one piece as regards 
sitbieot. One, however, of these passages contains, 
for the first time, a note ‘prophesying war’. Up to 
this date, Milton’s verso, though abstaining alike 
from the passionately amorist tone of contemporary 
profane lyric, and from the almost erotically mystical 
tone of contemporary sacred poetry, had contained 
nothing polemical, and oven in the frequent eulogies 
of chastity in Comus, nothing positively austere. 
Here, St. Peter, coming among other s3Tnbolical 
figures to bewail the dead, is made to deliver a 
tremendous denunciation of what Milton directly ■ 
entitled ‘the corrupt clergy of the time, and a pro- 
phecy of their ruin. The strict propriety of this has 
been questioned, oven by some who agree with 
Milton's views on the subject : the force and fire of 
the^ expression (not injured by a little obscurity, 
which, ^ perhaps, was a necessary precaution) may 
be admitted by the most thorough admirer of Laud. 
And all the rest (except from the point of view of 
an objection to pedantry which is itself ultra-po- 
dantic) is absolutely proof against criticism. There 
cannot be better verso than Lycidas. 

George Saintsiury. 

. In the choice of the vehicle, the mode of compo- 
sition, and the character of the style, the workman- 
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ship of LycidasiB inspired 

as those xvhioh are so splendidly ^^^"^^‘Lodified 
structure of Comus, but had been 

by the nature of the occasion. "^nelish 

made to naturalise the pastoral in 

poetry, but no English poet S piral, 

^producing the Doric ell ect f ^ J^g the 

Milton achieved the desired Jums- 

imagery of the Doric pastoral to the actual 

tances of King’s fate, English lands- 

Virgil and Theocritus ^ith the life ot l.ng 

capt In none of his poems atin prede- 

imitate the manner of his memory 

cessors. While composing "‘^^^/^XeSon of the 
■was persistently iudionriy imitated. Nor 

L he^a^o" ofl^is rektog among tta 

Milton silences all ^ tp^o design of the 

the mean charge of the • perifct order 

poem is completely ’ subordinated to 

in which the selected thought ^^re of 

the central idea shows th , ^orelv employing 
isolated phrases. tL OrtistiO 

Memory in the /^inOdicrous choice and 

arrangement of materials, . ^ air of life 

combination of words an S ^ thoughts 

and fneshneas ^en by *0 remo^l of 

r mX b“SJ;j, — J bo. mo sf onbbmo, 

pastoral elegy which the wo P {adapted). 

But last of the English poems comes Lycidas a 
garden of magic beauty m a sterile land. 
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mark of English P^etry/'^sa/s^^M 
who love true poetry will 

Its imagery and arrangomStl?. Vperbole.' In 

the pastoral models of ^ confonns to 

Stns^’^r ,^-^ne? ^%il, whidi 

^pensor had introduced inFn i^ ! revived, and 
dso to medimval models cln It conforms 

^odism ’nnTideT^ or unconscious- 
^hnstianity,with no sen.e of ^ Paganism and 

»t bnjo i„ 4 . rad Ljeda, is ai shonWd 

-•? "ind" ” i^XraL'S ‘2- !>■-“ 

&;as‘^ If S?W«>“ 
^rarnf^lSeT*} S « rS ".‘S il f” 

"pS. :a 

the two filon-: ’ ^^elley and until, two hund- 

deserve to muk which alone produced 

of In ^’'filtons-^r .l fauguajre 

^.yrsfs excels ^i^„,-5®®ove3 it from scope 

sorrow and lor. i ^ the exnmf^- eategoiV. 

foved Clough andVr°°“°''‘*on,\ufStP^ ohastened 
CambrSge'^'^j^^ford as Hikon 

fjought an/^ore wr o^arged 

• ^eb. £n”£ftL*»fe 

owes to no other 


J. JT. 7i. 


Masteiinan. 
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would bo a pT.li=t;Xcr“Tlf‘''”“''“ 

transform or transcend the facte f “a^t 

powers to work; he must eseanff ^ \ ^is 

lift them_ up with him new-cronf^T^- rather 

of the imagination ; he must imn 'n^orld 

new form, invented or accented them a 

any case so heated by his own in 

can fuse and reshape the matter ? K ^ it 

that uniter of beauty whic “t o to it into; 

IS what Milton does in Zva'^fut b u That, 

pastoral fiction; and what he ,^^0 help of the 

^‘Wue i, CO .,„o m.g.t\>outSX“S 

that that moufd Ms'torsmtb is really 

ho ™„,od to p„ tot:™'" ftogilo to bold aS 

uno?;he ? its scarcely pi' outburst 

upon the Laudian clergy strabf^ • '^‘^^n'sed assault 
tmg. Yet no one would ‘^'“osb to bure- 

a passogo of Matccto fi„^to rt.f 

rairtoi '*:: >?•> Pl.iu“ve t 

strong* aan to ti”! '"«» genius kri,!^ 
Lvddnx nil ^®nclerness. Yp* rather m 

a/d NatUt, S 

still nnrine and vet b» r ’ and 

“ hitter comtrrL^r-^'y ^nd^L onlw himseH 

pluck the berrip death hy the 

-."“.ETrsE, IV r“"~” 

^nd the presence 
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of the same over mastering emotion which com- 
pelled him to begin is felt throughout. There is 
no ‘poem of his in which ho appears to make so 
complete a surrender to the changing moods of 
passion. The verses seem to follow his heart and 
fancy just where they choose to lead. Wo watch 
him as he think.s first of In's friend’s death and then 
of the duty of paying some poetic tribute to him ; 
and so of his own death and of some other poet of 
the future who may write of it and — 

‘‘bid fair peace bo to my sable shroud.” 

How natural it is in all its superficial umiatural- 
ness ! The walks and talks and verses made together 
at Cambridge so inevitably leading to the ‘'heavy 
change now thou art gone, Now thou art gone and 
never must return and the fancy, partly bxrt not 
wholly a reminiscence of their classical studies, that 
the trees and flowers which they had loved together 
must now be sharing the survivor’s grief: the re- 
proach to Nature and Nature’s divinities following 
on the thought of Nature’s sympathy, and followed 
. by the first of the two incomparable returns upon 
himself which are among the chief beauties of the 
poem — 

“ Ay me ! I fondly dream ! 

‘ Had ye been there ; for what could 

that have done ?” 

And so to the vanity of earthly fame and the 
thought of another fame which is not vanity. 
Twice he seems to be going to escape out of the 
world of pastoral, as he strikes bis own trumpet 
note of confident faith and stern 3uds;ment ; twice 
the unfailing instinct of art calls him back and 
makes a beauty of what might have been a mere 
incongruity. 
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And call the a-alf>o ' i ,'\rnsSj 

Thefloweracnm ■ ,. ^ ^ hues 

SdT"' Tof’u ^‘^Vootrj 

nfitnre; till the fine ft; i*' after the 

ca! ed to earth in that 1 more re- 

and ai’ ff provSesIh 

fullv el mann-jcript show? one ^eantifu], 

elaborated pass^^esi^Vh:"]?^^^ xnoat care: 

To strew tlio laureate he 

so, to interpose a little 
our frail n .,^""10 ease, 

fa.- a,..r. ,vl,<,„v;r r r'' ““°‘''”® “■« 

hether beyond the storm ^ "'’o buried, 

^bere thou porhans nn i ^'"brides, 

^'isit’st the bottom of the'^m^^'^ ^’bolming tide 
Jbe least critical re i world 

•■a- :f 

‘ ‘W"? ta- 

“Si? 


John Bailey, 
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This piece, Tinmatched in the whole range of 
English poetry, and never again equalled by Milton 
himself, leaves all criticism behind. Indeed so high 
is the poetic note hero reached, that the common 
ear fails to catch it. Lycidas is the touch stone of 
taste; the 18th century criticism could not make 
anything of it. The very form of the poem is a 
stumbling-block to the common-sense critic. For 
while the equable and temperate emotion of L’allegro 
allowed of direct expression in the poet’s own 
person, the burning heat of passion in Lycidas has 
to be transferred into tlie artificial frame work of 
the conventional pastoral to make it approachable. 
At the same time it will be observed that this passion 
is not stirred by personal attachment, such as lends 
its pathos to In Memoriam. It is ob\nous from the 
elegy itself that Milton’s relation to Edward Bang was 
not a, specially tender relation. The sorrow for his 
loss does not go beyond such regret as may have 
been generally excited at Cambridge by the shook 
of such a casualty. It is when the poet passes on 
from the individual bereavement to generalise as to 
the fortunes of the Church, that he attains to a 
rapt grandeur of enigmatic denunciation in the lines 
‘ Last came and last did go,’ etc. In the suppressed 
passion of this Cassandra prophecy first emerges the 
Milton of Paradise Lost and Samson. The effect of 
the passage is enlianced by the contrast of the quiet 
beauty of the pastoral dirge in the preceding part of 
the poem. Lycidas accordingly maiks the point of 
transition from the early Milton, the Milton of mask, 
pastoral, and idyll, to the quite other Milton, who 
after twenty years of hot party struggle, returned to 
poetry in another Vein, — never to the “woods and 
pasteurs ” of which he took a final leave in Lycidas. 


Marie Pailison. 
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CRITICAL remarks 0?i 


w» should perhaps havl hS'lSSo ‘“^n “ 

direct and stripped of all „ , i ^ 'vilder, more 
ever this may be it loll^ How- 

allusive setting of ^^gret the 

really all the ^mo e pE mnt t underlying grief is 
of it, .and the reSof Ha! f'^P^found because 
Milton’s nature. peculiarity of 

»..''°o„“2 Milton ™ 

Oomus-purging and thrico-rotaTng hY'^-‘?° “!l‘‘ 
was storing his mind with tha » diction: he 
and medimval love, which wa7 to . Hritish 

for his epic. That love whiVH ^ i , ''nJ®h nuagoiy 
bored a' lesser man, Eve .u j?" 
tboughts, the incompafabfe nVH^“ Milton’s 

to his style. His .speech hac? resonance 

saturated with allurion- atd E° ®°°ond nature 
felt a thing, the more he w^ deeply he 

so well calls the ‘haugh^ LS frofeesor Masson 
from naked self-revefatSn ^ to shrank 

conseerLE® pastoral 

and Theocnties.^ And in r bim by Virnil 

l«sMedWtho4ea,.'’‘J^Wyhoi, £ 

;t*stoteljmi,sic,vhiohboco± "1 ■>' ‘t* «taiu, 

the oftener we hear it tho *”®® more exouisito 

are all due 1. Va, ..ri'**” ">» «f prZ2 
^th infimte associations. ^^® ^’°^ds reverberate 


of the Poer 

for attemSg” Xj^e 

^ ®rse once more 


Vei'ity. 


apologises 

immature 
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poetic powers. Gives the reason for writing poetry. 
‘I must write verse once more: prematurely, tor 
Lycidas lias prematurely gone. He himself sang, 
and he he sung' (Verity). 

2. Invocation of the Muses. The Elegy proper 
begins, ‘Therefore Muses, sing loudly : may ye ins- 
pire some one to sing for me likewise when^I^am 
gone. 

3'. Poets personal relations with Lycidas. ‘Sing, 
for Lycidas and I shepherded and sang „„ 


4. Poets oion sense of loss. ‘Thou art gone, 
and nature laments thee; thy loss is like a hligh o 
thy fellow-shepherds’. 

6. The guardian Nymphs, and even the Muse 
herself could not prevent it, though he was her true 
'son. ‘Muses why were ye away when Lycidas 
sank? Yet why ask? Calliope herself could^ not 

save Orpheus. 

6. The true poet and the nature of hts reward. 
(First rise to a higher mood.) 'Why labour^at wr^ 
■Why not dally and write songs of dalliance. Fa 
spurs us on to write, but Atropos cute us off on the 
vmge of winning it. “Nay” says ApoUo fame is 
awarded in heaven, not on earth, do not Aag, foi 
Jove will judge right.” 

7. Neptune icas not to Uame for the loss. 
‘Back to my pastoral mood ! Triton ^ked the 
elements why Lycidas was drowned, and the answer 
was that the sea was calm and the 

was answerable. 

8. Camus, representing Cambridge, bewails his loss. 
‘After the sea-God comes Camus, the god ot the 



iir.iiAiLK’^ oy 

of LyoA,, 

mo tr»*r 


P s7 p / J03-107 

cliiuch road tlieir coininl . of tiic 

and fiteraly said, “Woidd*”."' 

shepherds had ^oi,e. and not 'fT"° fn'rcding 

“oouKhlofshepherdino-- , 

» 0 t but, corrupts tho^shec-ji"’‘Ji‘*^'''^ '‘-aching .satisfies 
also devours apace. Bai^ tiu ' ^ ^'o^f 

(•‘second rise to a higher mood ' 

10 AJl ' lOS-132. 

;?«o.., p«iS “s;,;”;;; ,r", "o-™ h,, ,„, 

■ -K.n 

132-iol. 


12. Sfrnin r- ''" him.’ 162-1G4 

»»f 

tim aun-iO j°'5ht of his Savin. ’ rise 

-Sels, and be tl.o patroiSnrofTh 

'he sea-tossed.' 

“ 105 - 185 . 


ties 


.. Thir.??' --ns.rr”! «™” 


..p, '-rs! anci aftorivo...i i -'-'w-poei brief!' 

dov/n. Thi ceases sintrl ^^^^hrn.s to his dti 

labour andThJhtdliig- trfn.'i 

1 & 6 - 193 , 



IMPORTANT DATES IN MILTON’S LIFE. 


1608. Iklilton born. 

1620-24. At St. Paul’s Scbool. 

1625. Milton goes to Cambridge. 

1626. Milton’s Latin Elegies and Lines On the 

Death of a Fair Infant. 

1629. Milton takes B.A. degree. Nativity Ode. 

1632. Milton takes M.A degree. 

1632-38. At Horton. 

1633. Arcades, V Allegro and R Penseroso (?) 

1634. Comus. 

1637. Lycidas. 

1638-39. Milton resides abroad. 

1639. Italian Sonnets and Epilaphium Damonis. 
1641. Four Pamphlets. 

1643. Milton’s first marriage with Mary Powell. 

1644. Areopagitica, Tract on Education, Two 

Divorce Tracts. 

1645. Divorce Tracts and collected Poems. 

1649. Milton appointed “Secretary of Foreign 
^ — .. Tongues”. 

Milton becomes blind. Death of first 

wife. _ 

1657. Death of second wife,. Catherine Wood- 

lock. 
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J»ATKS n.' iltUTOV’*? 


1G5S. 

1662. 


166 , 6 . 


1667 . 

1670 , 

1674 . 


Idjfjclisc TfOsl 

“Sun'.'’"'' 

Paradk, Lo,t published. 

Paradise Reqained .ntir? c a • , 
pnblished. hamson Agontdee 


Second edition of 
of ililtou. 


Paradise 


Lost, 


Dcatii 



lycidas 

Elegy on a frimd drowned in the Irhh Channel. 

Yet once more, 0 ye Laurels, aud once more 
Ye myrtles brown, witli ivy never-sere, 

I come to pluck your berries karsli and crude. 
And with, forced fingers rude. 

Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year. 
Bitter constraint, and sad occasion dear 
Compels me to disturb your season due: 

Bor Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime, 

Young Lycidas, and hath not iefthm peer: 

Who would not sing for Lycidas? He knew 
Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme. 

He most not float upon his watery bier 
Unwept, and welter to the parching wind, 
Without the meed of some melodious tear. 

Begin then, Sisters of the sacred well 
That from beneath the seat‘of Jove doth spring, 
Begin, and somewhat loudly sweep the string. 
Hence with denial vain and coy excuse. 

So may some gentle Muse 

With lucky words favour my destined urn-, 

And as he passes, turn, 

•And bid fair peace be to my sable shron . 

For we were nursed upon the self-same hill. 


10 


15 


^0 
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Fed the same flock by fountain, shade, and rill. 
Together both, ere the high lawns appear’d 
Under the opening eye-lids of the mom, 

We drove a-field, and both together heard 
What time the gray-fly winds her sultrj' hom, 
Battening our flocks with the fresh dews of night, i 
Oft till the star, that rose at evening bright, 30^ 

Toward Heaven’s descent had sloped his westering whes; 
Meanwhile the rural ditties were not mute, 1 

Temper’d to the oaten flute ; 

Hough Satyrs danced, and Fauns with cloven heel 
Prom the glad sound would not be absent long; 

And old Dammtas loved to hear our song. 36 

But 0, the heavy change, now thou art gone, ' 
Now thou art gone, and never must return ! 

Thee, shepherd, thee the woods, and desert caves, 

With wild thyme and the gadding vino o’ergrown, 

Amd all their echoes, mourn : 41 

The willows and the hazel copses green 

Shall now no more bo seen 

Panning their joyous lei^ves to thy soft lays. 

As killing as the canker to the rose, 45 

Ur taint-worm to the weanling herds that graze, 

Or frost to flowers, that their gay wardrobe wear, 
When first the white-thorn blows ; 

Such, Lycidas, thy loss to shepherd's ear. 

Where wereyn.Hymphs, when theremorseless deep 

50 

Closed o’er the head of your loved Lycidas? ‘ 
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•'or Tieitker "were yo playing on the steep 
inhere your old bards, tlie famous Druids, lie, 
ilor on the shaggy top of ilona high, 
ifor yet where Deva spreads her wizard streain : 

Ly me ! I fondly dream — ^ 

3ad ye been there— for what could that have done ? 
What could the Sluse herself tliat Orpheus bore, 

The Muse herself, for her enchanting son, 

Whom universal Nature did lament, 

When by the rout that made tlie hideous roar 
Eis gory visage down the stream was sent, 

Down the swift Hebrus to the Lesbian shore ? 


^las ! what boots it with uncessant care 
To tend the homely, slighted, shepherd’s trade, 
, &.nd strictly meditate the thankless LIuse ? 
Were it not better done, as others use. 


^ To sport with Amatyllis in the shade. 

Or with the tangles of Neaera’s hair ? 

Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
(That last infirmity of noble mind) 

To scorn delights, and live laborious days ; 

But the fair guerdon when wS hope to find, 
And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 


Comes the blind Fury with the abhorred shears 
^nd slits the thin-spun life. “But not the praise, 
Phoebus replied, and touch’d my trembling^ews ; 
“Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil. ( 


Nor in the glistering foil 
'jSet off to tlie world, nor in 


broad rumour lies ; 
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^ ie pronounces lesUo ' ®‘”S ' ■' 

0 fountain Arethnse and th t, ^ 

Smooth-sliding Arincius,’cro;vn’d°“ 

That strain I heard was of ^ 

But now my oat proceeds = 

And listens to tJie herald ’of the s, 

What 1, .3 ^®^’d the fe7 90 

2 ^hafc hard mishap hath doom’d tt °“ 

And question’d eveiy gnst of ^ swain ? 

blows from o/earbLh?^^ 

They knew not of his stoiy • ^ P'‘°®ontoiy ; 

a rras that fatal and n rfin-"**^*’** PV’d. 

Bunt i„ the oolle 

““ ‘hat saol^^tlfeA^'* 

Next Of, ^ ^^'ne. 


84 


95 


100 


Next 0am “ Of thine. ’ 

ext Camns, reverend sire m , 

IBs mantle haiiy, and h,V i, ’ ^°°«nR sin 

Wought Wi,h\„^’7i2'’°"!,‘ 

Btio to that sanguine •%» , 

a.».e, and i.st iir;‘;‘ ■i-ros, 
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The pilot of the Galilean lake ; 

Two massy kej^s he bore of metals twain 110 

(The golden opes, the iron shuts amain); 

He shook his mitered locks, and stern bespako ; 

“How well could I have spared for thee, young Swain, 
Enow of such as for their bellies’ sake 
Creep and intrude and climb into the fold ! 115 

Of other care they little reckoning make, 

Than how to scramble at the shearers’ feast, 

&.nd shove away the worthy bidden guest. 

Blind mouths! that scarce themselves know how to hoi d 
A.sheep-hook, or havolearn’d aughtelse the least 
That to the faithful herdman’s art belongs I 121 
What recks it them? What need they? They ar^ sped ; 
A.nd when they list, their lean and flashy songs 
Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw.; 

The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed, 125 
But, swoln with wind and the rank mist they draw 
Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread : 

Besides what the grim wolf with privy paw 
Daily devours apd.ee^ and nothing said : 

— But that two-handed Engine at the door 130 

Stands ready to smite once, and smite no mor%,” 

Return, Alpheus, the dread Voice is past, 

That shrunk thy streams ; return, Sicilian Mu^e, 

And. call the vales, and bid them hither cast. 

Their bells, and flowerets of a thousand hues. j[35 
Ye valleys low, where the mild whispers use ■ • ; 
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160 


Of shades, and wanton winds, and gushing brooks. 
On whose fresh lap the swart star sparely looks 
Throw hither all your quaint enamell’d eyes ' 139 
That on the green turf suck the honey’d showers 
And purple all the ground with vernal flowers 
Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies ’ 

The tufted erow-toe, and pale jessamine, 

he white pink, and the pansy freak’d with jet 
Ine glowing violet, ■' ’ 

ae musk-rose, and the a-en..„i,ed woodbine 
With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head 
tod every flower that sad embroidery wcam ' 

Bid amarantus all his beauty shed 
And daffadillies fill their cups with tears. 

To strew the laiireat hearse where Lvcid lie. 

For, so to interpose a little ease ^ ’ 

Let our frail thoughts dally with fal.„ 

Ay me. whUst thee the shies .„dsLd' ’ 

Wash far away, -where’er thy bones a T® 

Whether beyond the stormy ^^dTs 
Where thou perhaps, under the whelm • - 

Visitest the bottom of the mon.f 
Or whether thou, to our moist 1^7°. “ ’ 

fcp’et by Uie table „( j.,, » .l™.od. 

Where the great Vision of tb« , 

Looks toward Namancos -m i mount 

— Look homeward, Annel hold. 

Ami, 0 ye dolphins, wfft’t^ ha^ 

hapless youth? 
W-P-morcwoetulehep, 

’ ®P“omore, 16 o 


166 


160 
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For Lycidas, your sorrow is uot dead, 

Sunk though ho bo benoatli the wat'ry floor ; 

3o sinks tho Day-star in tho ocean bed, 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 

And tricks his beams, and with new-spangled ore 170 
Flames in tho forehead of the morning sky: 

So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted high, 
Throughtliedcarmightof Him that walked the waves; 
Where, other groves, and other streams along, 

With ncotar pure his oozy locks he laves, 

And hears tho unexpressivo nuptial song, 

In tho blest kingdoms meek of Joy and Love. 

There enter^eht hem <tW the Ssinte Aheve, 

In solemn troops, and sweet societies. 

That sing and, singing, in their glor}’^ move, 180 
And wipe the tears for ever from his eyes. 

Now, Lyoidas, tho shepherds weep no more ; 
Henceforth thou art the Gronius of tho shore. 

In thy large recompense, ami shalt bo good 
To all that wander in that per’lous flood. 

Thus sang the uncouth swain to tli’ oaks and rills, 
While the still Morn went oiit with sandals gray ; 

He touched the tender stops of various quills, 

With eager thought warbling his Doric lay : 

And now the suit had stretched out all tho hills, 190 
And now ivas dropped into the western day. 

At last he rose, and twitched his mantle blue : 
To-morrow to fresh woods, and pastures new. 
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NOTES. 

Lycidas — iti giving this pastoral name to his 
triond, Millotr probabljf had in mind a poet and 
shepherd ihontionod in the ninth Eclogno of VirgU. 
The name is foiuulin Theocritus also. Milton added 
the following substitute to the poem ; “In this Jfono* 
■d^' the author be\Vails a leatnied friend, unfortunately 
drown’d in his passage from Chester on the Irislx 
Seas, 1637. And by occasion foretells the mine of 
our currupted clorgic then in their height.” The last 
sentcuoo wa« added in the edition of 1615. Monody— 
is a mournful ode or poem in which a single mourner 
bewails. The learned friend was Edward King, a 
close friend and college-fellow of Milton's. By 
'Occasion— incidentally. Clergie at the height of 
power — nnder Laud’s supremacy tho clergymen 
bad attained a very gicat inflixonco. 

. I'l4. Introduction to the subject. Tho shepherd 
-poet is constrained to invoke the laurels, the myrtles, 

■ and the evergreen ivy, which typify poetic inspira- 
tion, because Lycidas, who was himself a poet, is 
■dead ere his prime. 

' 1. Yet once mote— Milton’s original intention 

after he had published Vomits in 1634 was to write 
'no mnro poetry until his powers had attained maturi- 
ty. But his friend’s death forced him to compose 
venses. Once more — does not refer to ‘poems on like 
occasions’, because a shoi't time,, before writing 
Lycidas . had mourned the loss of his infant niece 
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in O* on the aeath of a Fair Infant (1626), and 

/ 0^ TJ7nc7(e5- 

to- (1631). The meaning ‘once more I am forced to 
^ment an tint.mely deatld ,s not gencmlly accepted. 
Oye laurels.-Among the Greeks and Romans 

successful poets were crowned with garland of laurel 
or ny leaves L-aurel was sacred to Apollo and so its 
wreath was the poet’s reward. 

2. Myrtles — an evergreen shrab regarded sacred 

i Brownes 

dnskj-. There is a touch df brown in thT ^ r 

ttc mjrtk Wt. ’" •'>= p™ or 

Sear— means drv or withered as in ® 

of life’-Ts fallen into tKre i? V 

Laurels. Myrtles, and Iiy-S jilta 3)' 

tion with song and poetry' The 

wreath of evergreens to c?own the “ 

mentioning the evergreens t},„ I?}’ 

lity, Milton seems to refSr to 

which his poem will eontor , ^“raortal fame 

» mistake to suppoL X",?,” Ki”?' » ^ 

classical loaraiogrf I, to ,bc 


3. I come ...crude 
garland for myself, f. e 


J 

KCW.UUU lor myself, he « poet’s 

Harsh and crude-acrid and " P°^®* M)- 

imniaturely. The latin pl«cted 

unriDeiiert mi.:. - ^rtiaus means ..o— , 


'unripeued 
powers rather 


la,,- '“'npe, t 

This refers to his^ raw, uncooked, 

than to the unr " poetic 

i,„c‘ I * hi. 


ISl 1 ict,„d,"?‘'”'K''“"‘ ‘>r 1* 

‘poctkrtX!;» "■■* a mclaphoH ,3,* “”7^ 

XSSa V '■ '>“» 

S to pay a tribute 
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to the departed friend. Fingers rude — Immature and 
undeveloped poetic powers. Here the word rude 
seems to mean both ‘unskilled’ and ‘rough’. 

6. Shatter — It is a doublet of modern ‘scatter’; 
disturb. Before the. .. .year — before the advancing 
year has ripened the berries and caused the leaves to 
fall. It is true as pointed out by Warton that the 
mellowing year does not aft’ecl the leaves of ever- 
rgreen laurel, myrtle and ivy. But Milton is not 
thinking of leaves, etc., he only refers to his own 
poetic powers. The sense’ is: I pluck your unripe 
berries and rudely scatter ypur leaves before the 
season of mellow fruits. The primary meaning of 
the opening metaphor when put in simplest words 
is : ‘once more after years ot sdeuce, I am writing 
poetry before my powers are ripe’ • Before is here 
is a preposition and not conjunction, meaning ’ere 
his prime’. 

6. Bitter constraint — painful or dire necessity 
And — due to; arising out of. Sad occasion dear — when 
ho has suffered from the grievous loss of his friend. 
Dear — means what makes large demands either on 
our feeling or on our resources. Hence it means 
here grevious and intimate. Shakespeare used it of 
persons or things exciting strong emotion of pleasure 
or hatred, ‘dearest foe’ (flaniZcf, 1. ‘2} ‘deal’ offences’ 
iHen. V. ii, 2), ‘shall not grieve thee dearer than 
thy death’ {Julius Caesar). Hotice the position of 
the noun between two adjectives, an imitation of a 
Q-reek construction. 

7. I Compels — the verb is singular because two 
nominatives are regarded as a single subject. To 
diitorb . . , due— to disturb you before the due 
season, i, e., the time of maturity. The poet refei's 

'•toJiis.own undeveloped poetic faculty and its exer- 
cise before maturitj’-. 
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NOTES ON 


8. Lycidas— s'-L- the note on the title. Dead 
ere . . prime — King wa-s only tweutj’-five years old 
when lie was drowned Prime— youth Ihe repeti- 
tions ill lines 8-11 produce a pathetic effect. 

9. His peer — his equal, or one like himself- 
He was unique. Lat. Far equal Another poet said 
of King; ‘complete in all things, but in years’. 

10. Who would . . Lycidas — every body .would 
willingly sing or pay’ a tribute to him. The line is 
imitated from Virgil. Compare Comas 50 ‘who knows 
not Circe?' He knew — He knew hoW, was able to. ' 


11. Himself to sing — King himself %vas a poet. 
Build the lofty rhyme — another classical phrase for 
writing lofty vorscs. Masson has been able to trace only 
a few pieces of Latin Vcr.se by King. The remark'is 
a poetic exaggeration to increa'te the pathos of kbs 
friend’s death. ‘To build’ refers to the regular struc- 
ture of the verse, and has its analogy in Horace’s 
‘Condcre Carmin' ‘to build up a song.’ . Compare 
Tennyson’s adaptation in Oenonc : — i ' , 

“Hear me, for I will speak, and build up all - 
My sorrow with my song.” 

12. Bier— what, bears a dead body. Wat’ry 
bier is the grave in the ocean. 


13. Unwept— uiimourned because his body could 
not be recovered. Welter— to roll about as in some 
unstable fluid; bo tossed to aud fro To— driven by 
or in accordance with; at the mercy of. Parching — 
goiierany ^ed of the efl’ect of the sun, but used ■ by 
Milton of the .shrivelling effect of frost or cold wind. 

frorfS'e parching air burns 
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14. Meed— recompense ; reward ; tribute 
Melodious tear -musical dirge or elegy, yong of 
.such mournful character as to cause tears. Bpeuser 
called his elegy on Sir Philip Sidney “Teais of 
the Muses." This lino is often imitated. 

15-22. The poet invokes the aid of the Muses, 
lie says, ‘Muses, sing loudly: may ye inspire some 
one to suig forme likewise when I am gone. 

16. Sisters of the sacred well — the nine Jlu^e.s, 
the daughters oi Zeus and Mnemosyne in Greek 
mythology. Their regular abode was on Olympus, 
but they visited Helicon occasionally. Thej’^ inspinsl 
poets to write and wore invoked for successful com- 
positions. Their names and attributes were : Clio, 
history; Euterpe, lyric pootiy; Thalia, comedy; 
Melpomene, tragedy; Terpsichore, dance; Era tor, 
orotic poetrj’", Polymnia, religious song; Urania, 
astronomy; Calliope, epic poetry. The sacred well — 
is the lountaiii Aganippe on Mt. Helicon, or it may 
be the I'lorian fount oi Olympus. Well — spring. 

16. The seat of Jove — it is the altar on ^[t 
Helicon dedicated to Jove. It may also mean Olym- 
pus, which was tlio abode of gods and at the foot 
of which was tlic Pierian fountain. 

17. begin — your inu-sic Some what . . siring — 
strike the lyre boldly. The poet mean.s ‘lot not my 
song be a tamo or feeble one; let it be in the 
higiiest ])os«-ib!o strain ns belits the occasion.’ 

IS. Hence with excuse— let there iie tui hesi- 
tation or oxouso on this occn.sion. Hence with — 
away with. Coy— hesit mine ; uow used more in the 
souse of ‘shy’ or ‘bashful.’ 

10. So may. . , .Muse— ‘as the Mines onahlo in- 
to lament my tost friend, so may some noble poet 
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hoKonr mj- lac-inor^- •R-b''-n I ars dfa4.‘ So t-Tcn £ 

1 d.o noTT. Gentle,— nobI«, a= ni Chayr?r. It mti- 

ftL-o^ine&n 'kiiid' atuJ Vs.yiapatl;f..j,,/ Mose— hereit i 
la- e'. for Lri'pjr^'-i the as in Sp-ensf- 

and Dr\“den, ^zc. 


20. Lucky words— -wonK- that trtsh rn*-- 
hick ; ttish It may he well with ir.-o'f,!y tirn- 

liie tomb I am tu ise in. Urn— anionj: t-- T?,-,TnaT> 
wa.- the ve5.e; in which they to fc^en the n>n- 
of their dead; .tlihon n.es n in the .ense of tomb 
Favonr— bk-s=. Tne whole line tneai's- ‘-.-v c-- ' - 
words of pood omen te, he passes the*nr-‘''-J 
hold mv dnst.‘ ^ ^ 


21. As he pastes — when he na.... 

Tam tarn and stop be: 

Or"'*^ j* 

22. Bid fair peace— pray that I u 


by my nrave. 


_ 23-36. The p.Kit descnfes his p-rvonai - 
with Lycida=, their companionship st 
pleasures and pursnits. their 

23. For— gives the ^on for comr-..i.,, , 

poem. Gsnnect st with iine la Nursed ' 

Milton and King were the members o"’ il' 
college. 1 . e., Christs College, Cambrid"<>' Tt- 
has been expressed in pastoral phras-eolc^ 

24r. Fed the same fiock — we.m the 
-"^dy. Emoloyed themselves in tho ca..,,^b’®”ioi;.<i 
Founiairt — rill — digerent parts of th^ 
the netg'hbonrho->d of Cambrtdce. " “^^tiy yj 
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26. High lawns — upland, treeless open spaces; 

Grassy glades — Comp. ‘Upland lawn’ in Gray’s 

Elegy — (St. 7). 

26. The opening. . . .morn — at the dawn. “When 
the morning was, as it were, opening her eyes, and 
letting out their light” (Keightley). Todd has traced 
the expression to Joh — HI, 9. where for damning of 
the day — the margin proposes eyelids of the morning. 
Milton himself was a very early riser. Comp, ‘the 
grey-eyed morn’ Romeo and Jtdiet — II, iii, 1). This 
beautiful phrase has been borrowed by many poets, e.g., 
Marlowe, Sylvester, Tennyson. The suggestion may 
have come from the marginal rendering of J'>h — 
(iii, 9.) but the picture of morn opening her eyes 
upon the upland fields is Milton’s own. 

27. We drove afield — we drove our flocks into 
the fields. Cf. Gray’s Elegy — St. vii. The simple 
meaning is that they studied together. Afield — on 
field, ‘a’ being corruption of ‘on'. “Here we have 
a whole day divided into morn, noon, and eve. We 
drove our flocks to the field ere the dawn, heard (he 
buzz of the trumpet-fly in tlie noon-tide heat, and 
fed our flocks together till dewy eve” (Bradshaw). 
This is pastoral language for ‘we studied together 
and spent the whole day in each other’s company. 

28. What time — at the time when. A Latinism. 
The gray fly ... . horn — the humming of the , trumpet- 
fly which is heard at noon The gray-fly or the 
trumpet-fly ma^kes harsh buzzing .sound. Winds the 
horn — hums or buzzes. The ‘horn’ is called ‘sultry’ 
as it is at noon or the hottest part of the day that 
this fly hums. The whole line simply, means ‘at noon, 
when the fly is heard humming.’ Cf. ‘Where the 

'beetle winds 'his i small but sullen 'horn,’ Collins’s 
Ode to Evening. 
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29. Batt’nlng— feeding, fattening. It it' tn«rc 
correct as an intransitive verb, 'grooving fat,' but 
hero it is used transitively. With— at tiie tunc ot- 
This indicates evening. 

dO. The star that rose— it is rightly objected 
that the evening star doc.s not ‘ri-'o’ but njipcars. 
Such inaccuracies do exist in Milton but they are 
neither so many nor so blunt as we find in Pope or 
Drydeu. Milton originally wrote; — 

“Oft till the Gv’n-starro bright.” 

31. Toward . . .descent — to-wards the western 
horizon. Descent — slope or inclination. Had sloped 
. . . wheel — was about to set iu the we.st. Wester- 
ing — ■.loviiig towards the west. Wheel— career. The 
idea is taken from a carriage going down a .slope. 
When the evening star is about to set it is time for 
the shepherd to shut the dock iu the fold. 

32. Rural ditties .. mule — the shepherds sang 
songs also and enjoyed muric together. Tho rereronco 
is to their eiirly poetic eflforts which were appreoiated 
bj’ their coUoge-fellow.s and tutors. Ditty — originally 
meant the tcords — and not the limes of a song, now 
they mean love poems. 

33. Temper’d — modulated, attuned ; “set." Th' 
oaten flute — the flute made of oat-straw, used by 
Roman shepherds. Oaten — made of oat straw. The 
oateu-flute or reed-pipe is a favourite instrument in 
pastoral poetry. CE. “When shepherds pipe an 
oaten straw’ (Shakes: Look’s C'lbour Loil). Tho line 
is to bo scanned thus : — 

‘Tempered ] to th’ oa- } ten flute. 

34 Satyrs Fauns — a pastoral reference to 

tlio midergraduates of Milton’s time. Satyrs— (Greek) 
and Fauns— (Roman), merry rural dieties not clearly 
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distingiiislied by ancient writers They were ima- 
gined as having human forms but with traces of the 
goat in horns or ears or cloven heel They form a 
part of the stock of writers of pastoral poetry and 
represent the luxuriant power ot natui'e. Rough — 
boisterous and inclined to riotous merriment. 

36. Would . . .long- -even they admired Lycidas 
and his songs, 

36. Old Damoetas — a Greek shepherd’s name 
taken from Theocritus; it also occurs in Sidney’s 
Arcadia. It is a common name in pastoral writers 
and perhaps here it refers to W.Chappell, Milton’s 
tut )r. Masson notes that ‘old’ is a favourite word 
with Milton implying compliment. 

37-49. Milton gives direct expression to his 
grief in these lines. ‘Thou art gone, and nature 
laments thee: thy loss is like a blight to thy fellow 
shepherds.’ The paucity of rhyme in these lines is 
also noticeable. 

37. The heavy change — the loss of Lycidas 
which is hard to endure. Heavy — sad. Now that 
— seeing that. Of. : — 

“But, of the heavy change! bereft 
Of health, strength, friends and kindred’’ 

(Wordswortli ; Simon Lee.) 

38. Now thou art gone — the repetition is 
pathetic. Never must return — ‘art fated never to 
return.’ The construction is ‘must never return.’ 

39-41. Thee the woods . . mourn — the construc- 
tion is; 'The woods overgrown with wild thyme 
and the gadding vine, and the caves with all their 
echoes, mourn thee.’ The device of making, woods. 
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oaves, and tlieir echoes mourn for Lyoidas is 
borrowed from Greek models. Thyme— a wild ard- 
matic grass. Gadding— strapng in luxuriant growth, 
‘Envy is a gadding passion’ \Bacon). Echoes 
personified here. Of, Shelley in Adonais (St. 15)— 

‘Lost Echo sits amid the voiceless mountains, 

And feeds her grief ‘with his remembered lay.’ 

Mourn governs ‘thee’ 

42. Hazel-copses — ‘copse’ is derived from a 
French word which means ‘a wood that is periodi- 
cally cut’. English copses are chiefly composed of 
hazel, 

44. Fanning lays — loaves which moved to 

and fro, like a fan, and showed as if they felt joy 
at thy sweet songs, will move no more. They will 
wear a gloomy aspect. To— driven by or in accom- 
paniment with. Nature is shown here in sympathy 
with man or affected by human emotions. This is 
an instance of ‘pathetic fallacy’. 

45. Killing — destructive, fatal. When applied 
to shepherds it means ‘dreadful.’ Canker — The oan- 
kerworm, a sort of caterpillar that eats into the 
buds of roses. Gf. 

“The canker galls the infants of the spring, 

'Too oft before their buttons are disclosed.’’ 

'.{BamUt I. 3), 

Canker— originally the -same word with ‘cancer.’ 

46. Faint-worm — it is not certain what parti- 
cular worm Milton refers to; it must be some that 
causes disease in sheep and cattle. 'Perhaps it may 
be a kind of spider, called a tainct, of red colour’ 
which w.as erroneously supposed to be a deadly 
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poison for cows and horses. Weanling — nowly 
weaned. ‘To wean’ means primarily ‘to accustom to 
do without anything.' Hence the expression means 
‘herds or young ones that can now do without their 
mother ; that have given up sucking and begun to 
graze. 

47. Gay* wardrobe — bright and varied colours. 
‘Wardrobe’ is properly a closet for robes and not 
clothes themselves. Note the condensed expressive- 
ness. 

48. When flr*t .... blows — the obvious way of 
pointing to the spring time. White thorn — haw-thorn 
or May blossom. Blow* — blossoms or flowers. 

49. Such — so ‘killing’ or dreadful. To shepherd's 
ears — when his friend got the news of his death. 

60-63. The poet ' addresses the Nymphs and 
asks where they were when Lycidas was drowned.' 
Why could nob they save him from drowning? But 
they could not once save Orpheus. This form of 
address Milton has imitated partly from. Theocritus 
and partly from Virgil. 

60. Nytnph* — guardian spirits; mythological 
female deities who presided over fountains, rivers, 
seas, mountains and groves, ft is a mistake to con- 
found them here with the Muses. Imitated from 
Theocritus. Remorselees'deep — pitiless sea. 

51. ' Lov’d Lycida* — Lycidas whom you loved 
because he was a lover of natural beauty and wrote 
pastoral poetry. 

52. The steep — Hales, Keightley and others 
think that Peumaenmnr * which * overhangs the ' sea, 
opposite Anglesea, is ’ suggested. According to 
Richardson, the reference is to the hill Kerig-y-Druid- 
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ion in Dcnbiglisiro, montionod in Caradon s Bn* 
tannin a*! n burial-place of the Druids. In any case rt 
must bo some Welsh mounUiin, overlooking the 
Irish seas. 

53 Druids — they n-ero priests of the Old Celtic 
races of Gaul, Britain and Ireland. They vrero 
priests in their religious, and bards in their poetic 
character. The oak was the symbol of the Supreme 
Being for them and their religion was made up^ of 
nature worship and symbolism. Lie — lie buriedj 
and where their graves arc. 

54 Shaggy top — 'thickly wooded. It refor.s to 
the old graves and high places of the Druids. Mona — 
The isk of .Anglesey. It is a mistake to confuse it 
with the l.slo of Man. Tacitus .speaks of it as covered 
with forc.st, and that it wn.s famed for the oak groves 
of the Druids. Mona is frequently described as the 
nursing mother of Wales, in allusion to its old fer- 
tility or to its being the residence of the Draids. 

55. Deva — The river Deo. ‘Devn’ is its ancient 
name and Tenny.son calls it “the sacred Dee.’^ It 
forms the boundary betw^een England and Wales, 
and it was supposed to intimate good and evil to the 
two countries by shifting its course. That' country 
had the worse in any eneounters to which the stream 
drew nearer. Drayton calls it ‘hallowed’ and Spenser 
‘Divine.’ Her wizard stream — Jlerlin the great 
o'cehantor used to haunt the valleys • of the Deo, 
according to the Faerie Quecne — i, 9‘f'4. Wizard 
literally meant a wise person. Here the word is not 
' used in a bad sense. 

66. Ay me — Alas. I fondly dream— I foolishly 
hope.^ 'riio poet suddenly realises the futility of his 
imaginings, and so his eloquence is abrnptlj' cheeked. 
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57. Had ye been there — those words onibodj' 
his dream that if the Nymphs had been tlieio they 
would have averted the catastrophe. Supply the 
words— ‘ye might have saved Lyeddas.’ For— The 
word ‘for’ depends on ‘fondl}*.’ The construction 
being — ‘I dream, Had ye been .... 1 But I dream 
fondly, for what. . . .?’ 

oS. Could — could do. Tlie Muse — Calliope, who 
was supposed to pre.side over Epic poetrj-, and was 
reputed to bo the mother of Orpheus. Orpheus — the 
story of Orpheus is taken from Virgil’s 4th Qf'oiyic. 
and it was a favourite allusion with the IGth and 
17th centui 3 ' poets Orpheus wi\s the son of Oeagrns 
.and Calliope, and had a lyre given to him 1 ) 3 ' Apollo. 
He played upon it so exquisitely that all thing.s ina- 
minato as well as aminate were charmed. lie mar- 
ried Eurydico and when she died of suake-hito, he 
followed her to Hade.s and so charmed Pluto that ho 
allowed his wife to aceompnn}' him back to earth 
on condition that he did not look upon her until the 
borders of Hades bad been passed. The temptation 
was too groat; he looked and lost her for ever. In 
grief of her bo spumed the Thracian women, who 
tore him to pieces and throw his head into the Heh- 
vus. The head was washed ashore on Leshos but 
“the cold tongue even called on Euiydico." In 
Leshos his burial place was shown in Inter ages. 
Milton refers to the story in Paradise Lost also. See 
YII. 32-38. There too wc have, “nor co^tld the 
Muse defend her .son.” 

69. Enchanting son — Orpheus whose music on 
,the I 3 W 6 could enchant all and everything. Enchant- 
ing means both ‘charming’ and ‘delightful.’ 

60. Universal nature — both animate and inani- 
mate. Whom — whoso loss. 
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Gl. Rout — Disorderly crowd of tlio Thrftomii 
women who tore Orpheus to pieces. That mode. • • • 
roar — The wild outcry. The women wore in tho 
midst of their Bacchic revelries when they tore 
Orpheus to pieces. 

62. Gory visage — head covered with olots of 
blood. Visage — hero means head and not the face 
only. The stream — the Hebrus, the principal river 
of Thrace. 

63. Lesbian shore — Across the Aeglian sea to the 
shore of the island of Lesbos, where the head of Or- 
pheus was washed ashore. 

64-84:. The poet says; — ‘Of what good is iL 
these days) to undergo the high and strict disciplioo 
which befits a man for the vocation of a poet when 
true poetry is slighted? Would it not bo better to 
spphd time in trifles as others do.” The poet’s 
taek is a thankless one, heoanse earthly fame is ttn* 
certain. But the reward of a pure and noble life 
comes hereafter. This is the first digression in a 
higher mood. The following note by Prof. Hales is 
important. “Shakespeare, Beaumont, Fletcher, 
Massinger, and other bright lights of the Elieabeth- 
an age, had for some years passed away. The last 
representative of that great race — Ben Jonson — ^had 
just been gathered to his fellows The race of poet’s 
which had succeeded were of a ilifferent breed. The 
dramatic period was over There arose a tribe of 
light lyric poets — Herrick, Suckling, Donne, Love- 
lace, Wilier. It is easy to understand how, to one 
of Milton’s high poetic theory and purpose, the 
popularity of these triflers must have suggested des- 
pair for himself and for his time.” 

64r. What boots it — of what advantage is it. Boot 
comes from A. S. hot, profits remedy compensation. 
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[t survives in the adjective bootless’, profitless, and 
in the Phrase ‘to boot.’ The general idea is ‘what 
is the use of being a poet in these times, when true 
poetry is slighted and neglected?’ Uncessant care. — 
Incessant application to study, and preparation for 
the poet’s calling. 

66. To tend ...trade— the poet’s calling desc- 
ribed in pastoral. Apply ourself to poetry. Milton 
compares the light l3’rical poets of his time with the 
great Elizabethan dramatists who had now passed 
away. 

66. Strictly meditate — with great self-denial 
and. devotion pursue the art of writing poetry. Medi- 
tates — practise. Virgil’s expression is translated in 
English. Thankless Muse — the writing of poetry 
which brings no reward. The Muse giving no 
thanks to her votaries. High poetry was not appre- 
ciated in those days. 

67. Were it not done— would it not be better 
or wiser! Others — Milton’s contemporary poets , 
e.g. Herrick^^and Suckling. Use — Are wont; are 
accustomed to do. This use in the present is now 
obsolete. 

68. To port with — dally with. Why write high 
poetry and not amator^’^ verses? Amaryllis — 
Milton chooses names associated with pastoral verse. 
Amaryllis and Neaera are traditional names of she- 
pherdesses in Theocritus and Virgil. 

69. Tangles — locks. Warton thinks Milton 
refers to certain poems of Bhuchanan addressed to 
Amaryllis — and Neaera — which were well-known at 
this time’ {Rales). Milton not only means love- 
making but writing of erotic verses like those of 
Herrick end others. 
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70-72. Thi"? is one of the most frequently quot- 
ed passages in the entire poem. The love of fame 
the last weakness even wise men pnt of} — incites 
noble hearts to set light by all earthli enjoj'ments. 

70. Spur that doth raise — the high incentive 
that leads. Clear spirit — the man of pure soul and 
noble aims, purged of the grosser passions and world- 
ly desires. Pure, here means free from the taint of 
worldliness’ {Verity). Compare — 

“Due praise, that is the spur of doing well;” 

(Spensen Teais of the Mtises). 

“But all these spurs to mrtue, seeds of praise.” 

(Ben .lonson : Prince Henry’s Barriers). 

It is interesting to note that Shelley borrowed 
‘clear spirit’ from Milton and fittingly described him 
in the same words — 


“His clear sprite. 

Yet reigns o’er earth, the third among tlie sons 

of light.” {Adonais.) 

71. That last ...mind — the idea has been taken 
by ^lilton from Tacitus — “tbe desire of fame is the 
last {desire) cast off by the wise.’' Sir Henry Wotton 
wrote of James I. — 

“I will not deny hL« appetite for glory, which 
generous minds do ever latest part from.’' That — 
well-known. 

72.^ To scorn . days — an apt description of 
Milton’s life at Horton where the line was written. 
Delights personal or physical comforts. 

73-76. ‘When we hope to find the fair 
reward of living laborious days— ws. popula- 
rity— death comes and puts an end to our life.’ 
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78. Guerdon — rovrard, that is, Fame. Generally 
derived from Widardonnvi — a compound of Old 
German and Latin meaning a ‘return gift.’ 

74. Think — Hope. Blaze — the word is used 
for Fame suddenly making your name shine in gloiy. 
Flash of glory. ‘For what is glory but the blaze of 
fame?’ {Paradise Regained in 47). 

75. The blind Fury — Airopos one of the Fates. 
The Fates, three in number, C/otho, Lachesis and 
Afropos, were powerful goddesses who ruled over 
the birth and lifo of men. Clotho holds the distaff ; 
Lachesis, spins the thi-ead, and Atropos cuts the 
thread of life. She is called ‘blind’ because she is 
reckless and indifferent as to whom she strikes, 
Milton calls Atropos one of the Furies but she is 
one of the Fates. He was too good a classical 
scholar to confuse the three Fates with the three 
Furies {Tisiphone, Megara, Allecto). It seems that 
Milton called Atropos a Fury in a general sense or 
in indignation because she cruelly cut of King’s life 
in his prime. Abhorred shears the hateful sc 3 *the 
with which she cuts the thread of life. 

76. Slits the . . . life Cuts off frail human life, 
Life — the thread of life. Thin spun — because human 
life. is so frail. Slit — to out across or in two. It also 
meant to cut lengthwise. ‘But not the praise’ — 
Atropos may cut .short life but it cannot cut praise. 
Man may die but his fame remains in the world. 
The woods have been so disposed as to give the sense 
of a quick repartee. But not — but doth not slit the 
praise. 

77. Phoebus — Apollo, the god of song and 
music. He was the patron of poets. Touch’d 'my 
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ears — touching a person’s ear^ was 

symbolical way of reminding him of a thing, t ® 
ear being regarded as the seat of memofy* 

It was the establisl\6d mode of summoning ^ 
witness, as wo find in Horace. Trembling ear# 
There is a superstition that when we feel a tinglii^g 
sensation in the ear, it indicates that some peopl® 
are talking of us. Milton feels the tingling suggest- 
ing that his praise would survive his life. Milto^^ 
makes a fine use of a popular superstition. 

78-84. Fame is not to be found on this eafth- 
It is not mere loud rumour. It comes from God to 
those who become heirs of heavenly life, 

78. ‘Fame i« no . . . soil ’ — fame is not of this 
world: it belongs to the life after death. Mortal soil — 
The earth. That is during man’s life time. It is a 
poetic way of saying that anything associated tvith 
The earth is hound to die, it is mortal. Fame is 
mortal. 

79. Glistering foil — shining or bright sheet of 
metal put under precious stones to increase their 
lustre. Tinfoil or tinsel. Glister — glitter. The cons- 
truction is — ‘For is fame set in etc. 

80. Set off — shown to an advantage; displ^iyed. 
Set off agrees with ‘foil,’ not with ‘fame’. The lines 
78-80 have been explained as under : — 

‘True fame does not lie in the dazzling appear- 
ance of success which man presents to 
society, nor has it aught to do with popular 
applause and report. Bather it is a thing 
‘spiritual and unworldly in its essence.’ 

{Verify). 
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‘Fame lies not in the gaudy tinsel, displayed 
to the world, of earthly honour, nor in 
being %videly talked about.’ {Elton). 

‘Fame does not consist in the false lustre dis- 
played to the world, or in widespread 
rumour.’ {Storr). 

Broad — widely circulated. Compare — 

‘What’s fame, a fancied life in other’s breath?’ 

( Pope : Essay on Man). 

81. Lives and spreads —because Fame is compared 
to a plant. Aloft — high. By — by means of. Prof. 
Elton — “Bj’’ viitue of: possibl}^, in presence of.” 
But this does not agree with ‘witness,’ though it fits 
well with ‘eyes.’ 

82. All judging Jove — the great God who 
weighs every one in the same balance and judges 
all impartially. Jove and Apollo the Christian and 

classical names are blended together, Dr. Johnson 
reproves Milton for the mixture. Milton saw no in- 
congruity in such blending of classical mythology 
and Christian faith. The main idea is: — “Fame draws 
its very life from the ultimate approval of the all- 
righteous judge” {Storr). God is the ‘perfect judge’ 
because nothing escapes His eye and He is infallible 
in his discrimination. God’s judgment alone con- 
fers true fame. 

83. Lastly — finally. Prom His decision there 
is no appeal, of course. 

84:. Of so much . . .meed — expect to get as thy 
reward so much fame in heaven.’ Meed — reward or 
recompense. 

85-102. The poet returns to the main theme and 
to the pastoral strain. ‘Back to my pastoral mood! 
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metaphor. The material the ‘oat’ is put for the ins- 
trument the pipe which accompanies the song, the 
‘pipe’ for the song itself, and the song for the muse, 
the song-maker, who is presented as ‘listening,’ and 
this finally is made equivalent to the actual singing 
of what was seen or heard, so as to secure a rare 
vividness and vigour.’ 

89. Herald of the sea — Triton, the herald of 
Neptune, god of the sea who is hero represented as 
being sent by his master to plead for his innocence 
in the matter of Lycidas’ death, and the cause of 
the shipwreck. Triton is the son and trumpeter of 
Neptune, represented as blowing a horn or couch in 
order to still the waves of the sea, and having a fish- 
tail instead of legs. 

90. la Neptune’s plea — came to clear Neptune of 
the charge of having caused Lycidas’ death. Plea — 
defence or excuse. Neptune — Greek Poseidon, was 
the son of Saturn and Rhea and brother of Jupiter 
and Pluto. He was the king of the sea and also god 
of horses. He is usuall* represented with a tri- 
dent in his hand and being drawn across the sea in a 
chariot of brazen-hoofed horses, attended by tritons 
and nymphs. 

91. Felon — cruel, wicked and merciless, because 
presumed to be guilty of the death of Lycidas and 
the occasion of so many misfortunes. ‘Guilty and 
put upon their trial.’ From the adjective ‘fell’ 
(Celtic word ‘fall,’ bad.) 

92. Hard ipisbap ...doom’d — the unfortunate 

circumstances which led to the condemnation of, or 
caused the death of. Gentle swain — gentle shepherd. 
‘Gentle’ presumes innocence on the part of the .con- 
demned shepherd. This line is the indirect report 
of the question which Triton is supposed to put to 
the winds and waves. / 
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99. Sleek. Panope with all her sitters — Pauopo 
was one of the fifty daughters of Noreus. Nerous 
was a sea deity, son of Ocoanus and Term, and 
husband of Doris, by whom ho had fifty daughters 
called Nereides. ITc was gifted with propheej^, and 
lived in the Aegean Sea. Panope, one of the Nerei- 
des is described as playing with her sisters on the 
smooth sea. If the sea had not. boon calm Noreidios 
would not have been enjojdng their sport there. 
Sleek — smooth, Tlio w’ord is generally applied to 
things and not to persons. Here it moans'smooth 
and shining with the water, like a seal’ (Elton). 

100. Fatal and perhdiout bark — the doomed 
ship, ill-fated and treacherous, in which King sailed. 
Perfidious— because it wont down in a calm sea. 

101. Built in th’ eclipse — ‘Eclipses wore believed, 
both in the ancient and in later ages, to be times of 
evil omen, and to bring a curse upon everything 
done during thorn. They were supposed to bo cau- 
sed by the spiteful power of witches. (Hales). The 
ship was unsea worthy because built in an ominous 
time when an eclipse was taking place. Compare 
Macbeth . IV. I. 271: — ‘Slips of yew Silvered in the 
moon’s eclipse’. Rigg’d with cur*es dark — the mean- 
ing will change according to the sense of ‘with.’ If 
‘with’ means ‘along with’ or ‘in the midst of' the 
phrase would moan — ‘the ship was rigged in the 
midst of dark curses i, e., when ill-boding curses 
were being uttered by the witches.’ If ‘with’ has 
an instrumental sense, then by a bold metaphor the 
phrase-may mean: — ‘rigged with curses along with 
the necessary ropes, etc,’ . To rig a ship — is. to fib 
out with the necessarj' tackle, ropes sails etc. Dark — 
foul. So the responsibility of bringing about the 
disaster of shipwreck is of the ill-starred ,«hip and 
not of the winds or waves. 
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to the rushes and reeds growing along the banks 
of the Cam. Hairy — shaggy. His bonnet sedge — 
his head-dress was made of sedge. ‘Sedge’ is used 
adjectivelj' here. ‘Bonnet’ was formerly used for 
man’s head-dress as well. Now it is used for 
women’s cap. Sedge — a kind of grass or water-flag 
which grows plentifully in the river. 

105. Inwrought dim — the meaning of this phrase 
is not clear and no satisfactory explanation has been 
given. Warburton is of opinion that it refers to 
“the fabulous traditions of the high antiquity of 
Cambridge.’’ Some think that Milton alludes to the 
indistinct, dusky streaks, and a variety of dotted 
marks which appear on sedge leaves when dried. 
“Probably by “figures dim” are meant-symbolical 
devices and representations worked in embroidery; 
they may have had reference to the history of 
Cambridge University” i^Verity). Inwrought — 
marked, embroidered 

106. Sanguine flower — the hj'acinth. Hyacinthus 

was a Spartan prince whom Apollo loved but whom 
he slew by mistake. "While Hyacinthus was playing 
at quotis he was killed bj'' the disCus of the god, 
and from his blood sprang up a -flower which bore on 
its petals the Greek latters {AJ, AI, Alas,! Ala^,!) 
Ovid tells the story in Metamorphoses X. Inscribed 
with woe — ‘the edge of the ‘sedge bonnet’ is inscri- 
bed with woe like the edge ot that sanguine flower.” 
The reeds of Camus are branded with grief for 
Lycidas, as the flower of Apollo is branded with 
grief for Hyacinthus. Sanguine — bloody: having come 
the blood drops. ^ 

107. Reft — forcibly taken away from me; stolen 
away; robbed me of. Dearest pledge — Dearest child. 
‘Pledge’ 'i? here used in the sense of child — Latin 
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pignut, pledge or secoriU*. A cliild is the secan J 
of mataal affection of the parents. King js'as » 
promising scholar and had gained repniatton 
Cambridge. 

108-1.61. ‘Lastly St. Peter, as head of the chorea, 
mourns the young shepherd- so much better fitteo 
be a pastor than the self-seekers rrho had intrude^ 
into the church, and -whom he proceeds, onth lofty 
indignation, to rebuke and rram for their neglect 
of their true duties.’ 

Archbishop Laud vr&s at the height of his power 
when this passage was written. Though a genuine 
reformer he insisted too much on outward uniformity 
and thus alienated many Puritans including filiiton. 
In the opinion of Palgrave Lycidas ‘suffers by the 
intrusion of the writer’s narrow and violent theolo- 
gical politics.’ ■'iTe cannot agree with this view 
because Milton has not allowed his poetry to he 
^oiit by politics. ‘It is here that the poem rises to 
its greatest height of passion. “In the rest of Lyddas 
though p^sion m genuinely presenL yet it is 
filtered through many xinilcts, and we are blinded 
to the real fulness of the stream; but here it runs in 
one current, and irresistably."’ {Elton). ‘The passage 
which begins, “last came and last did go,*’ raises in 
us a thrill of sweslmck expectation which I can only 
compare with that excited by the Cassandra of 
Aeschylus' Agememnon' [Mark Paidson). “When 
Milton felt strongly, he wrote fiercely, ifire passage 
is a splendid and fierce cry of wrath, and the rongh 
trumpet note, warlike and unsparing, which it 
sounds against the unfaithful herdmen and the ‘grim 
woir was to ring louder and louder through the 
prose worts, and finally to clash in the ears of those 
very Preshyteiiats whom he now supported.’’ (Stop- 
ford Brooke). Prof, Elton give.« the general idea of 
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these lines in these words : — “Last came Peter, and 
sternly said, “'Would some of the hireling shepherds 
had gone, and not thou, Lycidas ! They know 
naught of shepherding: their teaching satisfies not 
hut corrupts the sheep, whom the papal wolf also 
devours apace. But their doom is at hand." Rushin 
in his Sesame, and Lilies (§ 20 — 25) has made a 
beautiful comment of high literary value on this 
famous passage 

109. The pilot of the Galilean lake — St. Peter, 
regarded as the founder of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Peter was originally a fisherman on the sea 
of Galilee {Matt. IV J8-20), and his name here is 
suggestive of the fact that Lycidas also perished at 
sea. Galilean lake is Lake Tiberias. 

110. Two massy keys... twain — St. Peter 
holds two massive keys one of gold and the other 
of iron. Compare Mathew XVI, 19, “I will give 
unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven." 

In the mediaval times St. Peter was represented 
as carrying two keys, one of gold and one of silver. 
Milton substitutes iron for silver, and gives St. Peter 
the power of shutting heaven and not hell. 

111. The golden opes — opens the gates of heaven. 
Amain — with force or firmly, as it were with a 
clang. 

112. Mitr'd locks— St. Peter is said to be the 
first bishop of Rome. Wearing on his head the 
mitre or head-dress of a bishop. He is described 
Mitred — perhaps because he speaks with episcopal 
authority. Stern bespake — spoke indignantly. ‘Bes- 
pake’ is now only used transitively. 

113. Spared for thee — ^given away to save thee. 
In the lines that follow Milton thunders against the 
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king’s son, Matt, xxii, 1-9. Bidden — who felt the 
urge from within to get ordained. 

119. Blind mouths — this bold expression signi- 
fies ignorance and gluttony of the corrupt olergymen. 
It is a classical idiom used most effectively here. 
The seeming incongruity disappears if we remember, 
as Euskin says, that a ‘bishop’ means a person who 
‘sees,’ and a ‘pastor’ means a person who ‘feeds,’ so 
that a ‘blind mouth’ combines both the evils from 
which a clergyman must be entirely free “The 
shepherds are emphatically terved motctJis first for 
their gluttony, secondly in reference to their preach- 
ing. . . Next by a bold figure of speech the mouths 
are said to hold a sheep hooTc" (Jeri'am). Months — 
gluttons. The blindness is, of course, spiritual. 

120. To hold a sheep hook — how to perform 
their duties properly. The ‘pastoral staflP in the 
terms of pastoral imageiy would be a sheep-hook. It 
is a hook fastened to a pole by which shepherds lay 
hold on the legs or necks of their sheep. Least — 
learnt in the least. 

121. Faithful herdman’s art — all that is neces- 
sary for the right discharge of the pastor’s duty. 
Herdman — shepherd. 

122. What recks it them ? — what do they care ? 
It is an impersonal construction. ‘Recks’ now sur- 
vives in ‘reckless ’ They are sped — they are provided 
for. They have got a living and they cared only 
for their preferment. Sped — is the post participle of 
tlie verb ‘speed,’ still used in ‘God speed you,’ 
meaning God may give you success. 

123. When they list — only when it pleases them. 
List — choose. Their lean and flashy songs — the songs 
stand here for preaching or religious discoures. 
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126. But swoJn with wind — their minds are filled 
with unscriptixral doctrines, or idle and perverse 
teachings. The rank mist they draw — corrupt, poi.son- 
ous teachings, which corrupt their hearts and thus 
they ‘rot inwardly.’ Rank — un-wholesoine or pesti- 
lent. Draw — inhale: breathe. 

127. Rot inwardly — poison their very soul.’ 
Mental and moral ruin overtakes a people when their 
teachers are unfaithful. Foul contagion spread — 
corrupt others as well by disseminating false doc- 
trines among them. They not only lead evil lives 
themselves but become an example for others to 
follow. Both the lines taken together mean: — “But 
corrupted with vain and unwholesome doctrines, 
endanger their own souls, and prove the ruin of 
others. 

128. Besides what — while all this injury to the 
Church is taking place. What — all these. The grim 
wolf — the Church of Rome, or the Catholic section 
of the Established Church. Professor Watson is of 
opinion that the words refer to Rome or there may 
be a secondary allusion to the legendary origin of 
Rome: Romulus after whom the city takes its 
name, was in his infancy cared for by a wolf.’ 
With . privy paw — secret and underhand methods. 
Milton refers to the system of proselytism then 
carried on by the Roman Catholic part 3 '^ in England. 

’ The ‘privj^ paw’ denotes the secrecy with which the 
Romish priests and Jesuits laboured to make cou- 
verts” (8fo?r). 

129. Daily devours apace — refers to the growth 
■of Popery and the large number of converts which 

!! , were made in Laud’s time to Catholicism. It was a 
r subject of alarm and complaint among the Puritans. 
And nothing said-^uo protests are heard against 
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these secretly managed conversions to Roman C^- 
tliolicism. Milton is naturally angry with tho 
supinoness and indiflerenco of the English Church to 
this danger, as its seriousness was not sufficiently 
realized. The prelates should have vehemently op* 
posed it. Perhaps the appeal is not made so much 
against Laud, who endeavoured to stop conversions, 
but against the indiffercirce of the King, who secrete 
ly .sympathised with his Homan Catholic Queen. 
She, no doubt strongly favoirred the camro of her 
own Church. Tho two lines mean : — “While all this 
injury to tho Church is taking place, there is another 
source of loss to which tho English clergy seem to bo 
indifferent, viz. the desertions to tho Church of Romo 
that arc so frequent.” 

130. That two handed-engine at the door — It is a 
much debated expression and various intei'pretations 
and some of the quite acceptable, have been made. 
There is, howev'cr: no doubt about the general mean- 
ing of the two lines. 

(130 and 131). ‘The lime of retribution is 
at hand, and that it will bo sudden and decisive.’ 
The various interpretations which have been given 
of the expression 'two-handed engine’ are given 
below ; — 


(1) It may be a variation of the ‘sharp two- 
edged’ sword of Revelation i, 16. 

•(2) The two houses of Parliament may have been 
referred to, as Masson thinks. 


(3) It may refer to the axe of tho Gospel 
(Matthew iii, 10) “And now the axe is laid to the 
root of the tree; therefore every tree which bringeth 
not forth good fruit is hewn down” (Newton). 

(4) It is a definite prophecy by Milton of Laud’s 

execution which actually took place in 1645. And 
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SO the ‘iwo-eilgcd engine’ is the axe by which Land 
was to lose his head afterwards. This is the opinion 
of Warton. 

(5) ‘I would suggest that the sword of Justice 
is meant’ (Verit}'). 

(6) Jerram interprets it in a general way mean- 
ing, ‘thorough and sweeping reformation’ of the 
Church which did take place some years later. 
Two handed — wielded with both hands. Engine — is 
an elaborately constructed machine. Ety. the same 
word as ‘ingenuity.’ At the door — the urgent re- 
forms will be irresistible now. Reforms are close at 
hand. 

131. To smite . ...more — the reforms will be 
thorough and sweeping. Final and decisive steps 
to crush the evil will be taken. Newton quotes 1, 
Samuel XXXVI, 9., “Let me smite him I pray thee 
with the spear even to the earth at once, and I loill 
not smite him the second timi?' Mr. Verity’s remarks 
(onll. 113-131) thatMiltou condemns a certain section 
and not all the clergy is concluded with the enumeara- 
tion of his charges. He condemns them because (1) 
they enter the church by unworthy means, for un- 
worthy ends, to gain preferment, to enjoy well-being, 
it is no love of religion that brings them there, 
11. 114-118. l2) They are ignorant, blind leaders of the 

blind, II, 119-124. (3) They are indifferent about 
their duties, and incompetent to fulfil them, and 
leave the people without due teaching, 11. 122- 126. 
(4) They allow false doctrines to spread, 11. 126-127. 
(6) They do not check perversions to the Roman 
Catholic Church, 128-129. In the last lines (130-131) 
Milton makes a prophecy that the day of retributinn 
is near and that it would be sudden and decisive. 
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ate accustomed to linger. Use —.Haunt ; are wont 
(to be;) frequent; dwell. 

137. Of shades — the construction is — ‘where the 
mild whispers of shades, and wanton winds, and 
gushing hrooks, use.’ Wanton — roving at will, un- 
restrained and, therefore, frolicsome and sportive. 

138. Whose — refers to ‘vales’. Fresh lap — cover- 
ed with green vegetation. Swart star — the Dog star, 
Sims which rose at Athens about midsummer and 
was therefore supposed to cause hot weather and 
flowers towither. It is called ‘swart’ or blackening 
because it withers flowers and scorches vegetation. 
‘Sparely — seldom. Looks — casts its evil planetary 
influence. In those ever green vallej's even in the 
hottest part of the year, when the ominous Dog star 
rises, the flowers and vegetation are not withered. 

139. Quaint enamell’d eyes — brightly coloured 
flowers. Quaint — combines the ideas of ‘curious’ 
and ‘pretty’ (Flower). Enamelled— is used to express 
vivid and various colours, such as are found in 
enamel paintings. ‘Eyes’ — the sweet flowers that 
look like eyes. The centre of a flower is also often 
called the eye 

140. Suck the .... showers — feed on the sweet 
and refreshing rain. Honied — wholesome to the 
plants. 

141. Purple — it is used here as a verb and the 
sense is ‘to make brilliant.’ The word does not 
suggest the particular colour, but any glowing colour 
from purple to scarlet. Latin purpureus — ‘dazzling 
or rich of hue.’ Vernal — of spring lime. 

142. Rathe — early. It is an obsolete word and 
‘rather’ is its comparative form. Tennyson revived 
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men of rathe and riper yenrs” (In 
Memoriam). Primtose — it is a yellotv’ sprinjT bloom. 
Forsaken dies -Milton firA wrote ‘unv.-edded’ as it 
was suggested by Shakespeare in Winfer’s TaU— 
“Primroses that die unmarried ere they can behold 
Bright Plioebus in his strength”. The flower is 
imagined to die heart-broken because forsaken by 
sunlighb while growing in a shady valley. 

143. The tufted crow-toe — it is a common weed, 
theflower of which is supposed to bear a resemblance 
to a crow’s foot. It is commonly called ‘crow's foot' 
and grows singly and not in uffts. But as it divides 
into several pails the poet seems justified in using 
‘tufted’. Tufted — divided into several parts. Pale 
jessamine — white jessamine. 

143. Pink — flower of any one of several plants 
of the genus f>ianthus — carnation, etc. Pansy — it is 
a species of violet deveiyp;d by cultivation into large 

/blossoms of great variety of colour. 

144. Freakt with jet— spotted with dark spots or 
streaks. 8onje varieties of pansy bear dark spots on 
the petals. ‘Freckle’ is the diminutive of ‘fresh.’ 

146. Well attir’d woodbine — tbc honevsucklo 
with a beautiful foliage or blossoming richly/ Wood 
bine or woodbind— is a climber and includes some 
kinds of ivy. It binds the trees hence the name. 
Well-attired— Hale.s gives two alternative interpreta- 
tions— (i) well covered ivith leaves, (2) fair-flowered 
wellhead-dressed. The head-dresses of Elizabethan 
ladies were called ‘atliers’. izaue.tian 


14T. Cowslip-a beautiful and fragrant ‘species 
of primrose, common in English pasteur.^ Wan- 
pale. That hand....head— ‘that hang tfieh- heads 
and seem pensive,' — ■■■■’ 
with grief. Pensive- 


weighed down 
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148. That sad embroidery wears — all those 
flowers, suggestive o£ sorrow which wear faded 
colours or look pale. The colours of flowers ma}' 
appear like mournful dresses. Embroidery— literally 
means ornamental needle work. Here the word 
suggests the variagated colours of flower-petals. 

149. Amnranthus — the Greeks believed that the 

flower of this plant was everlasting and never faded. 
Gr. Amaranfos — unfading. It is used for making 
funeral wreath.s. Bid Amaranthus shed — 

Amaranthus should divest itself of all its beautiful 
flowers, because for the present occasion it must be 
like ‘every flower that sad embroidery wears.' 
Beauty — lustre. 

160. DaffadiUies — daffodils or daffodowndilly. 
It is a yellow flower of the lily tribe — also called 
King's spear — the word is a corruption of ‘asphodel’. 
Fill their cups with tears — should bens if in mourning 
because required to form the funeral wreath. 

161. To strew the. lies — all these flow^ers 
were required to bo scattered over the tomb of 
Lyoidas Laureate hearse — tbepoet’s tomb. ‘Laureate’, 
crowned with laurels. Here the word has been 

' variously explained — (1) "ft may allude to “Lycidas” 
being a poet or rather to his being lamented by 
poets” {Hales). (2) Decked with laurels (SIoit). 
(3) The reference may be to the fact that Kino had 
obtained an academical degree. The first inter- 
pretation is certainly the best. Hearse — %vas used 
both for tomb and coffin. Here and originally it 
meatit a triangular frame work of wood on which 
the coffin rested. Here it means ‘tomb.’ It was a 
favourite device of pastrol poets to enumerate a 
number of flowers and Milton has also followed the 
same practice. Many such passages are found and 
there is no need to suppose that Milton directly 
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163. Lei our . . surmise — ^let us indulge in the 
idle fancy and falsely suppose for our comfort that 
the dead body of Lycidas is lying before us. Frail 
thoughts — idle fancies. Dally — sport, play or trifle 
with. False surmise — vain supposition or make 
believe that the bones of Lycidas are in his hearse 
and not rolling in the deep. It may be noted that 
in ‘let' the line is only one main verb and then follow 
a number of clauses, and at the end two imperatives 
are introduced by a kind of paran thesis. 

164:. Ay me! — ‘alas' The delusion unde'" which 
the poet tried to find some relief has now vanished, 
and the cruel truth dawns upon his mind. The shores 
. .wash — the meaning is ‘the seas wash and shores 
mangle the corpse’. 

155. Far away — the bones now cannot be found 
even near the place where the ship was wrecked, 
what to say of their being enclosed in a hearse. 

166. Beyond .... Hebrides — since King’s body 
was never found, Milton surmises that it may have 
either been carried nortliwards to Hebrides, or (1.160) 
south towards Cornwall. Hebrides — Western Isles, 
a group of islands lying to the north of Scotland, 
and noted for the stormy seas around. 

157. Whelming — overwhelming. Milton at first 
' wrote ‘humming’ borrowed from Shakespeare — 
‘humming water’ fPericles iii, i, 64).^ 

168. Monstrous world — tlie bottom of the sea > is 
a world full of monsters. Shakespeare has given a 
wonderful picture of “the secrets of the deep’ in 
Clarence’s dream in Rickard HI (I, IV,' 16-33). 

159. To our moist vows denied — the body of 
Lycidas being denied to us or held' back from, our 
heartful prayers. Moist vows — according to Verity 
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Ipoins out -“Camden tells us that Land’s End is the 
only part o£ our island that looks directly towards 
Spain.” Namancos . it is near Cape Finistere on the 
Spanish coast. Bayona’s hold — the castle of Bayona. 
The site of these two places was discovered by the 
Miltonic editor Todd (1809), in an edition of Merca- 
tor's Atlas — published in England in 1636, the year 
before Lycidas was written. Milton may well have 
used the atlas. 

163-164. Milton has called up the vision of St. 
Michael and is so impressed by it that he, rather 
abruptly, turns from Lycidas and addresses the Angel. 
The editor Wartou (1786) well explains, “look no 
longer seaward to Namancos and Bayonas hold. . . 
look homeward towards your own coast, and view 
with pity the corpse of the shipwrecked Lycidas 
floating hither.” A. critic remarks — “This passage is 
truly Miltonic in grandeur of conception.” But 
Verity is of opinion that these two lines sound like 
an after thought. 

163. Angel — it must be Michael who is bidden 
to turn from his gaze over seas and look with com- 
passion upon mourners. Jerram thinks the Angel 
is Lycidas and Newton agrees thinking that the glori- 
fied spirit of Lycidas is addressed as an ‘Angel’ now. 
But the contrast between ‘looks toward’ and look 
homeward’ makes it quite clear that Milton refers 
to Michael -and not to Lycidas. Ruth — pity, an obso- 
lete word. It survives in ‘ruthless.’ 

164'. ' Dolphtuf — an aJiimal of the ■^hale kind, 
about 8 or 10- feet long It was a belief that it was 
a friendly fish to mankind and was much affected hy 
music. Milton refers to a clasaical legend. Arion, 
the famous musician who, when returning from 
Sicily to Corinth, with rich prizes, was threatened 
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1fi7 Wat’rv floor — the surface of the sea. 
hakespeare has “the floor of heaven” (il/erchani of 
enice V, i, 58). Compare ‘level m 1. 9a. 

. 168. The day-star— the sun. More commonly 
ae title was applied to the morning star, ^^citei. 
erram says: “The day star may _ possibly as 

,,ewton thinks, be the sun, which ^is 
iiurnal star’ in Paradue Lost. x. 10b . 

Iwhile the bright day-star rides his glorioiis rou 
Vlvester’s DlBarlas 


called the 
Compare — 


ariun. In the ocean bed in 
’Western ocean. Reference is probably to the oia 
flief that the sun sank into the “steep Atlantic 

.ream.” 

169. .Anon repairs head— immediately Im 

ses again and renews his brightness. Repairs 
takes fresh again — a Latinism. ompare 

"Tomorrow he repairs his golden flood 

Gray : 2'he Bctrd, 

170. Tricks his beams- 'flashes with ^enew^ 
•illiancy because washed in the ocean. Trick 
resses out ; adorns or sets 

^ith new spangled ore with brig g . . j 

pangle-a small thin, plate or boss of shining metah 
nd so spangled is -something adorned ^nd ma 
parkling ’ and brilliant. By ore ^ i ton _ p 
Lant ‘gold’, though properly it is a jein of aj 
,ind of metal. The word ore--alw_ays has the sen ^ 
f gold in Shakespeare. Probably "''’as 
onfusion between ‘ore’ and aurum (go ). P 
“And spangled'heavens in golden robes invests. 

Fletcher : Purple Island, vii, i. 

171.' Flames— shines brightly. The forehead. .. 

ky — the eastern horizon is beautifully oallec 
‘Whead of the sky.’ 
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176. Unexpressive.....ong inexpressible mar- 
riage song. The allusion is to Rerelation xix b, (, 
and XXII, 7. ^ 

Where all true believers are spoken of as ’bidden 
to the marriage feast of the lamb of God . iHe 
•whole ceremony is symbolical. 

177 In the love-in the blessfiil kingdoms 
ot joy ind love where dwell the Meek. The cone- 
tniction of the line is to be noted. 

17Q Their entertain .. above— he is •welcomed 
in heaven by all the saints. Entertain-welcome. 
Saints — the blessed ones. 

179. Solemn troops— dignified 
.octett=.-o£ angels. The «t?™n,» “ “ 

borate We«rchy o_t .a„gels^^^^^^^^ 

’fellowshipTc f icy" (XI, 80! Sccle«e»-8c»“=c there 

U- rSs one of 
Shelley’s Siyta*-".nd singing |^hU dost soar. an__ 

Sn\ra -idea ‘^That naove in mystic 

dance not with^tso„g^^^. T^ 

Vtea. 

•STef ?M;“;esf Milton ran*» the act 

of saints. The tears i" wSS 

his sorrow of his untimely deat an 

promises of youth. , , 

183 Hence forth ...... shore— ange 

of the sea coast near which he was ' i o 

a distinctly pagan idea. Hilton shows .k““ac‘4 “ 
•incorrigible son of the Renaissance by intioducing 
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a pagan belief, following so close upon the scrlplural 
sentiment and language. Jcrrain remarks, “Many 
will agree with Todd in wishing that after the sub- 

the tears from the 

eyes of Lycidas ho had not been converted into the 
classical (Pagan) genius of the shore . . the mention 
of him here serves, somewhat inartistically, to mark a 
return to the p^toral form in which the poem is 
chiefly set”. Verity also considers it on^ more 

™nfspirit!"’'""°" pro- 

requital to tlllfe S^thy ‘'Trowniw“* 

to thee. Probably Miltqn is referrin|' to^^he 
often mentioned in Latin poetrv tha? v , 

the drowned man remains^ as f- 

of the locality where he met Ids Sin"” 

T d s2 or sLirr 

good-shall protect and save from disaS;. 

185. Perilous Bood— stormy sea ‘To nil * 

sail over that dangerous sea’ tT. V L , 
now say ‘over’ or ‘on’ ?Halesh ’ "" 

]\Ionody o^ Pas^ord enS" Th1?a7 

the poem do not belong to thn of 

notpartofasonrsuu|blMLl””1^^ ^re 

character as the shepherd ^who in >> ^®aginaiy 

but are distinctly a smLa ^ 

Milton speaks directly critini ^P^ in which 

written in his ima^S chaSr ^rst 

.rt VI-- « 

X” 
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ai)d ‘unskilled’ but also, according to its original 
meaning, ‘unknown, strange, unfamiliar’. Milton 
•may be referring to himself as ‘an unknown j^oet’ 
though conscious of his future greatness. 

' 187. While the gray — ‘morning’ is here 

compared to a pilgrim as in Pai'acihe lie gamed (IV, 426) 
— “Till Morning fair came forth with pilgrim steps 
in amice gray”. Still— silent. With sandals gray — 
at gray dawn. The shepherd had begun to sing at 
day-break but in his eagerne.ss he had oontinued till 
evening” (Bell). In praise of this line Fowler says, 
“The line is exquisite as music and equally lovelj’^ 
as a picture”. 

188. He— ‘the uncouth swain' or Milton himself. 
Touched the stops . . quills — pla 3 -ed upon vat ious 
reeds and produced a variet 3 f of notes. The re- 
ference is to the varying note ot the poem — now 
tender, now indignant, and now pathetic. ‘There 
had been changes of mood, and minute changes of 
metre in the la 3 ' (Masson). Tender stops — the holes 
in shepherd’s reed pipe to regulate the sound. They 
are tender because affected by the delicate touch of 
the fingers. Various quills — the reeds of which the 
pipe's are made, and which represent the different 
moods of the poem. 

189. With eager thought — with anxious caie 
Thought — care. Warbling — singing, Doric lay — a 
typical name for a pastoral poem, since Tbeociitus, 
Bion, Moscus and other Greek pastoral poets wrote 
in the dialect which was a Doiic variet 3 ' of the 
Greek. It was a new and softened dialect. Lay 
— song. 

190. And now hills — Lengthened the 

shadows of hills since evening was approaching. 
Hills — shadows of hills. 
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wifck Lycrdas, and- so lie cannot hear to feed liis 
sheep there alone — a very just idea — and an admi- 
rable exit”. 

(6) Professor Masson thinks that the poem is 
“a tribute to Milton’s friend rendered passiiiglj' in 
the midst of other occupations”. Which interpreta- 
-tion is correct? — is a question not easy to answer, and 
perhaps not of great importance. We prefer Verity’s 
with a passing reference to the Italian Tour. 

It may be noted that these eight lines are in 
regular oftaoa rinia ordered measure after the ir- 
regular rh3'mes and single lines of the poem. “Tliere 
can bo few more musical lines in English” (Elton). 
Compare — 

Home then, my Lambs) the falling drops eschew; 

Tomorrow shall ye feast in pastures new; 

Fletcher; Purple Island. 



William wordsworth 

(1770-1850) 

HIS LIFE. 

Early life — 

‘William Wordsworth, the second child of John 
Wordsworth, an attorney, was born at Cockermouth 
in Cumberland, on april 7, 1770. On his father’s 
and mother's side he came of an old north-country 
stock of good social standing. But if we are to 
trace an inheritance of genius, it must rather be 
sought in the poet’s maternal ancestry. His mother, 
whose maiden name was Anne Cookson, died when 
he was only eight years old. She was anxious 
about the future of this child out of her five, and 
she once remarked, “he would be remarkable, either 

As a child Wordsworth was stubborn, moody, 
and of a violent temper. Punishments made him 
obstinate and defiant, and on one occasion his violent 
temper drove him to the verge of committing suicide. 
In his childhood his constant playmate was Dorothy, 
the younger sister, who was destined to exercise a 
, profouned influence upon Wordsworth’s career as a 
' poet. When the mother died in 1778 boys were 
sent to school at Hawkshead and Dorothy went to 
live at Penrith with her mother’s relations. 

At Hawkshead — 

At eight years old he was sent to school at 
Hawkshead, close to Esthwaite Lake, a few miles 
from Windermere, where he remained, boarding in 
the cottage of a vUlage dame, for about six years. 
While at this grammar school he was allowed to 
read whatever books he liked. Fielding's novels, 
Don Quixote, Gulliver's Travels and the Tale of a 
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A dedicated spirit.” 

In the following year — during the early days of 
the French Bevolutioiiary movement — he accomp- 
lished, with a college friend, a pedestrian tour through 
France, Switzerland, and Italian lake country, and 
incorporated his experiences in a poem entitled 
Descnpiive Sketches., I'ust as the English tour was 
embodied in the Evening Wolk. 

"Wordsworth took the B. A. degree at Cambridge 
in 1791, ,and then settled in London, entering with 
much imaginative interest into the life of the great city, 
but without any definite plans for his future career. 
Desiring to acquire the French language, more 
thoroughly and influenced by the new hopes and 
aspirations of France, he lef t Lon don in Nov ember 
1791 and went to Orleans. He was filled with re- 
publican entirasiasmi To" him, with his ideal 
fervour for the dignity of man, the French Revolu- 
tion seemed a matter of course: — 

“Europe at that time was thrilled with joy, 

France standing on the top of golden hours, 

And human nature seeming born again ” 

He decided to become a leader of the Girondist 
party and this .would have certainly led to his 
execution. But' his friends, rescued him from such 
a position. His money allowance was stopped and 
he was forced to return before he could take the 
decided and fatal step. 

When Louis XVI was executed his hopes of a 
new-born liberty and progress wererudelj’ shattered. 
He almost lost his faith in man and God, as well as 
in bis own mission in life, when France declared war 
against England in 1793. They wore very gloomy 
days that he spent in London, his aims .shattered and 
no prospects of settled life in future for him. One 
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two 3 ’ears’ sta}' in his neighbourhood. In 1798 in 
conjunction with Coleridge, lie pnblislied Lyrical 
Ballads^ an epoeh-innking volume of ven?es. In 
1800 the po^t added a preface which formally defen- 
ded the theory of poetic art in accordance with which 
the poems had been written. The critics were in- 
furiated as they regarded Wordsworth’s theory of 
diction as revolutionary and decidedly agaiftst the 
prevaitmg tastes and practice of the ISth.century. The 
contribution of Coleridge included The Ancient 
Mariner. His purpose was to write on supernatural’ 
objects, taken from common life, but looked at, as 
much as might be, through an imaginative medium; ' 
whereas W ords worth chose common incidents of 
com mon life heightened with poetic" i m agm ation . 
Coleridge’s contributions were meant to ehn'dble 
romance bji- allaying it to truth of human feeling; 
Wordsworth’s to shed an ideal light over reality. 
Wordsworth’s Tintcrn Abbey s trikes the characteris- 
tic note of his genius, as he bears in Nature “T he 
still sad music of humanity ” and feels its power “to 
ch asten and subdu e;’' and clearly realizes, “a motion 
an d a spirit, that impels all t hi nking thing s. The 
Lyncat Ballads, the joint proTluction of two great 
poet-friends marks the beginning of a new era in 
English poetry. 

In Germany — 

^Immediately after the publication of the Lyrical 
Ballads Wordsworth and Dorothy went to Germany 
to learn (German and spend winter at Goslar. Here 
he composed some of his best pieces, Lucy Gray, 
Ruth, The Poet's Epitaph, Nutting, and the beautiful 
love poems, on “Xiucy.’’ “In non of his poetry 
have the tender grace of English scenery and 
English girlhood been painted more delicately than 
in the lines which came to him as he paced the 
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p oems wore the excitement of 

'some ^reapjn^ielmduotoii^^ Ql_lns guieL,life The 
mofPimportant of his poems are almost invariably 
so dated. It is said that after 1807 there is a certain 
falling off in the quality of his poetry. The poetic 
vigour is gi’adually^ vanishing and the critics rightly 
complain that after Laodamia and his sonnet in 
reply to critics, High is our coding Friend there is a 
distinct decline in Ids power. 

The Prelude and the Excursion — 

There are two longer poems, however, which 
require mention. When Wordsworth was in 
Grermahy he resolved to write a long poem The 
Prelude forming its introduction. The Prelude was 
finished in 1805, and on the whole this is his most 
interesting and characteristic work. It was written 
at long intervals and it contains a history of' his own 
mind and its gradual growth till he came to recog- 
nize the great mission of his life. But the longer 
poem of which the Prelude was an introduction 
could never be finished. Wordsworth wanted 
to call it The Recluse Out of the three parts only the 
second couldbe written andsohe called it The Excursiofi 
and published it in 1814. It was designed as a 
great philosophical poem on man, Nature, and socie- 
ty. The poet’s hope was that when completed it 
would be “ the first and the onlj^ true philosophica l 
poe m in existenc e •" But that was not to be and only 
a fragment has been given to the world. The poem 
was assailed by the critics and there is no doubt tliat 
it provides a rather dull reading. There are, no- 
doubt, some fine passages , but on the whofer-rtisiSrol ix, 
dev oid of life and -qxcababilitv..-_and. .weZkra— .not 
surpri sed at the thundering jlfinunciatj on of Jeffrey ’s, 
‘this will never d o.’ Adveise enticisnT -had a- 
depresSng effect on ‘Wordsworth’s poetic powers 
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and for some-time he produced no poetrr. In 1815 
he pufalnhed the IVhUe Doe and four yean- later 
brought out Peter BelL ^ 

i published a year earlier gave 

t^the -adnu“^ characteristic po>ver and alluded 

earlier ve^rl'^ '■'^^^onary splendours of 

and on " p several tours in the country 

and on the Continent and continued to write thouch 
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affectionate fatlier. Of liis five children two died 
in his life time > and he felt their loss profoundly. ' 
Dorothy was his friend philosopher and guide ; the 
attachment between the bi other aud the sister and 
theii- intellectual companionship remind us of Charles 
and Mary Lamb. Wordsworth was fortunate in his 
friends. Almost all the great literary men among 
his contemporaries were his personal friends and 
there are fine reminiscences of their association with 
Wordsworth and the membeis of his family. De 
Q,uinc6j'’s description of the poet’s household is a 
charming tribute. Coleridge was more like a mem- 
ber of the family rather than a more collaborator 
or admirer. Southey, Dr. Arnold of Rugby were 
others who formed a small circle of distinguished 
friends. To Sir Walter Scott Wordsworth paid a 
visit in one of his tours iu Scotland. Sir George 
Howland Beaumont, Lamb, Hogg, Crabbe and 
Felicia Hemans were other great admirers of Words- 
worth's genius aud wore happy to be counted 
among his friends. 

OVordsworth as a Man-^- 

There, was,an impression that Wordsworth was 
a cold taeiturn' man. He was, as a matter of fact, 
a man of passionate nature who had subjected bis 
nature to rigorous self-control. Behiml his natural 
reserve glowed a strong deep, ever violent feeling. 
In social converse he was grave, but animated, 
ready to receive and ready to communicate. But 
he was deficient iu those touches of light and shade, 
those little graces of disposition, that endear a man 
to his triends. He took a deep and kindly interest 
in the conceras of his humbler neighbours. His 
habitual consecration of all the energies to the 
highest moral and spiritual aims reminds us of 
Milton’s resolve to dedicate the best in him for the 
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classical writers, like Pope, slavishly adhered to 
the aacient models, and cooseqnently their poetry 
lacked spontaneity and fervour. The poetic diction 
was full of pompons words and grandiloquent ex- 
pressions, and too much emphasis was laid on 
correctness. The poets drew their inspiration not 
directly from Nature and their personal observation 
of life, but from the writings of classical masters. 
Their range was limited and narrow, and poetry in 
their hands lost much of its emotional quality and 
became conventional and mechanical. Order, clari- 
ty and tranquility are qualities generally associated 
with classical literature, but these qualities when 
over emphasised imp eded f reedom , necessary for 
the growth and approximation to life of literature. 
Order degenerated into routine, clarity into common- 
place, and tranquillity, when formally imposed, ab- 
horred sentiment. Poetry became soulless. 

In the middle of the century signs of revolt 
against the rigid rules of classicism became visible, 
and this revolution, when completed, vitalized 
literature by introducing variety, contrast, liberty 
and imagination. The spirit of revolt had a far-reaoh- 
ing and profound effect upon art, politics and liter- 
ature. In the domain of literature it is called the 
Romantic Revival. As Wordsworth took very 
important part in bringing about and firmly estab- 
lishing this great change in poetic methods and 
ideals, because his own artistic purpose and achieve- 
ment embody the new spirit, it becomes necessary 
>0 understand its true significance. i 

Pater defines the romantic character in art as 
consisting in “the addition of strangeness to beauty”. 
“The desire for beauty”, says he “being a feed 
element in every artistic organization, it is the 
addition of ^mriosity to this desire of beauty that 
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natural plienom^na most minutely and their descrip- 
tions are vivid and realistic. 

(2) Attitude towards man — Man as man acqniied 
a dignity which had not been allowed to him before. 
Simply joys and sorrows of common people raptu- 
rously dealt with by poets were as good subjects for 
poetry as men in high life. The classicists confined 
their attention only to the high life and excluded 
common people, as dull and uninteresting, from their 
works. Child-life and animal-life are also treated, with 
enthusiasm and poetic imagination. Greater sym- 
pathy and understanding for the suffering humanity 
are evidenced by the writings of the romantics. 

(3) Glorification of the natural impulses — 

Natural impulse was not to be distrusted or looked"'* 
upon with suspicion. It is a sign of healthy men- 
tality to allow impulses to assart themselves and find 
suitable expression. In the preceding age they wore 
denounced and curbed and literature did not reflect 
the true spirit of the individual. Now their suppres- 
sion was believed to bo injuiious to art and huimful 
to tlie poet himself. 

(4) Revived interest in the past — 

' Against the immediate past the romantics rebelled 
but they found an antiquarian interest in the remote 
past, especially the middle "ages. That period proved 
fruitful in suggesting themes and satisfied the 
craving for the mysterious, as well as for the pic- 
turesque. It fasoinated imagination by its romantic 
stories. 

(5) Subjectivity — 

The poet does not lose his peisonality in conven- 
tional modes of expression. His imagination is 
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allowo-1 f'll! pla^ an.l hi« inaivitinality gives a tone 
and cu'oiir lo his work. The pt'r.'oual attitude to- 
wards life rinds free expression. The poet feels 
jusiiri^d n. giving his own criticism of life and paint 
tliuigb 8" tiio 3 ’ strike his imagination. His own out- 
look on nature and man has to be found in his 
works. 

(6) Style- 

Simplicity of style got rid of the vice of an arti- 
ficlal and unreal manner of writing. The appeal is 
more to emotion than to intellect or reason. Many 
experiments are made and new themes and metres 
are introduced. 

All these features distinguished the works of the 
' romantics and we find in them ‘a subtle sense of 
mj’stcry, an exuberant inlelieetual curiosity, and an 
instinct for the elemeut.al «tmpUcities of life.’ 

Characteristics as a poet — 

Like Milton, Wordsworth realized early that he 
was to live a dedicated life and that his mission was 
poetry. For him poetry was not a mere amusement 
for idle hours. It was” a high calling. AVordsworth • 
knev.' that he would have to oppose the conventional 
poetic diction, and the true aim and worth of his. 
work were not likely to find ready acceptance. It 
was not possible for Wordsworth to shake off imme- 
diatelj' the influence of the so-called Classical School 
of the eighteenth century, but he had to carrj' on a 
crusade against it almost all his life. Ho deliberately* 
attained simplicity and purity of stylo which'bad' not 
been considered essential qualities of poetry by those 
who favoured stilted phrases and conventional 
janguage. 
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Wordsworth’s successful attempt at purity and 
simplicity necessarily led him to adhere strictly to truth 
and vivid natural descriptions. His observation of 
natural phenomena in their varying aspects is accu- 
rate, and his descriptions have a freshness of out-of- 
door study. He does not observe nature, as seen by 
L^y — 0 ^ Shalott reflected thningh a mirror, bnt. 
miniitgly watches even its JJassingcSangiTand' vann- 
ing moods. In the minuteness of his observation 
Wordsworth compares with Tennyson. Their des- 
criptibi^ are equally vivid and realistic, but the for- 
mer is simpler in expression. 

Wordsworth believed in the principle of'" plain 
living and high thinking. As we know his life was 
a little auste re. Soberiety, sanity and seriousness 
were his' guiding principles. These qualities uni- 
formly characterize his work and stamp it with his 
individuality. He entertained a high notion of his 
calling as a poet and, therefore, it is natural to find 
a complete absence of flippancy and morbid senti- 
mentality in his poetry. There is absolutely” no-^ 
thing which may even remotely appeal to The lower' 
passions in man. His is “a stately speech” though 
it may not bo so dignified as that of ililton the 
organ voice of 'England. His sense of morality is so 
lofty that not a word escapes from his pen suggest- 
ing any compromise in this respect . High serious- 
ness informs his poetic purpose and he uniformly 
maintains a proper sense of values in life. 

Another remarkable feature of Wordsworth’s 
poetry is its broad and deep sympathy for man as^ 
man and for dumb animals. It extends even to'- 
vegetable life. For him nature was a living pre- 
sence, a friend and guide, and so crueltj^ in any 
form 'was abhorrent to his nature. His enthusiasm 
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for humanity vrould hare landed him into difficulty if 
he had l-etui allowed to take an active part in the 
poht.c- of France Though hi<= political ' views 
grad la-.y changed, republican sj'mpathies were 
gou.- ami ho drifted into conservatism. 3-et he alwavs 
adv j( ;.o*d human freedom and opposed"' social tyran- 
ny. Aa upheld the moral dignity of man and his 
'ympath3- for poor village folk was unbounded. He 
may not have sung praises of democratic ideals but, 
as btopford Brooke says. “He m the foremost singef 

and worneu the gloiy and sweetness of song’' 

Ui™r S’rr artificial .society 

the poor Pcojde were nearer to nature and Words- 

Tem ' irfe .?,»’>• obampioned but loved 
upon'thc -if m ^“ 5 ' ^bed a celestial light 

poor • 'ft ’ tbe piety of the 

as4,-c-!‘r "’“Pi'" %"orod them 

gloriril Uiem^and'"' '^bereas Wordsworth 

and everenc^ and confessed to an unconscious love 

>.is pir%T:L''r™ rfS -Sr 

eveiwthing that lives ’ ,'^oo‘^orness for 

For Wordmvorth believed thl ‘W 
the air it breathes,” and that ‘^1^''^’ 
woods.” “ore is a spirit in the 

wdrthls SHynE.^ bL ®baracteristic of Words- 
his own mind and h-., ovrn^m^^ and 

is never purely oldecth-r ^^bat he writes , 

his work wo must have enter hito 

and must be able to sbo u* with his mind 

Without such a ioaAeH ""'i temper, 

part of the reade7 Word^wortr1r}u!f on fte 

an egotist without any appreciable appear 

or elevate. Those who leirn i ? “ ‘^barm 

settled passion for his works ® acquire a . 
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' ’ Wordsworth is the rarest thing among poets, a 
complete innovator. He looked ’ at things in a new 
way— in his own Avay. He found his subjects in 
new and unexpected places; and he put them into a 
new poetic torm. At the turning point of his life, 
in his earl 3 ' manhood, he made one great, discoveiy, 
had one great vision Avhich he made his lifelong 
mission to revesil to others. He had found nature 
and in nature 'an indwelling spirit and peace. 

Ijlis excellences — 

i Coleridge in his Biographia Literana lias witli 
his critical insight enumerated the merits and de- 
merits of Wordsworth’s poetr 3 '. The 3 ' may pro- 
fitably be mentioned here: — 

(1) An austere purity of language— in short, a 
perfect appropriateness of the words to the meaning. 

(2) A correspondent weight and sanit 3 ’ of the 
thoughts and sentiments, won not from books, but 
from the poet’s own meditative observation. They 
are fresh and iiave the dewmpon them. 

I (3) The sinewy ^strength and origiualiiy ' of 
single lines and '-pfiragraphs ; the frequent curias 
felicitas of his diction. ’ 

(4) The perfect truth of nature in his images 
and descriptions as taken immediatly from nature, 
and proving a long; and genial -intimacy with the 
very spirit which gives the physiognomic expression 
to all the works of nature. 

(5) A meditative pathos, a union of deep and', 
subtle' .thought with sensibility: a sympathy with 
man' as man, the S 3 ^mpathy, indeed of acontemplator 
rather than a fellow-sufferer or co-mate. 

(6) I’mhallenge for this pOefthe gift of imagina- 
tion, in the' highest and stricu-st sense of the word. 
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repeats his ideas, forgets the main function of a 
poet to afford imaginative pleasure to the reader. 
His poetic energy languishes when he gives long 
expositions of abstruse ideas. He is lacking in the 
sense of proportion and makes no conscious effort 
to attain artistic perfection. When even trite ideas 
are expressed in verse, poetry is bound to degenerate 
and become lifeless and prosaic. 

A greater part of his life time he spent far away 
from society and the normal activities of common 
people. The result was that he became self-centred 
and meditative. He kept himself practically cut 
off from the main currents of life and thought. 
That was one of the more important reasons for the 
narrowness of his range and limited interests. 

There are a few more defects which an admirer 
of WordsAVorth will readily admit. There is an entire 
lac k of liiimonr i n his writings. Then there is 
an abs ence of passionate lo ve, though his one poem, 
She Lfwelt Among the Untrodden Ways is the best 
of its kind. Wordsworth induces a feeling of peace- 
fulness and tranquillity and so violent moods and 
passions of man and nature are not described by 
him. 

In spite of all that may be said against him 
his poetry has an enduring value and some critics 
place only Shakespeare and Milton above him 
among English poets. 

attitude toward* Nature. Ho estimate of 
■S^rdsworth's poetry would be complete without 
understanding his attitude towards Nature, because 
in this he is superbly original and stands almost 
alone among tie poets of Nature. He has not 
created for us new worlds and peopled our memory 
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with forms of unearthly grandeur and supernal 
loveliness, but he has, aS it were, recreated for U3 
this world tliat litSs around us; he has shed over it 

The light that never was on sea or laud, 

The consecration, and the poet’s dream. 

i_To Pope and other poets of liis school Nature 
was a convenient '-tore-house of conventional 
images. 'l It must be embellished for poetical purpose. 
They did not paint it but tried to decorate it with 
tricks of phrase and metaphors. Nature as it is did 
not inspire them. Shakespeare also looked upon 
Nature as a mere sympathetic background for hu- 
man emotion and human thought. Tennyson also 
had a similar attitude. We have heard a great deal 
of Nature ‘red in tooth and claw’, of its furious, 
storms and savagery, of anything but its love. 
The view which science ' takes of Nature has'a great 
deal of truth in it. But it deals with what is 


apparent and that which iufonns our' intellect or 
senses There can 'be another point of view also 
but it was generally ignored or did not strike 
Scientists or poets of nature. Behind the mighty 
wasting, terrors and savagerj- of Nature’s forces, 
we may discover quiet of ordered law, the calm of 
the unity of idea, aiid^ may conceive of a central 
peace at the heart of things. 


In order to ^ analyse the meaning of tho vague 
term ‘Nature it is necessary to have a conception 
of the stages through which 'Wordsworth himself 
passed in his thoughts, about it. -' At "first, -like other 
Nature poets, he was delighted by its sensuous 
manifestations. Fishing, skating, bathing in pools, 
the hunting for birds’ eggs, and similar other 
coamer pleasures’ afforded -him opportunitie's for 
oian animal, movements' in his bovhood. But 
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gradually he began to feel dimly conscious of some- 
thing which demanded his' attention. And oile 
day his heart was suddenly filled with gratitude for 
the sweetness of the scene before him and ho 
at once felt that he was to be a dedicated spirit. 
This feeling changed his attitude towards Nature 
and it became something much more than a mere 
pagent of colour or means ot more sensous enjoy- 
ment. Up to this stage Nature, delightful and 
beautiful indeed, had not entered his soul but now 
he seemed to be possessed by it and it was now all 
in all for him. The beauties of natural phenomena, 
their sounds, colours and forms haunted him eveiii 
when they were not actually present before him.! 
The visible beauties of Nature, as he says, ‘were^ 
then to me an appetite’. But this love of Nature 
could not completely satisfy his soul for a long 
time. The dizzy, raptures were disturbed by obsti- 
nate questionings, blank misgivings and the still 
sad 'music of humanity’. Man cannot escape suffer- 
ing by trying to live in an ideal world of beauty. 
Wordsworth began to see the world as veil concea- 
ling something invisible behind it. The enjoyment 
of the visible world could not satisfy that enquring 
spirit searching after the mystical in Nature. 

In passing' from this stage to the final Words- 
worth was influenced by two forces, viz. the French 
Revolution which tried’ to readjust the liameworkof 
society and ’regulate man’s relation to man on a 
more equintable basis. Apart from its influence 
upon Wordsworth’s political views it changed his 
attitude towards man and his poetic treatment of 
him. He generally chose humble and rustic life 
for his subjects, because in that condition this essen- 
tial conditions of the heart find a 'better soil and 
elemontry 'feeling^ co-exifet iu a state of greater 
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But with Wordsworth the case is different. In the 
main body of his poetry Nature comes first and Man 
second. 

Many influences helped to form his views of 
man as it was. The French Revolution, especially the 
view of Rousseau^ the poetry of Burns^ and his 
own association with the rustic village folk of 
Cumberland — all were determining factors. Thi'ough 
his observation of Nature he evolved his philosophy 
of life, namely, s imple life was natural an d that 
whi ch was natural was moral. He appreciated and 
shared in the simple j oys and so rro ws of the ^stics, 
whom he bcliev^ to be spiritually al ive. as,they 
lived in^<3lbs¥ com ihuliion with. -Nature. The real 
human nature is to be found in men who lead the 
simplest live s, and 'inost'acc ording to_nature. He 
felt little admiration for tbe refined life ainofig 
higher classes, because their false remnements, wa}’- 
ward and artificial desires made thfem insensible to 
healthy influences of Nature. For such an one 

“A yellow primerose by the river’s brim, 

A yellow primerose was to him. 

And it was nothing more”. 

And this is the unmistakable sign of spiritual 
death. His humanity is, therefore, represented only 
by the rustics. He, no doubt, glorified them and showed 
much insight and sympathy in understanding them, 
but they do not constitute the entire humanity. If 
the rustic life was ignored by the classicists, Words- 
worth left out of his poetry the refined life and 
society altogether. His great service lies in awak- 
ing a sense of dignity of man as man, and in shoAV- 
ing the way to his moral progress under the in- 
fluence of Nature. 
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message — 


Wordsworth held that every poem must have 
puipose” And of himself he said, “I wish to be 
consi lered as a teacher or nothing.” This poet- 
pliilo-^opher was ever conscious, of his lofty poetic 
mi«sion, and seldom mentioned a natural phenome- 
uoii without moralizing. He was ever spiritualizing 
the moods of Nature and winning from them moral 
consolation and quietude. His message is best ex- 
pressed in his lines — 


'One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you jnore of man, 

Of moral evil and of good, 

Than all the sages can.” 


Morley does not agree with the tinderlying idea 
of these hues, but Raleigh holds that “they are the 

and ideas lessons 

that his own moralitv Maimed 

and he wrote his poetrv to furnished him, 

that what had been tr,/ oonvmce other people , 
them too. The nom ® ^ 1*™ . euuld be true for 

jects so that thev appropriating natural ob- 

one’s sentieiu ^ 

the tiniest flower to tlm iiature, from 
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within, ns by, his poetry. By some wondrous act of 
creative power he puts things in such a relation to 
us that henceforth they live for ns. He has shown 
one thing supremelj* -well, that he has so’ placed 
common objects before US' that thej^ are im'Toiiger 
mere lifeless thin gsr'but Tiave a vit al o^hn^tion , 
wi th onr own existence, and from part of tha t whole 
t o^iich we ^so belong But one thing in this 
connection should be remembered that Wordsworth 
was not a Pantheist He believed in what way be 
called Divine Im manence, because the meanest 
thi ngs shared~nrthe~TroiiouF o f~fE^miihIte. 

This is a beautiful idea^;?^** posterity feels more 
grateful to Wordsworth fe^^aother distinguishing 
quality of his poetry, and it is its 'healing power.' 
He not only realized the ideal of serenity and of 
sweet calm for himself btit communicated it to others 
as well. This philosophic calm has been found in 
Wordsworth’s poetry, by the critical and uncritical 
alike, for, the last hundred years. Matthew* Arnold 
in his Memorial Verses says : — 

“Time maj- restore us infhi^ourse 
' Goethe’s sage mind and Byron’s force, 

But where will Europe’s latter hour 
Again, find Wordsworth’s healing power?” 

J’ohn'Stuat^ Mill felt the same charm and record- 
ed in' his ^Autobiography that from Wordsworth’s 
poems “I seemed to learn what would be the perenr 
nial services Of happiness, when all the greater 
evils of life shall' have been removed. And I felt 
myself at once better and happier as L came under 
their influence”. 

4 f 

AVilliam Watson in Wordsicortli’s Grave gives 
his verdict thus : 
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“Rest! ’tvras the gift he gave; and peace! the 

the shade 

Ha spread, for spirits fevered with the sun.” 

We cannot be sufficiently grateful to Words- 
worth for the ‘impassioned quietude’ and peace of* 
mind his poetry gives us. The world is full of fe- 
verish activity, distractions and disappointments, and 
he alone of all the poets has left a pa.nacea to restore 
tranquillity in our minds. We turn to him for ‘sweet 
calm’ as to the scriptures for solace and comfort. 
The purpose of poetry according to him is “to con- 
sole the afflicted; tq^add sunshine to daylight by 
making the happy liji|ijfier ; to teach the young and 

the gracious of every agit' to see, to think, and feel, 
and therefore to become more actively and securely 
virtuous. His poetry undoubtedly fulfils this high 
aim and puts us in communion with — 

‘The silence that is in the statfry sky, 

The sleep that Ls among the lovely hills.' ■ 

-• HU theory of Poetic Dicfion— 


whioH theory of poetic ^ diction 

in Preface to the Lyrical 
SSffror'^^ P-try_,_for him^taki ite 

we^nd XrT’'-’? in trauqmUityTlnd 

his "P°“ material collected by 

held thii I’l 1, language of poetry be 

Si oTtivifr of men in a 

• ^ chose rustic ■ 

that of men a • ^ language should be 

also propounded*^ life.’ He,' 

propounded another new theory that ‘there ^ 
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Neither is/nor can be, any essential difference be- 
tween' the language of piose and metrical composi- 
.tioivd ' 

Wordsworth not only propounded these theories 
but in early poems he put them into practice as well. 
His crusade against the a'tificial style of the eigh- 
teenth century poets logically led him to advocate 
and adopt simplicitj^ in language, and he formulated 
the theories mentioned above. But whenever he wrote 
, poems in close adherence to his theories he failed to 
produce great poetry. His poems became merely 
versified prosaic thmgs. Fortunately he great Ij"^ 
modified his theories in practice. It he had confined 
himself to the use of the language of rustics, many 
of his great poems would have remained ilull and 
bald. This would necessarily have the effect of 
cutting him off from a large portion of the phrases 
and figures of speech which have long been regarded 
as the common inheritance of poets. It was lucky 
that the language of the rustics progressivelj' dis- 
appeared from his work, though ho may have con- 
tinued to believe in history. 

'Wordsworth’s theory was rightly criticised by 
bis friend Coleridge, but it did a great service to 
poetry by rescuing its language from the artificial 
and unreal mode of 0s,pre33ion, which had been *a 
feature’ of eighteenth century writers- 

Some Comparisons-^ - 

Wordsworth, Coleiidge, Byron, Shelley, Keats 
were-all poets of Nature and as poets of the Eoman- 
’tio Eevival, their attitude was markedly different 
■^rom that of the classici«ts. But even among them- 
selves they differed in theic attitude towards and 
approach to Nature. They were great ffvers of 
Nature. Even a casual reader will immediately 
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noUoe how nit/iiisn an<l pao^otmta is lhe feeling 
with -.vii.-jh they rugar<J '\aturo. Their enthu-^iasm 
for It I*, irropro-wiblo and stii*. ihetn like a souice of 
joj lien’s ly discovered. Their hidividnal vuW'pjint“ 
an I’ldi'ront hat t]je\' are inastorly. 

Wordsworth’s altitude towards Kalure has slreadj* 
Ineu dealt with. Let us "take Coh'ridge. his friend, 

< allahoratoi and critic jirst. He iiesmiYyf_the na- 
luial phem imeiia la such k mann^ thatjhoy appear 

to be superunUiral Xiiif tlu'’ tupernalurfJ world is 

uiade''to apnear real as he illuniinesjt_by imagina- 
tion Tt Is* the qiiaiit3- of blendittg the 'natural .with 
the supernatural lhat“f^e- a peculiar jielicacy and 
tlreamy grace to his poetij’.* lor Coleridge Katuro 
\vas not a conscious spirit. 'Wordsworth and Shelley 
have mo'c III common between thorn. They look 
upon 'Nai'iirc as a living pre-enee, having a confecions 
spint run lading the whole universe. They intelleot- 
iiV/e Nanire. They are not merely poets of Nature, 
they are 'pvdfits of Nature. They arc concomcdloss to 
dopi^-than to explain. They botli'tiy to hud some 
inner .sigidficarrctruriho external'pheuomena. The 
spirit ■j)(rrvadiiTg~Nnture is If spirit of thought to 
Wordsworthunri ■ to" Shelly il'*is tlio spirit of love. 
Shelley abandons himself to'Nalnre, which represoiits 
a vague passionate yearning ; Wordsivorth conceives 
Nature a^__sharing in human jqj's and sorrows and 
looks. up to it for its healing power. Wordsworth's 
attitude is sober ahd'ratioiral wlien'lie vicw.ij Nature 
as a temple for the indwelling spirit ; Shelley's is 
more passionate and ethereal. Contemplation of 
Nature teaches Wordsworth the lesson ot.solf-rest.- 
raiut and calniiiess, but in Shelley fiery emo- 
tions are aroused, Wordsworth is tho poet of 
brooding contemplation, and Shelley is the poet of 
imagination. 



THE DAFFODILl^S 

Introduction. — 

The poem was composed in 1804 at Town-end, 
(jirasmere, in 1804, and was first printed in the 
Poi-ms of 1807, in the series "Moods of my own 
4nind.” The origin of the poem is connected with 
the poet’s visit to Gowbarrow Park, Ullswater, 
Avhere tlio daffodils were seen on April 15, 1802. 
WordsAvorth wrote: “The daffodils grew and still 
groAV on the margin of Uilsv’ater, and probably 
may be seen to the daj’’ as beautiful in the mouth of 
^ j\Iarch, nodding their golden heads beside the danc- 
ing and the foaming waves.” Dorothy Words- 
Avorth who accompainod her brother to UllsAAmter 
Avrote in her Journal under date 15, 1802, as 
follows : — 

"When we were in the Avoods below Gowbarrow 
Park Ave saAV a few daffodils close to the water-side. 
As Ave Aveut along there AA'ere more, and yet more; 
and at last, under the boughs of the trees, aa’c saAv 
there Avas a long belt of them all along the shore. 
I neA'er saAV daffodils so beautiful. They grew 
among the mossy stones about them; some rested 
their heads 'on the stones as on a pillow ; the rest 
tossed, and reeled, and daneed, and seemed as if 
they verily danced Avith the wind that blew upon 
them OAmr the lake. They looked so gay, ever 
glaneing," ever changing.” 
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The poet wa^- occa'^ionall}' iiiflebted ■ to' bi's 
-1st IT for siihjeett., thouglit images, and .sometimes 
even expressions. His poem shows Hie extent <}t 
her inlhienee upon the poet. It has been truly 
lemaiked, “He ha<i a most observant eye; and she 
also saw tor him: and his poems are sometimes like 
more than poetical versions of her descriptions of 
the objects which she had seen." 

The substance of the Poem. — 

While roaming idly the poet came upon a crowd 
ol polden daffodils, beside k lake, fluttering and 
dancing to the breeze.' Like the milky wa3' tliej' 
siietclied ill a long unbroken line along the margin 
ot a bay. And the poet was delighted to see their 
heads 111 the breeze. The waves were also dancing 
with joy but tiicy did not seem to be so merrj' as 
tiie llowers were. He too could not help feeling 
nappy in such a company, and was so much lost 
ill the cli-armiug scene that he forget that h.e wa« 
making liiiiisell jierniaiiently rich by’ that sight. 
Kow the flowers ilash upon his mind's eye when 
his mind is blank or sorrowful, and fill it with joy 
and it begins to dance as merrily as the flowers; 
whoso vision he recollects 

111 these lines the poet tells us how in his 
lonely wanderings, ho suddenly found the joj'ous 
companionship ol the daffodils. We learn that 
naliiro is a treasure house of joy, and comfort. 
She gives us sensuous pleasure when her beauty 
delights us. But wo get something more from her. 
Even when the admired objects of nature are not 
actually present before our eyes, we can recall 
their impression upon our mind, and their memory 
itself becomes a source of lasting joy to us With 
the help of this recollection we can chase away 
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sorrow from our heart ivnd fill it %yith supreme 

joy- 

Critical appreciation. — 

Wordsworth deliberately chose plain subjects 
for his poetry which had not been considered lit 
for poetic treatment. Even the llowers that Words- 
worth sings of are generally common, plain and 
uii rttractive to people in general. But in his liands 
they become invested rvith a surpri.sing cliarni. 
Flowers like the daisy and the liaifbdil inspire in 
him ‘thoughts too deep for tears’ ami acquire a poe- 
tic signifioence wliich were 2iever supposed to 

possess. His imagination decks tliom with a fresh 
beauty, and he seems to share the.ir joys and .sorrows. 
For him they are like living beings and have the 
power to communicate and reciprocate witli human 
feelings. Invariably ho brings out a moral lesson 
for humanity when ho sings of oven a nogleeled 
wild flower. It proves a source of inspiration to 
him and affords him opportunities for reflection 
and tcache.s philosopiiic truths of deep significance- 
Tins poem is a meloiliou« expression of Words- 
worth's implicit belief (bat real joy resides only in 
nature and it is from that sonico tliat we can gain 
philosophic calm. Wordsworth's method of com- 
posing poems is also illustrated here. The first 
stage is of ob.servaliou, followed by recollection of ■ 
vivid pictures indeliahly impressed upon his memor3^ 
These images he loves to dwell upon, and then infuses 
into them an intellectual life, and then relates 
them with our feelings and moral sense. 

'Dowdon has beautifully remarked about the 
poem that it is filled with the laughter and the 
clanoe of flowers and waves, j\Ir. Aubrej’ do Vere 
has i-emarkcd how little of detail the poem contains — 
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oiil^ 'tlu' III irf^m of a bay aiul i,Ue long galaxy of 
iliiflodiK' tiif addition of the details would have 
injured tin- ••m;^l(‘ncvs of eifect. ‘‘The jiOGt saw the 
liatlbdiU 'a eaubC he saw Httio else, and he saw 
tliem 111 -udi >urt that both for him and his readers 
heucelot lli 

'fhoy flash njion that inward eye 

Which is the bliss of solitude.” 

Hutton remarks that “The great beauty of the 
j o m 1^ its wonderful buoyancy, its purelj' objective 
\\<i\ of conveying that buoyancy, aud the extra- 
urdinary vividness with which the lonely rapture 
of lonely miiida is stamped upon the whole poem.” 
Turner is equull}' enthusiastic in his prai.se of the 
poem when lie .says, “A second rate poet might 
have written the first three stanzas of the poem. 
No one but Wordsworth could liavo written the 
last. No other Tilnglish poet shows so keen a per- 
eoplion of the subtle analogies between the sights 
and sounds ot nature aud thoughts and feelings . of 
♦he mind.” 

The famous couplet quoted above was suggested 
by Mrs. Word'-worth and it is a remarkable contri- 
bution to hi.s works. But Coleridge condemned the 
couplet in Jiiogrcqihia JAtcraria — (chapter XXI 1). 
lie felt that the ‘inward eye’ should be reserved for 
the higher uses, for purely mental or .spiritual 
delight. Wordsworth, on the other hand, held 
these two lines to be the best in the poem. AVhen 
someone remarked that the poem was “a fine 
morsel for the Reviewers,” the poet observed that 
“there were two Tines in thaditlle poem which, if 
thoTOUghlj- felt, Avould annihilate nine-tenths of the 
reviews of the kingdom, as they would find no 
readers.” ,It is, however, certain that few poems 
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liave done so inucli lo increaso tlie enjo3’’mcnt of 
natural beauty'- by suggesting to minds less quick 
bo receive impressions than a poet's that they can 
indefinitely augment their delight bj' cultivating 
the habit of thus remembering — in a spirit difierent 
from that of Keats’ lyric — ‘passed joy.’ (Fowler). 
Wordsworth added spiritual meaning to natural 
beauty, and as an expression of pure delight in 
such natural beauty Tlie Daffodils could not easily 
be surpassed b\' anj' poet. 

Metre — 

In the first lines of the stanza alternate lines 
rhjune and each line has four accents. The rhj'thm 
is iambic. The last two lines of the stanza rhyme 
in couplets. 



THE DAFFODILS- 

1 

I warulf-rf'il lonHy a ci'iiir] 

Thai ilo.it--; oti high o'er vah’'; aiui hilis. 
When all at once I !?a'v « crotvf!, 

A tio,-;t, of gohlen daffodil?, 

Beside the lake, beneath the tree-', 

FluUering and dancitig in ilic breeze. 

•2 

Continuou« as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 

They stretehod in never-ending lino 
Along the margin of a bay : 

Ten thon-^and saw 1 at a glance 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 

3 

The waves beside them danced, bur they 
Out-did the sparkling w^^ves in glee ; 

A Poet could not but be gay 
In sHch a jocund company ! 

I gazed — and gazed — ^l)nt little thonglit 
What wealth the show to me had brought ; 
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4 

For oft, when on my eoucli I Jie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 

Tlie3'’ flash upon that inward oj'e 
AVhich is the bliss of solitude ; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances witli the dafibdils. 


20 


W. ^VoRr)S WORTH. 



NOTES ON THE DAFFODILS 

1 

1. I wandered lonely as a cloud — t!ie poet cum- 
j.ares hi- lonely « ami-niigs to a floating -tray cloud 
in the sky. In thu-; poem the fact- are idealized 
and Wordsworth's poem is ba-ed upon recollected 
emotion-. We inu-i remember, liowover, that the 
poet did not wimler ‘ionely as a cloud;" hi.- sister 
accompanied hun. Comjiare Byron's Prisoner of 
Ohillon : — 

■'Ijoik'. a- a solitary' cloud, 

A ^inglo cloud on a sunny d.ay. 

While all the rest of heaven i.s clear," etc. 

2. That floats on high — ^.-iray cloud seems as if 
suspended in ttie air over mountains and vallej's. 

3. When all at once — the poet again departs 
from faet.s. Tlie lio-t of daflodils were not at once 
seen. Miss Wordsworth saj's, ‘Sve saw a few daffo- 
dils close to the water side." A sight becomes more 
impressive by its suddenness. 1 saw a crowd— “His 
human lonlincss was suddenly broken in upon by a 
‘crowd. ‘A jocund company’ — of natural objects’’ 
(Fowler). His sense of lonliness was suddenly dis- 
pelled by a large number of daffodils coming all 
at once into sight. It is a beautiful idea expr^sive 
of Wordsworth s feeling towards Halure and his 
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faith in comiiinnion Avilli her. Tlio Daffodils are 
huiiiani.s'cd and aro invested ’with the power of 
banishing the idea of louliness from his miinl. 

4 . A host — a largo unniber. The idea of ‘crowd’ 
is again oniplmsisod and the word i.s case in appo.si- 
t.ioii with 'crowd'. Daffodils — the initial d is not 
properly tho part of the word, the Itliildle Dngli.sh 
form being affodUlc] Latin, a.^phodchix and English 
asphodel. It is 11 j-ellow coloured flower and hence 
called ‘golden*. 

o. The lake — Ullswafer. 

G. Fluttering and dancing — the poet heigh ten.s 
the eontrasi. between himself and tho flowers. He 
was lonely, they were in a croivd : he wa.s pensive 
and moody, and they wore ‘dancing' in joy, hocause 
they were brisk!}' moving in tho soft wind expres- 
sing joy and animation. In the original edition the 
last hues of the hast stanza ran thus : — 

‘A post of dancing ilafi'odils 
Along tho like, beneath the trees, 

Ten thousand dancing in the breeze.’ 

Needless to say that tho change has improved 
the beauty of the- stanza, Compare~T"that ever}' 
flowey enjoys the air it breathes.” 

*^Ls the poet waS' wandering alone, Hko a .solitaiy 
cloud in the sky floating over valleys and hills, lie 
all of a sudden caught sight of, beside the lake and 
under the trees, innumerable .daflbdils moving 
bri.skly — in .soft breeze, — and they seemed to him as 
if dancing in joy. 

2 

This .stanza is not in the original edition. It was 
an afterthought and was added iu the edition of 
1815 , after whicli date the text remained unaltered. 
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endL. in one big line, unbroken and 

‘1,?^ belt of star=: that 

thf-jr It ^ tioTCrs are like, rtars, and 

i namoer immediateh- »-ugge:jt« their simi- 

i.inty to the nulky ^ay. 

v.-.l ^‘"^/'^bed-ex-tended. Never-ending line-the 
of •! ^'rr ^ ' e-eription. iike the approTtrlateness 

tI- " tbemilky way,istobenotieed. 

n I-.''''"' T extending in a long nn- 

U,T^imd. covering a single stretch of 

•7*7 

the bank of 


-on 


very large, but indefinite 


!<•- The margin of ^he bay 
L-iistra:er. 

If* Ten thonsand- 
nnmber. 

‘dan,?;- their heads - . . dance— the idea of 

S® n The flotvers briskly 

in? a iLVdLer” *" “ '• 

line^a^L^ unbroken 
line along .he bank of the lake, and the noet r-om 

^a™ “Ifl 

:S-fag “Pr..aa.a £ 

13. The waves besides . .-. . .danced— as tf -u 
javes were in pnpathy with the flowers and were 
dancing with them. Them— the flowers. 

®°^did ...in glee — but the fiow^rs ct-tt. 

• ed m their mirth the shinin,r ware< TW 

-ere after alL merry- with the rejected ^ 

. owere. ihe breeze can disturb the flowers 
than It can disturb wave--. Wordswonh inSuJ 
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’objects 'of nature with feelings of sympathy and joy 
an’d tlieu goes a step further measuring their mirth 
and joj^ 

15. A poet could not .. gay — on such occasions 
when nature is in a joyous and mirtliful mood man 
'cannot but catch tlmt jo 3 * himself. ' One impulse can 
disturb man and nature with joy. AniJ when that 
man is a poet he can more' readily’’ respond to the 
feelings produced by nature and its beauty. Com- 
pare — 

“The cataracts blow their tnimpets from the steep: 

No more -shall grief of mine the season wrong” 

' {Intimations of Immortalitu). 

16. Jocund company — the jo 3 ’frrl compan 3 ’’ of 
dancing flowers and waves. The sense of the 
‘jocuu'd company’ is enhanced ' by’ the preceding 
solitude. 

17. I gazed and gazed — as if he was spell bound 
and could not turn his eyes from 'the flowers. -But 
liffle thought — while charmed by the beauty of the 
sudden sight of flowers, and hiniselt infected with 
their joyousness, his thinking faculty’ for the time 
seem'ed to" have sn.‘.pended its ' function. He was so 
completely’ lost in the vivid sensuous experience 
that' he could not then fully’ realize the value that 
experience would possess for 'him aftci wards, and 
tliat'it would leave a permanent impression upon 
his mind. 

, is; What wealth . ..brought — the sight had 
enriched his memory’ for ever with a delightful 
ms'ion. The sight vas to' remain tl-easured up in 
memory and prove not only a delightful reminis- 
ochce, but a source of inspiration ' and urge him to 
write a poem like this. Compare — 
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“Here I s(.UKi not <mly with the •joiihc 
( ) t pnisont plea'^urp, Imt with pleasing thought? 
That in tin- inoinent ihcre is life ami luoud for 
future years.” 

[Tinfern Ahhcy), 

Tho waves aho soometl to daiieo witli joi' as if 
in sjunpatliy with the iiowors on tlie hank. Ihit tho 
ilanoing of tlie llower.s seomeil to imheate more joy. 
The poet too could not but bo happy in auoh a 
eoinpauy. So he gazed upon the sight for a long 
tiiim and at that time failed to realize liow ho was 
emwhiug himself with a delightful memory for ever. 

4 . 

I'd. For — he has now realized what he failed to 
whin tile sight was actually before his eyes. When 
on my . . lie — and not uctuallj’ see the admired 
olijt-i I of nntuie 

*20 In vacant or in pensive mood — iii idle, un- 
oeeitpieil moments, or when he, is moody or thought- 
ful, but not distracted. 

'21-‘22. They flash upon... . of solitude — the.se 
two admirable lines — necording to Word.sworth, the, 
two host lilies in the poem — wore eoutrihuted by 
Mary Wordsworth, the pool's wife. For Coleridge’s 
eriticism on them ace the Introduction to the poem. 
Tim Hues uu‘au — ‘These, flowers suddenly appear 
before my mind's eye and their recoHeciioii gives 
me highest [ilensuro in solitude when m3' mind is 
uot distracted'. It. is tho recolb-ction of each .sights 
that turns solitude into a blws. Tlie flash upon — 
suddenly and vividly are recalled to memory. That 
Inward eye — the tniud'p cyo or memory. The sight 
t»s gone but it leaves behind a pleasant reeolleetioti. 
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"WKich- is*' tlielhliss-i of osolitude — tbc lecolleation of 
■- sensl^ous^experie^>ces, makes our solitudo and. rctiio- 
)iimenfc within ourselves a source of happiness. Snli- 
r (taide would, -become unbearable if our memovy tlid 
II not present-to oucumind the blissful soenoH Vvhich 
.. once we saw/ with our\eyes. Compare — 

“Blissiin possession will not last: 

' Remerabeilet,! > joys are never past : 

At once ithe, fountain, stream and sea, 

■'The}' were — ithey are — they yet shall be." 

• ;(J. Montgomery, T/ie Lilllr Cloml). 

"Wordsworthi iim'Td’iM’ Highland Girl of Jnrprs- 
I iiaid writes;- — 

“iln spote'like'-these it is we prize 
> Oar siemorf, fdohtiial shl? hath eyes.” 

. And in Tintern '■Ahheg — 

• ‘'Wlien thy mind 

Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms, 

Thy memor}' be as a dvvelling-place 
For all sweet isoutids aUU harmonies." 

23-24. And then ray. . . . t . daffodils — when I re- 
collect the sight of joyous flowere and see them 
with the mind’s eye, my heart becomes filhKi with 
joy and becomes as merry as tlie ‘dancing’ daffodils. 
The poet feels the power of nature to impart its 
moods to man. This is what Wordsworth believed 
and delivered as his message to mankind. He ex- 
presses a similar idea in 'Tintern Alihey and spealcing 
, about thejbeauteous forms’ writes: — 

I have owned to them, 

In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 
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Felt in the blood and felt along the heart; 
And passing oven into rny purer mind, 

\\ uh tranquil re.storatif>n” 

tlie healing power of nature to which the 
po->t <ltt^•n refers in his works. 

ulten when the poet lies on his coiudi with a 
i.laiit mind or in a sorrowful mood the iiow'cr.-- stid- 
dfidy appear before his mind'-s eye and make his 
'v.htude a source of great happine.ss, Snch recoliec- 
ii )ns fill his heart w'ith jo3' and then ho feels as 
happy’ as the dancing flowers. / ^ 



the solitary reaper 

"p°omwa.compoe^^^^^^ 

tSf XTt.r !:; 'fe 

U 1 Scotland” (182< ), a four that Dorotlu' 

poet, his sister aucl^p<i«P i September 

the scene 

13, 1803, we find. As w j^^,^est-time, and the 

became more p be alloweltq saj ficu- 

fields were fi^"®''lj-j'b^i;|ir^mpanies of 
sivelv ’P—onhvoned by smau i„ parts of the 

It is not uncommon vn employed, fi'l'o 

Iliehland to see a sut„le p ‘,^r;n-inson, a fnend and 
"S i» Scotland ^y;r>>Xatotto.r«^ 

neighbour of ^^O’rdbW , ^Vordsworth wrote. 

a Tvote j^Jted^by a beautiful, sentence 

uThis Poem was sugps L by a friend, the 
io a “tour in Scotl""'' "[f The sen- 

last line being ^ Wilhinson’s Teaw '» "■« 

tence referred to occur wap- 

Britkh Mountains i P«ssea pvqijim 

ino- alone: she sung i , voiceT^Ssr hcaijl_Ljlci 
sid^le; felt delicious, 

°o«t'i.rs™ w the ,oet happened 
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to puss iiy a iii'liJ \vhor>* ho '■utt' ii s^jiU^'V 1 lipolun*! 
o-irl ri'jipmg tho iiaivo-’t a»*l staging ‘>Ti tin* wliiio a 
song of oxipusito oliurni. Tho p-iet conh! !< 't luiti'T- 
stuml the wonls of The sosig y<‘t ho foimtl jt very 
raptiv.iting in .su'oetiiess. am! its* hatniUnir Jini'ic 
loni.iinoil in his 'To>nrt^ for a long time. o may 
.umlyse iho poem tltiis: A -olitary lliglilaini girl 
sings a mehvnelioiv' strain while mijiing (Sf. IJ. 
The poet is eapiivatoil by the sweetness of tins 
niusio ami feels that the song is sweeter than tint 
of the nigliliugtile or the enekoo fSi. 2f As tlie sotig 
is in Erso the poet eannot nmlerstaml its meaning 
ami, yearning to know it. guesses the theme, i.tit. >ii. 
Irrospectivii of the theme the song is exfinisin- 
ami its ineloiiy echoes in the poet’s heart long after 
the .song wa s heard (St. 4). 


Critical Appreciation — 


Wonlsworth’s tours in Scotland in.spired some 
of hi.s best sliort poems. Thi.s poem of imagination 
is one of thorn. It is interesting to note that i.e 
met no such reaper ami no sucli song was heard hs- 
the poet. Siiglit suggestions were received by ri <- 
pei-s working in fieids. and also by a sCntcnm- t 
Wilkinson in the description of liis tonr. An m- 
nificant fact and poetic imagination blended t 'geti; r 
have producod this boautifxil pieccT It is .. ch.ir i- 
iag bit of romantic musing started b}* tlm taipros-'i. a 
made on the poet's mind by tho lon-nuie'S of t 
rouper and the touch of melancholy in her somn 


Like so many other smaller lyric., of Wmdsa-u ih 
this p-xom also “'ilinstrates the pm-t's prufonml h,™ 
■or Nature and his belief that natura! surroumin.irs 

Itllf] Tlrtrvrtln I'krt 
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admirably keeps pace with its simplicity. Tire 
sweet and pathetic piece appeals to the heart of the 
reader. In a few masterl3'’ touches and the fewest 
possible words the poets impressioi^ is vividlj’’ 
brought home to us. All lovers of poetry know 
this poem and it possesses tlie great poetic quality of 
‘mcmorableness which is due to the magical qualitjr 
of its phrasing. Simplest words of every daj’- nso 
have produced a matchless music as if by witcherj^ 
Wordsworth’s car had a fine sensibility to the sounds 
of Nature, but it was not capable of much musical 
delight. It is surprising, therefore, to find in this 
poem, as Mr. W. A. Heard has written, the singer’s 
voice “becomes almost a part of nature, working a 
human sweetness into tlie landscape . . . We feel 
the song to be the very soul of the valley'.’’ 

No other poem of Wordsworth’s has so much 
verbal magic as TAe SolHary Reaper. It seems to 
us that more thinking could never have discovered 
such haunting enchantments of ‘old, unhappy far- 
off things’ or ‘breaking the silence of the seas.’ The 
words transport us beyond their meaning, suggest 
much more 'than what say and allow us, as it, a 
glimpse of unknown regions. 'Phe authentic note of 
romanticism is clearly' sounded in the poem and we 
find in it “a suggestivoness reaching far beyond the 
obvious meaning of the words into depths that 
speech cannot plninb, mystery, poigment, pathos, 
haunting melody” (I’owler). ft is no exaggeration 
to say tliat it is one of the most perfect and beauti- 
ful pieces of poetry that Wordsworth ever wrote. 

Metre — 

The rhythm isiambic and each line has four 
accents with a variation of three accents in the 
fourth line of every stanza. The first four Une.s of 
the stanza rhyme alternately, but the last four lines 
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form 1 WO coupli-tfj. This arnmgomfnt Iiuh juade 
(he vornc far lovelier (4mn the coti])k'!/6r alteniato 
rhjnnoM alone could mnice. ll is a noieworthy' fra- 
(uro (hat. the alternate rhymes ocase in the last 
stanza, and (ho dehnind of the car is riiel by the 
rhymc-s “ending” and “bonding.” 



NOTES ON'’ 

THE SOLITARY REAPER ' 

1 

« 

Single in the field — “it is not uncoramort in 'llife 
more lonely purls of the Highlands to 'see a single 
person so employed/' wrote Dorothy Wonlsworth, 
Single — alone. 

Reaping, .. .by herielf — cutting tlie hat’vest'and 
singing all alone. The poet has emphakisod ‘ her 
lonliness by the use of words, ‘single,’ ‘soiita'fy,’ 
‘by herself,' and 'alone' oven in the first nvo’inlbS: 
Wo think of Shelley’s Skylark who, ‘.singing still 
dost soar, and soaring over singest.’ Stop hereT'. . . 
pass — the poet addressing an imaginary companion 
or passer by whoso attention he invited to the soli- 
tary reaper in the opening words, ‘Behold her,’ 
.says that he .should not disturb her song. Either 
he should stop and hear Iho song or go away quiet- 
ly’, without disturbing or inrdting the attention of 
the reaper. At present she i.s unaware of the pre- 
sence near by of these strangers; if she knew that 
they wore listening to her music, she may either 
stop singing or the song may’ lose its charm by the 
consciousness of the reaper that somebody was listening. 
Gently — quietly; without making any noi.se. Alone 
she. . . .the sounds — Eowlerpoints out that the hidden 
alliteration helps to account for tlie wonderful music 
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2 . 

Nightingale — litcrallj’ the Vingei’ of the uighb;’ 
the bird that sings at night. It is a southern bird. 
Chaant — sing passionateljL Welcome notes- — refresh- 
ing and soothing songs. Weary bands — groups of 
traveller's fatigued by journey. Original!}' ^Yords- 
, worth wrote tho line : “So sweetly to reposing 
band.” Shady haunt — oasis in the Arabian desoris. 
No nightingale ...sands — the song of the night- 
ingale appears very sweet to tiro travellers fatigued 
bj' journe}' and resting in an oasis of the Arabian 
deserts Thrilling — enllrralling or piercing. Cuckoo- 
bird — the nightingale is the bird of tho south and 
warmer climates, and the cuckoo is of the north. 
Wordsworth often mentions this bird in his poems 
and at one place he refers to the “thousand delight- 
ful feelings co\ineete(i in his mind with too voice of 
the cuckoo.” Compare his lines in the poem To 
ihe Cuckoo : — 

“Not the whole warbling grove in concert heard 

'When sunshine follows shower, the breast can 
thrill ' 

Like the first summons, Cuckoo ! of th}' bill.” 

Breaking the silence of the seas — the note of the 
cuckoo heard over the still waters of otherwise 
stormy seas, encircling the Hebrides, has a charm 
of its own as it announces the advent of spring 
time. “Those who have had the good fortune to 
sail among the Hebrides in calm weather will under- 
stand the beaut}' and truth of expression, ‘the 
silence of the seas.' (Fowler). Compare — 

“And we did speak only to break 
The silence of the seas.” 

(Coleridge ; Ancient Mariner.) 



3 


no one tell mr* 

not mention that the soncT-^’r^’r 

not know that tonguo and foV.u i'’’''’* 

the 8ong. But ho® has made ll ,T "'.nlorstand 

tho question form. 11^ 7 I p-^'-Juisite use of 

ky the .sweet strain, and ]iow\,7 

have been moved only if ho kn ' '"'“"hi 

meant. What she 

the spell of her soriff Perhn ^ 

to interpret the son® to the nobody 

«.= Ihemo hi„,oIf. Vl.,„, ';e' 'k 

Numbers -poetry or noeiie , .7’^®''®'"®^'^ 

verses ; Numerous-, rnusiSi*'”' 
for-are prompted by Tb^ 7 '"C'^ure. Flow 

hemg. Things-l-evonts. the ,so„^ 

Perhaps the plaintive 

juosses that the melancloi; 

centie round some nnkai,, • . ®”ng naav nerlmno 
gotten event'siich as deadly for- 

ihese lines fnTirl ^ '^'oaaiy battle or- famtu r , 
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romantic note wiiicli was struck 33' rlie Lyrical 
Ballads of 1798 . Tliej- are “the most. memorable and 
characteristic of the imperishable lines that the 
Romantic Revival gave to English literature. 
Thc3' are full of the suggestivenoss of a devotion 
to something afar from the sphere of our arrow.’ 
The secret of their power maj-’ lie in the theor}’- 
that no part of our oxpei'ience is reall3^ forgotten 
but remains hidden in our snb-consoiou.sness : it is 
even held b3' some that the exjierienee of our ances- 
tors is dormant in us too. Words rb3^thmioall3’’ 
musical ina3’’ have the power to stir the sub-cons- 
cious memories that correspond to them and so to 
give ns a sense not of their present limited meaning 
but of an infinite past” (Lamborn).' Or is it some . . 
of today? or the theme of the reaper’s song is some 
humble incident of ever3' da}' life ? Familiar 
matter of today — ordinary misfortunes of every day 
occurrence which befall mankind. Some natural 
sorrow — sorrow which comes out of the natural 


course of things, and therefore inevitable Natural — 
ordinaiy, which might be e.vpected to happen in 
ordinary course;^ Loss or, pain — death and .suffering. 
That has been . again — wliich has befallen in the 
past and whicli may liappen again .and again. For 
Wordsworth ordinaiy events of life, were not with-; 


out their poetic significance and he found them 
quite fit subjects for poetry. 

The poet is so charmed by the reaper’s song 
that he yearns to know its meaning, and theme. 
But as there is none t'q explain uand .himself not 
knowing, the language, hL\ guesses what the song 
may mean. Of. one thing\ howeverj he is, certain 
that there is a touch oL, mMatacholy, in her strains 
and the song': is replete. witlA delicate ■ pensiveness. 
The theme , may ... be some ,c’d Jiistorical incident 



V, hntf^Vr ihe themc~-it untiifi'i’tial v.ljrlf.fr 
't v.-a'-- i« hs^ .i*; r«';;.u !•■ tlt« 

M- of tlio '5011", Uu oiif- ihii!" !)>• unii>.ni)‘<'iUy 
' Could have no cndin? — •^ho ’aoiild ;•>> <itj Kin^- 
fj; i'temalh". Tin' wliiif liit" -ipfil of 

liiu -oiipc noiil>l not tiitnk Unit tin' ('in'lianinn; '-oijo 
('uulii noi f'o oil for over. Ih* ■'■'.as -o i.ijit i'j uni''i(‘ 
tliiit lie In*.! all of the jni>-*ag(’ 'if liiue. }ir(>i!,n- 
iii^ 111 ?V/e 7^04/ latjilhrr exj'ti’-"* sli<- lini'tt 
"riiat iii'^taiit mined into infinils.’ ’I'iiere w one 
more re.woii wliy tiio poet felt that tin- -onfr woiiM 
never eome to an end It? street tnelody will r-hvay“ 
resound in lii-i meniorv. I saw her ...bendinjj — ■ 
the reaper was siiifrintl and at the s.une tinu- was 
teaping the harvest. ‘Reaping and ‘-inging hy 
her->cir. I listened ... .still — originnUy 'In-line v.as 
■‘1 listen’d till I had my fill." The poet lie.ird the 
song silenth', as if -spell bouinl, and tvithuni the 
least motion. Uc aslced the pas'or by ai-o. ‘.-stop 
here, or gently pp'-sp As I mountsd . . . .till — tvheu 
he left the valley after the reaper had cca-ed to sing. 
The music in my heart .. .no more— he rerneiuhered 
the sweet niolodj’ of the song long after it had “top- 
ped. Wordsworth delighted in recuHeciinn and 
dwelling upon the eeustioup perceptions v- Isich he 
had actually experienced. Ilia memory was a "dv, -fi- 
ling place*’ for all sweet sounds and h.vcly .sights. 
-Just as the daffodils 

‘•Hash upon Unit iiiward eye 
. Which is the bU«s of aolitude’* 
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even so the melody of the reaper’s song and its 
sweetness linger in his heart and remain treasured 
there. 

The poet listened to the reaper’s song as long 
as she sang, and for the time being, he remained so 
rapt in it, independently of the theme, thatit seemed 
endless to him. He remained perfectly motionless 
and still while the song was going on. At its close 
he left the valley and went up the hill and still the 
sweet melody continued to resound in his heart. 



SKYIAR^ 289 

deep— definite and profound. ggj.j n — have an im- 
perfect idea of: have vague only. Crystal 

stream — unbroken current of ^jss. 

The poet has suggested in ■t[ 3 last stanza that 
unchanging love is probably thb source of inspira- 
tion for the exquisite song of the lark. Now' he 
suggests another, an^i it is. tliat the bird has a 
oorroot knovledgo of the mystery of death, where 
as we have it not, and so it is a cause of terror to 
us. Perhaps the bird knows that death is nothing 

but ^a gate way to a happier life, and so its song is 

not troubled by its fear, iifan is alw-ays in fear of 
death and therefore cannot produce a perfect song 
like that of the lark. 

The song of the bird would not have been so 
cousisteutly full of rapture at all times and in all 
seasons if its intuitions about deatli had not been 
deeper and truer than man’s, for to man death is an 
over shadowing mystery. 


IS 

Before and after — past and future. Pine for 
■what is not — 3'earn for things which w'e do not pos- 
sess, and so are always unhappy and discontented. 
Our present lot never satisfies us and passionatel^'^ 
desire, "what we lack. We look before . . what is 
not — tve think of what was in the past but is not, 
and w'e think of wlmt is now but maj' not be in the_ ’ 
future and 5'earn for unrealized things. The result^ 
is. that we cannot be perfect^ happy .■-'Tt was a 
charaeteristio of Shelley that he alwaj's longed for 
the unattainable perfection, and the conciete reali- 
ties did not appeal so much to his imagination as 
vague ideals did. It is one of the most frequentlj' 
quoted passages from Shelley’s poems. 
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•Xiir- !i* that il li- «« wkli Mtfji large 'H-ronr^c. 
li" ki' g ml after, gave ti*; itot 

Tl II I'ltpal'ih’ *'Aml g>Kl-hk‘^ rca-en 
I'll ‘ust II! a- uiin-'i'ir’ 

IV. 4.97). 

iktrns ill his To n Field Mon^e writes — 

'Still thou .art bleat, compar’d wi‘ met 
Tlie pre-Tiit only tonchelh thee : 
lJut och ! 1 backward c.aat my e’e 
On prospects ilre.ar. 

And forward, tho’ T canna see, 

I guess and fear ! ” 

One more passage may bo recalled from GrayV 
Ode on Ihe Pleasures arising from VicUsiltidc — 

“Their rapture.s now that wildly flow 
Xo yesterday nor morrow know ; 

■JTis man alone that joy desires 
^Viih forward and reverted eves.’’ 

>--r* •' 

Onr sincerest laughter fraught~our purest 

mirth and enjoyment m not without an allov of 
sorrow. The moments of greatest joy are clouded 
with sorrow. In Jlflanfa in Oatgeton Sivinhurne 
saj's ; — - 

“Before tho beginning of years 
There came I'o the making of man 
Flcasure, with pain for leaven”. 
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Man 13 not fatetl to be perfectly happy; sorrow is 
tlie most abiding - feeling Fraught — filled. Our 
sweetest songs . saddest thought — when sorrow is 
the most abiding ieeling, it is natural that the songs, 
which most tonoli our hearts, because they harmonise 
whh our experience, are those which express our 
s^row and suffering. The most tragic songs giv'e 
Us tlid greatest delight Our sweetest songs proceed 
from tragic themes and sufferings of human life. 
Trag(^3'' is regarded as superior to comedy and de- 
U^vEs more than oomic scenes. “I am never meny 
ly^n I hear sweet music” (Merc]ia 7 if of Vettia').' 
Shelley writes in his Defence of Poetrij : — “Our sym- 
path}' in tragic fiction depends on this principle: 
tragedy delights by affording a shadow of that 
pleasure which exists in pain. This is the .source 
also of the melancholy which is inseparable from 
the sweetest melody. (> The^jiieasnre that is m 
sorrow is sweeter thahT^ie pleasure of pleasure 
itself”:' 

The poet in the last two stanxas told us the 
reason of the sweetness of tlie lark’s song. It is 
beyond man’s power to attain that sweetness and the 
reason for it is given in 'this stanza. 

We -can never be happy in life. When wo look 
to the past its sweet recoRections make us sorrowful ; 
if we look to. the future we find it gloom3% The 
present we cannot enjoy as our many wants and 
unrealized dreams, vague longings, stand in the way 
of our making the best of what we have. Joy and 
sorrow exist side by side in our life. ' Even in our 
sincerest laughter there is always an under current 
of grief. Out sweetest songs are those which give 
utterance to our melancholy and sorrow. ' 
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woviUI lu“ar llin jiuct's song with rapt fittnilioti, »t* 
he now hear^ llic !?ong of iho fiird. 

The last two stiin 7 .>\« bring out a romparifon 
between the pool and tfm ski’lnrl:. The poet .“oara 
ill tlf ri-gions of ininginntion, the bird fliee high up 
11) ! •'k}', and .‘»o both are floorners of tlic ground. 

1 !. ' arc singers and are (illod with ghuhny*, and 
-ing to the delight of the world 

The pool asks the skylark to inspire him v.dth its 
M.g and joy. If ho oonld get a .siuall portion of 
’ lu joy that, the skylark feels, he would wiitc poetry 
eliicli would clnu'in the world, as he hiinsolfis cliarmcd 
by the song of the bird. 



ODE TO THE WEST WIND. 

Introduction — 

This poom ivas written in the auiunin of 1819 
when Shelley was barely 27 years old. He writes: 
“This poem was conceived and chiefly* written in a 
wood that skirts the Arno, near Florence, and on a 
day when that tempestuous wind, whoso temprature 
is at once mild anti animating, was collecting the 
vapours which pour down the autumnal rains. They 
began, as I foresaw, at sunset with a violent tempest 
of hail and rain, attended by that magnificent 
thunder and lightening peculiar to the Cisalpine 
regions. 

“The phenomenon alluded at the conclusion 
of the third .stanza is well known to naturalists 'J’he 
vegetation at the bottom of the sen, of rivers and 
of lakes, sympathises with that of the land in the 
change of seasons, and is consequently influenced 
by the winds which announce it.” It was published 
with Promcthiis Unbound and other poems in 1820. 

Argument — 

The poem is an invocation to the west wind 
when it is fiercely blowing on the earth, in the sky 
and on the sea. The strength and violence of the 
wind bring to the poet’s mind the conciousness of 
liis dwn limitations and helplessness. He invokes 
the wind to impart its strength to him, identify -him 
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with itself anrl make him iik lyre. This jviiMmt.urt 

regeiier.ui oii of the ivnrlil. 
Loshe SicpluMi writi 8: '‘'rhe^c i n a ^ iTaT^ vf^ w* *? rU-f- 
'cfit.o the reflection ol the imef's miml in the'sfrnime 
comjnot.nn of a win.ry ,Iay. He ropre.e'n, the 
infill melancholy which oppresses a nohle spirit 
wh. r, n has reeoKiiir.e,I the rhfncnity of forcing facts ’ 
• n-. eonfurmiiv vyitli the Meal. JM ,tUi clings to 
' liupe timt Ins head thoughts tnav he driven over 
1 . iinivor.se like will, ered Kaves'to quicken into 
M-w hirtli. Bat ho bows before the inexor.iblo fate 
Inch lias cramped his energies.*’ 


^ Appreciation — 

/ Slmlley's longer poems genernllv lack in that 
ultimate form of perfection whicir we admire in 
•shorter pieces like the Ode to the IIW Wmd whielt 
he composed with all his faculties, mental, emofionnl 
anil pliysictil, at the utmost strain, at a white heat of 
intense fervour. And thus ho gave the truest and ‘ 
most passionate utterance, to the thought.s which 
inflamed hi.s over-quick imagination. IJis finest 
work, coiisequontly, is not a mere artistic produc- 
tion; it has .something elemental and natural about 
It which only a rare genius can impart. 


The Ode is recognized ns one of .Shelley *< mo • 
perfect pieces, mul it is perhaps tim grcKtesi ..f , 
us lyrics. Ir IS insiinct with high poetic im.r,.,,. 
tiori. Its nervous doheaey am! overflowing im.". 
tion lift If to an midisputed pinme!.- of ,,7,^..,’' 
excellence. It has, been rigdiUy_ called the - 

m is called “the ;,umort.)l 

e. It IS, undoubtedly, the most symnmtriealK- 
perfect ns well as the most impassioned of iii.; miV ‘ 
b I'lc.s. Tlie words are adopted to i!ie srlii7 ^ 
remarkable manner, the music pf (1,^ 
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and the diction keep'; pace with its hartnon3\ The 
process of the wind has been most accnratelj and 
vividly described, at the same tune it has been given 
a sy mbolic sign ifican ce for the poet's personal fee l- 
ings, who y earns to be as free and strong as tlie 
wind, so that we maj' transcend all Jiis limitations. 
Shellejf displays wonderful power of personifjdng 
the different aspects of Nature. With an amazing 
rapidity' pictures and metaphors follow one another 
and yet, at the end of the poem, the impression 
created upon our mi nd is of pe rfect unity. The 
wind is the sj’mbo! of the poet's tumultous mind, 
only "tKe one is free and strong, and the other is 
restless and proud though chaineil. 'J'he poem is 
the supereme product of the titanic energy and 
impulsive nature of Shelle3’'’s mind. We admire tha 
the poem with breathless adoration and at t^es we 
are not allowed breathing time when caugh^^n the 
exuberance of metaphores and similies The ovpr- 
profussion of metaphor in The Shi/Iark mars its 
beaut}' to a certain extant but here it leaves us 
completely lost in its beauty and wealth. 

Critical Remarks — 

( 1 ) 

Tlic greatest of the se lyncs. The Ode t o the 
West Wind, combines tyith ilie h ighest degree this 
i magi n a t i v 6 pu<altt\:L_tli c two othe r ch aracteristics 
notes oE^hel!eyis.-lyric,s^crsonal j[^^ponflencyJ_nndJ 
prophetic paysion, -Ho taiuts^^ano^aif^hke'a ‘dead 
leaf as in the Indian Serenade^ he could lie down 
‘like a tired child’ as in the Naples ^fan-n, he is a 
‘frail form, a .stranger among man’ as in the Adonais. 
But these faltering accents bec<imp trnmpt'b tones 
as soon as he utters, not his own .sorrows, but the 
woes of men. Then the weary child becomes the 
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prophot <111(1 ‘the ili-vi leaf iilLcI liy tlio rvindj 
becoine;: vIh' lyto which awaken-- in ii ‘live luimiU of 
mighty liannonies' to 'luickeu tiie sleoping world t-o 
new birth Byron had longed to b(j ‘a portion of the 
storm,’ but only in order to .sh.ire its ‘fierce and far 
delight,’ to be the ooinrade of its ruinous splendour, 
isholley calls upon it a- the far-sweeping preserver 
,of the seeds of tlie fviiure. (he herald of spring 
‘which, when winter comes cannot be far behind. 

Herford. 

t - ) 

'Phe emotion aivakcncd bv tlm appro idling storm 
sets on fire other sleeping omoiioiis in his heart, and 
the whole of his being bitrsts into Harne around the 
first oruotioii. Tliis is the m<inner of tlie goimsis of 
all his/^blest lyrics. He passes from magnificent 
union oT himself with Nature ami magnificent reali- 
zation of her storm and peace to equally great self- 
description, and then mingles all nature and all him- 
self together, that we may sing of the restoration 
of mankind. Tliore is no song in the whole of our 
literature more p-assioiiatc, more penetrative, more 
full of the force by which the idea and its form are 
united into one creation. 

The last thought now been reached, the last 
-realm over which tlio wind is sweeping. It has 
>- sed tlirougli forests of earth, through tlie clouds 
he slty^, into the depths of ocean, through the 
:1s and sky and ocean of Shelley's heart rami 
n, at the very point and climax of emotion, it 
n-cs himself and sweeps tlirongh ail mankind, 
.triiig away with it dead things and the seeds of 
r the new out of tile'll personal Shelley passes into the 
universal, and at ahar moment future openefi to 
him. Beyond the \storra, beyond the winter it 
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Usiioi-s in, ho sees the itew-awakencd world, the 
birth of all seeds, the outburst as of a spring in 
hiimanifv ; 

0 wind, 

If winter comes, can spring be far behind? 

Tills is the lyric of l 3 wics. It is the hymn of 
our own world. Tt oiighT To be's5r~t0'~nrusic'by a 
great uTusIcian, Tiut he should have the genius of 
BeetliDven “ Ineft’ectual _Aj^ig el !” Indeed, imy 
ratherpiupassionating angel _ 

~ Stop ford A. Brooke. 

(3) 

There is a marked contrast between the magiii- . 
■ficence of Shelley’s diction in his longer poems and 
Such lyrics as the Ode to the H'Vsf Wind and the 
simplicity of the shorter 13 'rics sue!) as The Indian 
Serenade or *One AVord is too often Profaned.’ His 
poetry is rich in sitch occasional pieces, in which the 
emotion of the heart takes form in words without 
effort. H ir has any other English poet sung to one 
clear harp in so many diverse tones. Arriving at 
maturit 3 ' as' it were in a moment, he found~the eh- ' 
tire resources of lyric poetry at liis disposal His 
Verse, responsive to the influence of every mood, 
trembles and sighs with alternating despondencj’’ 
iind' hope. ^In the Ode to the West Wind ii moves 
to stately music, '‘wrapped in a garment of splendid 
imagery, 

A. H. Thompson. 

\-4) 

Perhaps the greatest of all Shell 63 '’s lyrics. The 
ver.se sweeps along with tho elemental rush of the 
wind it celebrates, Bletaphor succeeds to metaphor, 
end sirailie to similie, with wild rapidity; but though 



ODE TO THE WEST WIND 
( 1 ) 

^0 wild West Wiiifl. Uiou breath of Autumn’s being, .. 
TJiou, from wiiose unseen presence the leaves 
dead 

;^Are driven, like gho'ts from an eacbnnter 
lleeing, 


^^’ellow, and blank, and pale, ajid hectic red, 
Pestilencc-.stricken multitude.s : 0 thou 
Who chariotest to their dark winlrj' bod 


^ho winged .seeds, where they lie cold and low, 
Each like a corpse within its grave, until 
■jrhine azure sister of the Spring shall blow 


'Her clarion o'er the dreaming earth, and fill 10 

(Diiving sweet buds like flocks to feed in air) 
N^Vith living hues and odouns plain and hill: 

I Wild Spirit, which art moving everywhere; 

' Destroyer and Preserver; hear, oh, hear! 

‘ ( 2 ) _ ■ 

Thou on whose stream, mid the steep sky'.s com- 
motion, 15 

Loose clouds like earth’s decaj'iug leaves are shod, 

Shook from the tangled boughs of Heaven and 
Ocean, 

Angels of rain and lightning : there are spread 
On the blue surface of thine airy surge, 

Like the bright hair uplifted from the head 20 
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Of some fierce INFaenad, even from the dim verge 
Of the horizon to the zenith’s height, 

The locks of the approaching storm. Thou dirge 

Of the d^’ing year, to which this closing night 
Will be the dome of a vast sepulchi’e, 26 

Vaulted with all thy congregated might 

Of vapours, from wliose solid atmosphere 
Black rain, and fire, and hail, will burst: oh, hear! 

(3) 

Thou who didst waken from his summer dreams 
The blue Mediterranean, where he lay, 30 
Lull'd by the coil of his crystalline streams, 

Beside a pumice isle in Baiae’s bay. 

And saw in sleep old palaces and towers 
Quivering within the wave’s intenser day, 

All overgrown with azure moss and flowers 36 
So sweet, the sense faints picturing them ! Thou 
For whose path the Atlantic’s level powers 
Cleave themselves into chasms, while far below 
The sea-blooms and tlie oozy woods which wear 
The sapless foliage of the ocean, know 40 

Thy voice, and suddenl 3 ' grow grey with fear. 
And tremble and despoil themselves i oh, hear! 

(4) 

If I were a dead leaf thou mightest bear ; 

If I were a swift cloud to flj' with thee; 

A wave to pant beneath thy power, and share 45 

The impulse of thj' sti-ength. only less free 
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Than thou, 0 uncontrollable ! If even 
I were a<; in luy boyhootl, and could be 

The comrade of thy tvandcnngs over Heaven, 

As then, when to outstrip llu' skyey speed 50 
Scarce seemed a vision, I tvonld ne'er have .striven 

A.s thus with thee in praj-er in my sore need. 

Oh, lift me as a. wave» a leaf, a cloud ! 

1 fall upon the thorns of life ! I bleed i 54 

A heavy w'cight of hours lias chained and bowed 
One too like tliee; tameless, and swift, and proud. 

( 5 ) 

Make me thy l 3 *re, oven ns the forest isr 
\Yhat if iny loaves are falling like its own ! 

Tiie tumult of thy mighty harmouics 

Will take from botli a deep, autumnal tone, 60 
Sweet though in s.idness. Be ii)on, Spirit fierce, 
Mj- spirit ! Bo thou me, impetuous one 1 

Drive mj* dead thoughts over the universe 
Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth 1 
And, b\' the incantation of this verse, 65 

Scatter, as fi-oin an nnextingnished hearth 

Ashes and spark.s, m 3 ' words among mankind I ^ 
Be through ray lips to unawakoned earth 
The trumpet of a prophecr' I 0 Wind, ' 

If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind ? 70 


P. B. SUKLUKV, 



iNOTES 'ON ODE TO THE WEST WIND 

1 

1. Thou breath of Autumn’s being — tho life or 
-spirit of autumn : wliat breath of life is to human 
beings the west wind is to autumn. "Wind and 
‘breath being both air, the metaphor is quite app- 
ropriate. 

2. From whose unseen presence —though tho 
wind is unseen yet its rush is powea'ful enough. 

3. Like ghosts fleeing — the leaves are diied and 
blown away by tlie west wind, just ns ghosts fly awaj' 
before an enchanter. The unseen wind is compared 
‘to an enchanter; the one is invisible and so is tho 
nijigical power of the other. The dead leaves are 
•'also most appropriated <y compared to ghosts. Sir. 

Fowler points out tiie rapidity witli which the 
verses here move and the quick succession of metap- 
hors and similies. Dead — to be joined with ‘are 
driven,’ and not with ‘leaves.’ The construction is- 
‘leaves are driven dead,’ and not ‘ dead leaves are 
• driven.’ 

4. Yellow, and black etc. — the withered leaves 
■of autumn, of various oolours. All of them have 

not Hried up equall 3 ^ Hectic red — unhealthy flush 
' on the face of a' oousuniptivo is compared to the 
'redness of leaves w'hich are about to decay. This 
‘ redness is not the sign of health but indicates that 
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tlecny is nhont to set in. Hectic —feverish ; cons- 
umptive. 

o. Pe.stilence .malliludes— the decaying leavos, 
driven awn 3 ' by the wind, are compared to people 
suffering from some plague and driven away from 
their town b 3 ’ pestilenco. 

0. Chariotest — swiftl}' convoys. Tlie wind will 
bo described as tlio destro^-cr and then as the j)rc- 
sorvor It drives away dead leaves like plagnt- 
strickon people and at the same time carries away 
swiftlj' and safclj’ sced.s to germinate at the proper 
time. The word ‘chariotest’ conveys the idea of 
careful transportation, in contrast with driving. 

The dark wintry bed — eold umlergronnd recesses 
wliore the seeds Ho well protected throughout 
. winter. 

7. The winged seeds — some seeds have fibres on 
them which the poet compares to wings, helping 
the wind to carry them swiftly. Compare— ‘The 
blasts of autumn drive the winged seed’.s. ( 8 heile 3 '’.s 
Tiie Recolt of Islam) Where they lie cold and low — 
the seeds carried bj' the wind remain underground 
‘in then dark wintry bed’ undisturbed till the time 
of germination. 

8 . Each like . . grave — the seeds lie inert, under' 

ground like dead bodies in the grave. It is a beauti- 
ful comparison as the Christians believo'that the 
dead would rise from their gra^’es on the daj' of 
.ludgment so will the seeds germinate in spring- 
1 ime. ' 

9. Thine azure sister of the spring — zephyr, the 
spring breeze which blows under a clear blue skj'. 
It is appropnatelj’- called the sister of tlie west wind 
because both blow from the same direction. Azure — 
blue clear skj'. Compare— ‘soothed by everj' azure 
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bi’eaih’ (Shellejf : The liecolledion). Shall blov^ — 
the noise produced by the spring brees^e is compared 
to the sounding of a trumpet. 

10 Her clarion earth— the spi'ing breeze 
blows her trumpet to awaken the sleeping earth. 
The earth is sleeping beoause afior autumn comes 
the winter season, under the freezings intiuenco of 
which, the earth without vegetatioii seems to be 
sleeping. The seeds have been compared to dead 
men lying in their graves, and just as there woiilil 
be Resurrection of the dead on the day of Judgment 
by the Trumpet of the Doom, so will the ‘••onnd of 
the spring breeze will bring about resurrection of 
Nature, quicken life m seeds and revive Ircshne'-s of 
springtime. Compare — 

“Earth is a wintry clod ; 

But spring-wind, like a dauclug psaltress, 
passes — 

Over its mcAfc to walcen it."’ 

< Browning : Paracelsus;. 

5l. Driving sweet ... air*— it is a metaphor 
within a metaphor. As a shepherd leads his flock 
from the fold into the pasture grounds so the spring 
wind drives the buds out of the seeds, enclosing the 
bud, into tlio open air. When the resurrection of 
Nature would take place itt' spring, the buds will 
open into flo Wei’s. Here the spring wind is the 
shepherd, the seeds are the sheep, the open air is 
the pasture land and the buds are the folds of slieep. 

12. Living hues and odours— vivid bright colours 
of flowers and their fragrance. They are m contrast 
with the ‘ 3 mllow, and black, and pale? and' hectic 
Ted’ leaves of the autumn seasom 
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s>La!ji»' ami -o heaven ant] oce<iu, compared to trees, 
are imertvoveii and have tangl-'d beuniis. 

ib. Angels of rain and lightning — me^^^engers of 
ratn a-id lightning. '■AlsgoI:^' has been used here 
r. 'u- original sen 'C of the word. CIoti>s.= are the 
I'ic — ncteri- of the approaching rain and lightning. 

i.5-!S. Thou on whose lightning — The des- 

' I’j.’ion i= of an approaching storm .Jn-!S as decay-” 
!. g leaves are scattered on the Kij-eam of water by 
the V. iud. so the tve«t wind tias scattered patches of 
c.ou'i-. as if shaken from the sky and ocean, which 
iini'^rccptetiiy nnngie at the iionzon : and these 
cleuos are iii.e site messengers of the approaching 
'•t'lrm, acootunaiiied with rain and lightning. 

Its. Spread — the subject cf this verb are the 
v.orJ — ’The locks of the apnroafhinz storm' in 
line '23. 

jy. Bine surface of thene airy surge — the blue 
atm-'-pheje of the air in motion. Airy surge — waves 
of air. Here the sky is in-iirectly ealic 1 a sea 

20. Like the bright head — the bright ' clouds 

.ippear like disaeveUed hair t;i the head. 

21. Rerce Maenad — the ilaei ads were the 
female votaiie? ot riacthu:?. trie Greek go-l of wine 
at-d reVelry. Xiie aojective tierce is ai»nropriate as 
the ^laenads became frenzie*! and frantic v.-hen 
• Irunh. The name literally raean< 'the frenz'ed wo- 

en‘ fr-am their ^trance drcc^ and wild datices. ' 31 .'- 
I'.nrave thinn' it to be the mo-t vivid, sustained, 
it irspas-done ] smoiinst all Shehev's masical 
p r*' of 3ia*tire- Dun verge — indistinct 
hae of ibe honzr.n. 

'22 The zecith's height — tae highest noijit of 
t..e -ky. That i- through the wmjle snlere of she 
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sky. Zenith — is a wonl of Arabic origin and means 
the vertical point of the sk 3 ^ 

23. The locks of . . storm — clouds are described 
here as locks of hair of storm 

18-23. There ere spread . . approaching storm — 

the storm cloods which are .spread over the whole 
of the blue skj', from the horizon to the highest 
•*-poiiit, appear like the dishevelled tresses of hair on 
the head of some frenzied ilaenad. 

23-24. Thou dirge ‘i.-year — tlie west wind is 
a song of lamentation for the eW^nring j^ear. The 
ho-wiing of the west wind compared to a funeral 
song because it announces the approach of winter 
when all vegetation dies out. The year is imagined 
to -be dying and not dead because it is still autumn. 
Dirge — fijbra the first word of the anthem "Dirige 
Dominus mens” in the Latin office for the dead. 

24. Closing night— the night which is closing in 
and not the last night of the year. 

25. — Dome of a vast sepulchre — thesky of the dark 
night will Form the dome of the tomb in which the 
dying year would be buried. 

26. Vaulted with . . of vapours — the vault of 
the sepulchre will be formed by the dense ma.sses of 
clouds. Congregated vapours - the mass of vapours 
borne by the west wind and formed, into clouds. We 
have in Hamlet. ‘'This most exellent ranopj^, the 
air, look jmu, this brave o’erhanging finiiainent, 
this majestical roof fretted with golden fire, why, it 
appears no other thing to me than a foul and pesti-. 
lent cangr-qation of vapoury.'" Solid atmosphere 
dense thick body. ‘Solid’ is not to be interpreted in 
its literal sense. It is called solid-because dense 
clond.s and vapours make it look like a solid wall. 
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28. Black rain — rain appearing, blaelt on acconnt 
of the surrounding darkne.«s. Fire — thunder and' 
lightning. 

23-28. Thou dirge of the. . . .will Burst — the ex- 
]nring year will soon die and the howling we.sb 
wind seems to sound , the futieral hymns. The night 
that is closing in with darkne.s.s will form the dome 
of the tomb, in which the dying A^ear will be 
bnried, and the dense mass of vapours borne by the 
we.'^t wind and tunjed into clouds, will form its 
vault, and from this vault, enveloped with darkness^ 
rain, liglituing. hail and thunder will burst upon the’ 
earth. O, hear! — the invocation to the west ndud 
is continued. 

Shelle 3 ' again describes the west wind while 
imploring it to hear his message. Just as the decay- 
ing leaves fall from the trees and are carried away 
by tlie swift current of a stream, so loose clouds 
driven bj' Auolent atmo.spheric commotion and 
agitated wind seem to be shaken down from -heaven 
and ocean like trees with interwoA'en branches. 
Heaven and ocean are compared to trec.s. These 
clouds are the messengers of rain and lightning as 
the^’^ indicate the approach of stonn. The\' spread 
on the blue atmosphere of the whole skj, from' the 
indistinct horizon to the highest point, and appear, 
like the dishevelled tresses of hair on the liead of 
.«ome frenzied Maenad, a.s locks of hair of the 
coming storm Ag.airi, the west wind indicates the 
closing in of the night, and the howling sound it 
produces seems to be the funeral song of the jear 
that will expire seen. At night the thick darkn s-- 
will be ihedomeof thotomb in which the djdngyear 
Avill be buried and the’ raa^s of A'apours absorbed bv 
the west wind and formed into c’ouils will form its 
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loose clouds Hy like Maenads, their lodes blown for- 
ward by the wind, and the wirul itself is the dirge 
of the 3 ’car, tlie impersonated sorrow of all that 
has been, but whicli now it desfro 3 's. For in this 
verse that side of the west wind wliich makes it the 
JJestroj’er, and not the Preserver, the God that 
slays rather them saves, is gi\cn" {t-icq^jmd Broolcc). 

3 

21). Waken from the summer dreams — the 
summer being free from tem[aist the sea was calm, 
but winter brings rain and storm and the sea is 
lashed into violent waves. Summer dreams — refers 
to the quiet surface of the sea in summer. The 
calmness of the sea suggests the idea of dreaming. 

31. Lulled by the . .streams — the dear trans- 
parent waters, and the tumult of their ebb and flow 
induced the sleep of the sea. Coll — ’tumult’, re- 
ferring here to the noise of the tide. (Thovijison). 
'rite gentle roll of the transparent waves in their 
winding course. Crystalline — clear a.s ctjstal. ’J ho 
accent here is on the penultimate syllable. Streams 
— tides. 


32. Pumice isle in Baiae’s bay — not far from 
Maples, Baiae was a favourite haunt of the Hotnans 
in okien times, by reason of its warm springs 
and delightful situation. They' built many’ fine 
palaces and towers on the coast. It was destroy’ed 
by an eruption of Vesuvius. 


Now the *^ay, which is to the north-west of the 
Bay of Naple.s, is called the Golfs di Pozzuoli. 
Vo.'-UYius being near the place many islands have 
formed in the bay by the deposito of (lie volcanic 
lav.i 'rhe whole of the district near Majiles is 
volcanic. Punice — a ■ kind of lava. “Here'’, says 
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Shelley of the gulf of Pozzuoli, “are loft}’ rocks 
and cragg 3 f islets, with arches and portals of preci- 
pice standing in the sea, and enormous caverns, 
tchich echoed fainlh] mfh Ihe languid tide.’' The last 
words explain lino 31, 

33, Saw in sleep .... towers — the mediterranean 
sea which is personified here is described as looking 
into its own waters in a dream, and watching 
the palaces and towers submerged in water by 
volcanic eruptions. Eu=taco says of the bay; “It 
is lined with ruins, the remains of the villas and the 
baths of the Romans: some advance a considerable 
way out, aiul though now under the waves are 
easily distinguishable in fine weather’’. {Classical 
Tour). 

3i. Quiy&rjnff . . . day — ihe .^subjnerged palaces 
and towers of the old city of Baiae, which can be 
seen under water, appor to be trembling by the 
gentle motion of the waves in the brighter trans- 
lucency of the water. Objects seen und^r clear 
water pos.sess a peculiar brightness. “The translu- 
cenc}' of the water is more intense than the dazzling 
light of the day above its surface” {Thompson). 

This picture is a favourite one with Shelley. 
Compare — 

“And here within the surface of the river 
The shadows oi the massy temples lie, 

And never are erased, but tremble ever 
Like things wliich every cloud can doom to die”. 

{The Witch of Atlas). 

In Ode to Liberty there is a similar idea: 

“Within the surface of Time’s fleeting river 
Its wrinkled imago lies, as then it lay, 
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Lnmov.ibly unquiet, aiul for ever 
It trembles, but it cannot pass a\va\’”. 

36. AJl oyergrown . . and flowers — the suh- 
mevged palaces and towers were overgrown with 
marine vegetation and thick moss on whieli flowers 
grow. Compare tlic following lines from Stanzaa 
Written in Dejection near Staphs : 

“I see the deep's nnlramplcd floor 
Witli green and purple sea weeds strown”. 

30. 'I he sense faints them ! — llie s-ea-llowers 
are so beautiful and fragrant that our senses are 
overpowered and swoon away even wlieii we try to 
realize their beauty and scent in own mind. Ooin- 
pnro — 

Like a rose embower’d 


In its own green leaves, 

By warm winds deflower'd 
Till the scent it give.s 

Slakes faint with too much .sweet these hoa\y- 
wing’d thieves”. 

{To a Slcylarlc). 

37. The Atlantic’s level powers — smooth waters 
of the ocean in the calm weather. ‘Level’ is meant 
for the Atlantic and is transferred to ‘powers’. 


38. Cleave themselves in chasms — the smootli 
surface of tlie Atlantic ocean is parted, making deep 
lullows and providing a passage for the west whid 
That is the wind rushing upon the ocean disturbs it 
violent^ and breaks its level surface into liigh 
billow.'-. Far below — in the depth of tlie sea. 

3h Sea blooms — sea- flowers. Oozy woods — 
suhm irino • forests and vegetation. Oozy — moist, 
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because always under water. Compare Milton's 
lines : 


'‘With nectar pure his oozy locks he laves” 

‘ (Lycidnjt). 

“And bid tlie weltering waves their oozy 
ehannel keep'’. 

(Ode on A^ativiti/). 

40. The sapless foliage — sea- weeds and other 
vegetation btdng steeped in water have no sap or 
fluid ruindng in them. 


41. Know thy voice — respond to the approaching 
west wind. And suddenly grbw . ...fear — the sea- 
weeds change their colour in autumn and so the 
poet imagines that on account of tlie fear of the 
west wind they turn pale. See Shelley’s note in 
the Introduction on the phenomenon 'well-known to 
naturalists. 

42. And tremble and despoil themselves— not 

only the vegetation is filled with- fear at the advan- 
cing west wind and turns pale, but the leave.s drop 
from the stalks and the petals from flowers and the 
sea-weeds seem to tremble with fear. 

The west wind awakens the SlediterranCan whicli 
was sleeping peace fiilly in summer, lulled by the 
gentle ebb and tide of its clear water beside some 
pumice, island in the bay' of Baiae. Perchance the 
sea was dreaming of past scenes 'and of palaces and 
towers of the submerged city which ai'e now spark- 
ling imder the biighfOr light of the inner surface 
of the water, and a[)pear trembling xinder the Wave.s. 
The submerged buildings are overgrown with moss 
and weeds 'and the fragrance of their flowers is so 
sweet that bur senses fall into a 'swoon even when 
WD think of'tiiem. The level 'and .smobth surface of 
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llic Atlnniic oocnn parts forming deop hollows as if 
to make passage for the \vc“t wind. The 3Ieditcr- 
ranoan is jn^t ruffled and the Atlantic is throvni 
into high hillow.s by tlie rnsli of the wind. jEven 
the vegetation, moist arrd sapless at the bottom of 
the pe.i does not remain unaffected at the approach 
of the wind. It seems to realize the advance of the 
wind, turns pale with fear and trernbliiig sheds it« 
leave.s and«flowei>;. Smdi is the we-'t wind which 
the poet invokes. 

In this .stanza the wind is at first tlie giver of 
life, the Pre.sorver; and tlien the I)f-.,trnyer. ‘‘The 
wind wakens now the bine Sleditorraui an, for wc 
have passed from tlie forest, from the wind on the 
earth, from tho wind in the sky, to the wind upon 
the sea. lie wakens the lovelniewj: of th,c isles in 
Baiae’s bay: he disturhes the sleep of tho waters in 
which lay the old palaces and towers — fre.shlj', 
brightly disturbs them. 'I’ben the theme changes 
n.s before: one picture is not enough for Bhellej', 
nor one aspect ob his theme. 'NVe are swept back 
again into the thought of tho wind as destroyer. 
From the 3Iediterrancan wo are home into the 
Atlantic, and again the original image recurs. The 
sea itself is like the forest. It cleans itself into 
chasms before the fierce stream of the wind. Tho 
woods of ocean, tho sea-blooms, and the sapless 
foliage grow grey wdth fear, and tremble and despoil 
themselves". Stop ford BrooJee). 

4. 

43. If I "Were — the sentence is completed by ‘I 
would ne’er have strir'cu,’ etc. (I. 51). The relative 
is omitted in this lino. Thou niightest bear — the 
wind could carry him on its wings. 

45, A wave to pant . . .power — if he had been 
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n wave oP the sea heaving aiul surging by the force 
of the wind. 

46-47. Share the impulse strength — be af- 

fected by the force of the wind: imbibe the spirit 
of fi'eedom and strength from the wind. Only less 
free uncontrollable — Shelle 3 ’’s ideal of ficedora 

is the west wind, and he himself being a believer 
in perfect freedom desires that lie may be freer 
than all other creatures, though lie could not ap- 
proach the west wind in its wild liberty. Impatient 
of all restraints Shelley desires absolute freedom 
and he would be satisfied, if he was inferior only to 
the uncontrollable west wind. Freedom was a pas- 
sion with him, and the uutomeable and impetuous 
west wind seems to him the onl}' natural pheno- 
menon which approaches his idea of libertjn 

48. I were as in my boyhood — if he could be as 
free and uiitameable as he was in his boj'hood. 

49. The comrade of. . . .heaven— in his bo^yhood 
Shellej’- was fond of wandering over medows hills 
and dales, as well as of boating and sea-bathing. 
That is, ‘run with the wind and race the clouds'. 

60-51. As then — in boyhood. "When to outstrip 
a vision — in boyhood it did not seem impossible 
to ontrun the wind. Skyey speed — the speed of the 
■wind through the sk}': swift aerial motion. Scarce 
seemed a vision — under the impulse of freedom and 
strength it hardlj' seemed impracticable or impossible. 
Oom73are — 

“Life w'ent a-maying 

With nature, Hope, and Poo.sy, 

'When I was 3 ’Oting ! 
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Whf'i) I wiK young ? — All, *,voofu! when !’* 

All ! for t!ie change 'twixt Ko%v and 7'ht>iJ ! 

(Coleridge: Youth and Age). 

Ai-iO the lines in Thd-rn Ahhei/ : 

"Though changed, no doubt, from what I 
iviis wiion fir-t 

I caiuc among the,=c hills; when like a roc, 

I bonnded o’er tlie-o mountains, ’’ etc. 

02 . I would . .sore need — if the poet had been 
a dead leaf, a pv.dft cloud or a v.-avo and could share 
iu the strength of the wild we.st wiutl hr: would not 
have prayed with so much of longing for strength 
and anknir to bo breathed into him in hi.s hour of 
hclplcssnc-.s. As thus — in the luiuincr he ).« doing. 
Sore need — hecause lie feels (juite lielpiess and weak. 

53-54. Oh ! lift me . ... 1 bleed ! — The poet's 
prayer to the west wind is contained in the.'-'e two 
Hne,s In this final oulbnr.st and the following 
stau'/.ii we have the whole soul exjiressing itself with 
one supreme cflort. IJe implores the wind iu pas- 
sionate tenns to impart il.s wild strength io him as 
it iinpart'= to a wave, a leaf or a cloud. Ills life is 
full of sorrows and sufiering.s. and lie i.s .smarting 
with pain and feels c.vhaustcd ITe feel.s no confi- 
deiice to battle with adverse circlini.stances wliich 
have crushed hi.s .spirit. Dowden thinks that the 
poet confesses his weakiie.ss due to the attack of 
critics trpoii his book called The ReKoltof Ldam. That 
is why he prays that he may share the strength and 
wild spirit of tlie west wind. Compare — 

"I pant, I sink, I tremble, I expire”; 

{Epipstjehidion:) 
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55. A heavy weight . . . bowed — lie lias been 
hvimbled and his spirit is curbed by the dead loud 
of life and all its miseries and misfortunes. Shelley 
certainly felt that conventions and circumstances 
made the realization of his dreams of liberty and 
happiness unrealizable in life. Compare — 

“But thy strong Hours indignant work'd 

their wills, 

And boat me down and marr'd and wasted 
me". (Tennyson Ti'liomix), 

also — “Full soon th}' soul shall have tier earthly 

freight, 

And custom lie upon thee with a weight 

Heavj' as frost, and deep almost as life" 

{ImmortaUh} Ode) 

66. One too like thee—fche poet, compares him- 
self to the west wind : but it is uncontrollable and 
he himself is crashed and miserable. Their similarity 
is described in the following words. Tameless, and 
swift, and proud — these are the points of comparison 
between the poet and the west wind. Shelley re- 
fused to submit to conventions, was impulsive and 
conscious of his great mission in liie to preach 
liberty and make mankind happy by wining fieedom, 
"We are reminded of Shelley’s description of him- 
self in AdojKtis: 

“A pard-like spirit beautiful and swift 
A love in desolation masked — a Power 
Girt round widi weakness — it can scarce uplift 
The weight of the superincumbent hour." 

If the poet had been as light as a dried leaf, so 
that die west wind could caixy him: if he had been 
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a swift cloud flyiner with tlm -htiSi,? /. 

n::";;"?„%tz’''„rs‘;roer's 

him up as a wave, a leaf or a cloud/ ^ “ 

uucontrollable power. Like tbi^ / ^ storm’s 

unoontroll.ble ...^ p™„d V M ur™’„t h.“'”° j' 
the inspiration of the west wind for tL I 
of life have subdued him.’- ^ experiences 

“Having finished with earth skv nr,/! v 
takes up a side is.sue of emotion, which has 
to himself— he who is earth and sky and sea 
Enthralled_ by the swiftness and stre„/th of/T' 

wind he wishes to be lifted and borne o^Vl ^■ 
of Its strength But even then he does not Wdt" 
to link this new issue to the orirrinal il.r.,,, 
lakes up forest and skv and ocean 
J^y: Jf [ were a dead feaf thou mightest 
I were a swift cloud to fly with thee— If 
wave ,o .h.„ ihy S ? 

were even what f was when young I sefmprt rf 
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theDle, he repeats in change the images; '0 Iif( me 
ns a wave, a leaf, a oloml.’ I know nothing of 
music, but |f this is not like tlie waj’- of a imisieiaa 
works his cljanges, I should be surprised.” (Stopford 
Brooke). , r-' 

V 

57. Make me thy 130-0 . . is — the wind rushing 
through the forest uses it like a musical instrument 
for its music, and the poet pra^^s tliat like the forest 
he too may be made the lyre of the wind. He prays 
to the west wind to draw out of his heart liidden 
music, expressed in venses, which would sound fresh 
notes about life and spread new ideas among man- 
kind. 

57. What If my leaves . . its own — it does not 
matter if he has lost the buoj’ancy of his youth and 
former strength, just as the forest, too, has lost its 
leaves. If there wore leaws on trees and the poet 
had been as spiiited as in youth, the wind could 
produce through the one, and inspire tlie other to 
produce, better music. Still ‘autumnal tone’ can bo 
produced only if the wind chose to make him an in- 
strument. 

59^61. The tumult of .. in sadness— the impe- 
tuous wind passing through the leafless forest of 
autumn , will be softened and produce a sobered, 
mu.sic_._ Siinilarly when it will blow over the poet 
and inspire him to sing, the music will be inelan- 
•cfoly and sad because as the trees h«ve lost their 
leaves the poet has also lost bis youthful vigour and 
enthusiasm, •'His tone may be sad and subdued, 
sttll the music inspired by the wind will be sweet 
-enough. The poem was-'written when S'liel!e 5 '’ was 
-only 27 years -old, but his recui-reut moods of deep 
•dejection made hts youth even appear as the autumn 
of life. Tumult of might harmonies — the loud bojs- 
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terous music of the impetuous wind. Compare — 
‘Harmonious madness' in the Shyla-li. Autumnal 
tone — solemn and melancholy music. ^Sweet though 
in sadness —melancholy and sad but not; without its 
sweetness. Compare — “Our sweetest sc’ngs are tho«e 
that tell of saddest tliought” {The SJu/laiJc). And 
also — “So sad. so sweet, the da 3 's that are ho more” 
Tennyson ; The Princess. We are reminded of 
Wordsworth’s following line« also from the Immor- 
falitij Ode. 

“The clouds that gather round the setting sun 
I'o take a sober colouring from an ej'e 
That bath kept watch o’er man’s mortalit}’-” 
Spirit fierce— the wind is now addressed as a 
fierce spirit. The poet was very found of rising 
the word spirit. The skylark is a ‘blithe spirit.’ 

62 Be thou my spirit— let me imbibe thy im- 
petuosity. He is so enthralled hy the spirit and 
strength of the wind that he desires to imbibe these 
qualities. Be thou me — not satisfied with imbibing 
the spirit of the wind, the poet now passionately 
de.sires to completely’ identify’ himself with the wind. 
He does not want merely' to share an^’ qualities 
with the wind but to merge himself in the wind and 
become one with it. The phrase is not good 
gi-ammar bnt it cannot be improved without 
violence to the spirit of the line. ‘One' does not 
rhj’ine well with ‘own ' Impetuous one — the poet 
is too weak to carrj’ on his woik or mission in life 
unlc'-s the west wind imparts him its vigour or does 
his work of propagating ideas 

63-64. Drive my dead . . a new birth — what the 
poet himself has failed to achieve he asks the wind' 
to do foi him- His ideas have not borne any fruit 
and have remained uarealia^d so far. He asks 
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the wind to /|catter them and bring about the moral 
regeneration {of the world, even as it scatters dried 
leaves and tl 1 creb 3 ' helps the advent of springtime. 
Quicken —bring to life. Original meaning of tlie 
word. “The poet compares his thoughts ivith the 
dead leaves •vVhich, by burying and fertilising the 
seed, help thh outburst of new life in spi ing. So 
he hopes th ( his words will help all the new bright 
impulses w^ch he believes to be latent in hinnanity, 
to blossoni^iorth into beautiful action. For this 
he appeals to the autumn wind to be, to himself 
and to his thoughts, what it is to the forest and its 
leaves.” “Like all great souls, IShciley 

was looking for a new earth where freedom, justice 
and truth should be more apparent tli*n they are in 
the present world ; he wanted too to feel that he 
himself was being made use of to bring about this 
great end.” {]V/iee!et.) 


G5. By the incantation of this verse — by the 
magical effect of his poem. Fowler quotes Sheile 3 '’s 
remarks on Dante : “His very wojds are instinct’' 
with spirit, each is as a spark, a burning atom of 
inextinguishable thought: and may j’tt lie coveied 
in the ashes of their birth, and pregnant with the 
lightning which has found no conductor.” kSlmlley 
desires the we.st wind to be the ‘condnotoF of his 
thoughts. 


06-67. Scatter as from . mankind — the poet 
eagerly a.sks the wind to broadcast his message 
among ma\ikind as ho luqies that his feeble words 
may yet. with the help of the wind, acquire tlm 
power to iuflueuco jj^ople and bring about their 
rogoneraSion. Jnst as ashes and sparks of fire are 
scattered hj' wind from a hearth in which the lire is 
smouldering, and those sparks with the help ot the 
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wind bur-:! into a coiiliagration, Kiinilj.rJj' Jiis o«'n 
‘iiiefiVfjtnrtl’ word.-! ma^' prove potent, wben inspired 
b^y the 5.-jiirii of tlie wiinl. and create a| new world 
alnnc Ircedoin, justice and trath prtjvuiL Unex- 
lingaished hearVVi — tbe iioart ol the poet is Jidl o! 
p;ei)erou'< impulses and ideals which hWe not yet 
Ijeen realized. It is compared t-' a y^^arth with 
.«inonIdciing fire. Ashes and sparks — 'jss'.lhc fierj* 
-vord.s of the poet. Compare — , v 

'‘Brigbt-ej’e Fanct', hoverinp o'er, 

S< alters from her pictured urn 

Thouf^lits tliat breathe and words that buru.’’ 

(Gray ; The Progress of a I’oesif.) 
.-\r.d F. Beaumont’s JMfer in pen Jonson: 

‘■"Words that have been 
.So Tiimhle and so full of subtile flame.’’ 

(iS-GO. Be through ray a prophecy — the poet 
in Ids ‘lyric rapture and prophct'c exaltaiion’ desires 
that the wind should hecome hi.s motilh piece and 
dcchirii to the world, unaware of it.s tlegenrafion, 
that the milienium is not far off, and mankind was 
soon to be liberated from injustice and bondage, 
JiCt humanity liear the ines.sago of new' hope-'' and 
fresh efforts. The prophecy proclaiming regenera- 
tion of mankind is like the tmmjjct sound on the 
Day of .Judgment to rou,«e the dead from their 
gnaves Unawakened earth — people unconscious of 
their fallen state. 

70 . If wnler comes far behind— it is the law 
of nature that winter, the gloomj' part of the year 
when nature is dead and lifeless, is followed, as a 
raattei of conr.-.e. by the reviving fioshness of spr- 
ing; so the miseries and misfortunes of mankind are 
bound to come to an end to be be .succeed by a pe- 
liod of liberty and joy for all. On this fainotis line 
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which nobly rounds off the poem with a proplietic 
insijiration Principal Shairp says ; “Autumnal decay 
and the barrenness of winter ma}' make the world 
desolate indeed, but beyond lies waiting the spring 
of anotlier j^ear. It is the ebb and flow, the endless 
baffling change of the great tide of hmnanit}’ which 
Shelley thinks, as well as the death and advent of 
drearj' or regenerative seasons.” The note of 
optimism sounded in this line is like the piercing 
ray of the sun suddenly breaking forth through im- 
penetrable gloom. Leslie Sti phen says : “Every- 
where as inucli a prophet, as a poet, Shelle3- is 
ilwaj’s announcing, sometimes in exquisite poetiy, 
the advent of the milleuium which alwa^ys embodies 
the same thought, that the man is to be made per- 
fect bjf the complete, dissohttion of all traditional 
tides by which the race is at present bound to- 
gether.” ■ But the finest expression of this prophe- 
tic mood in Shelle}^ is the last chorus of Hellas. 
“The world’s great age begins anew.” Stopford 
Brooke says, “the ciy is prophetic of that uncon-] 
querable hope for mankind which, underljnng the" 
greater part of Shelley’s poetrjq has made half its 
influence upon the world ” 

The poet impflorcs the west wind to blow through 
his heart, so that he raaj’^ inspired to sing as the 
forest is resounding. The forest in autumn is with- 
out leaves and so he too has lost the vigour and 
enthusism of youth. In blowing through the forest 
in autumn the majestic harmonies of the west wind 
acquire a touch of sadness, and similarh' blowing 
through his hear.t the impetuous wind will be sub- 
dued and produce a melancholy, though s weet mus ic. 
He' desires that the fierce spirit of the wind m.ay be 
imparted to him, nay — he may become one ivitli the 
wild wind and mer^e his identiy in it. He earnest- 
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ly desires lhat the wind, first as it casts far and 
wide the leaves and seeds of autumn out of which 
spring is to come, may scatter his magical words, 
still warm with awakening power, far and wide 
among mankind and bring about too rejuvenation 
of humanity. As the sparks from a smouldering 
fire when carried by svind blaze forth, so his fieiy 
words may bring about the salvation of mankind. 
Let. the wind become rhe mouth piece of the poet 
and declare to aan, unconscious of his fallen state, 
that the millenium was soon to come and the gloomy 
darkness of winter was sure to be dispelled by the 
freshness of the coming spring. 

‘‘He himscH is now the forest, his leaves are 
falHu". They are his thoughts, multitudes of which 
have withered and died. Through him the wind is 
passing, the wind of the univeise, and it drives its 
thoughts along. But as itpa«scs it makes harmonies 
in him. He i.s the lyre on which the wind ploys. 
Tn that way ho describes how the poem arose, how 
all poems about nature are born. There is nothing 
about destruction in this verse, but there is of wak- 
ing- and kindling. The impetuosity and strength of 
the wind — it is now a spiritual power of the uni- 
verse — has entirely since the last stanza quenched 
Vn Shello3''s mind the thought of the wind as a 
'/Bestrjyer. Th.^t part of the theme is exhausted, 
/but the thought of the wind as Preserver, which was 
barely touched before, is dominant in the last ; and 
Shelley, now at the very height of pas-don and in 
lull union with the temp-st, which is about to burst 
in rain and splendour, calls on the wind to be him- 
self. to drive with it his dead thoughts— the winged 
seeds which are in them, as germs are in the flying 
leaves of the wood, thus recalling again the original 
image — to quicken a new life in mankind.” 

' {Utopjord Brooke). 



INTRODUCTION 
JOHN KEATS 
(1795—1821) 

HIS LIFE 

Birth and Parentage— 

John Keats was horn prematurely on either 
the 29th or 31st of October, 1795 , at Finsbury, 
London. His father Thomas Keats, was a 
west-oountry man and held the place of head 
ostler in a livery-stable, kept by a i\Ir John 
Jennings, whose daughter he married, and acquir- 
ing his business set up at the Swan and Hoop, 
Finsbury P aveme nt. It was here that John was 
born and was the eldest of five — four boys, one 
of whom died in infancy, and a girl 3 0 unger than 
all. The father was a shrewd, careful man of 
business ; the mother a lively 3 ’oung woman fond 
of enjoyment. Ileroditaiy influences and family 
environments seemed unpromi.sing. and it is difficult 
to account for the birth of a "enius, whose parents 
or an 3 ’’ other member of the famiK' did not exhibit 
an 3 ^ tasic or feeling for art. Somehow John 
Keats was ra 3 ''steriously endowed at his birth, 
though it was impossible to guess that the famil 3 ^ of 
an ostler would be, distinguished for producing a 
child who was to become a great poet in the short 
period of life allotted to him in this woild. 
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Al School — 

Thomas Koats desired lo .send liis sons' lo 
Harrow, bnl tliinkitig this beyond his means, lie chose 
the sidiooi kept by the Rev. John ('lar!;o iit Enfield, 
near London Jolm reiniiincd (lioro for six 3'ea?'s and 
received rognhir education vvitliout showing anj' 
signs of special inlorcsi in intellecinal tilings. But 
ho di-tinguislied himself as u leader among the 
boj’s and Won their regard, being high-spirited, 
aifectionate and skilled in oiU-door exeieis'es. Hi.s 
cxtraorilinary pugnaeitj’, the fits of vehement 
passions, rapid changes of mood and extreme sen- 
bibilit\', combined lo make liiin a maiked figure 
in the school. Jlis school fellow and iriend Charle.s 
Ulowden Clarke, of Sh.ik'*spcaran fame and son' 
of the headmaster, said of him : “ lie was not 

racrel}' the favourite of all, like a pet prizc- 
fightor, for his terrior courugo ; but his higli- 
miudoduess, his utter uuconscioinnoss of moan 
motive, liis placabilit3% his generositj', wrought so 
general a feeling in liis baliaif, that I never lieaid 
a word of di.s.i(iproval from an^' one., superior or 
oquil, who had Icuown him.” It was easy to predict 
lus futuro greatness, lliough not in the realm of 
liloraturo. 

tsoo'i after ho had begun to go to sciiool 
bis father died aftor a fall from his horse ; and 
when he was fifteen he lost his mother too. Witli- 
in twelve montlis of her widowliood she had 
married one Wiliam Rawliiison, from whom she 
separted soon afterwards. .John was verj’ much 
devoted to his mother and her death left liim 
broken-hearted. The children .-wore now put under; 
the care ■ of ‘Mr. Abhej' and itlr. Rowland Sandell. 
Jolm was now iminediateh' removed from school and 
was appronlioed for about five j'ears to a surgeon at 
Edmonton. 
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Only two years before lie was suddenly remove 
from the school there came his intellectual awaken- 
ing, and bis enthusiasm for study was aroused. 
He discovered the delights of reading and remained 
absorbed in study. His appetite was insatiable 
and the classical antiquit3' began to la}- its spell 
upon him. But Hreek was not taught at Enfield 
otherwise Keats would have become a great scholar 
of that language. In Latin, however, he had a 
good grounding. His friendship with Cowden Clarke 
proved to be a very Fortunate incident in Keats’s 
life. It was he who introduced him to the 'realms 
of gold’ and prompted him to write. 

At Edmonton — 

Keats does not .seem to have objected to 
leaving school in order to learn surg ery. For 
fours 3'ear.s he remained at Edmonton as an appren- 
tice of Dr H ammond. But his love Fur literature 
could not be stifled and he continued stud_y en- 
thusiastically and paid frequent visits to Enfield 
to borrow books From the school libraij' and meet 
Cowden Clarke t here. His enthu'-iasm for literature 
remained unabated and all the tliat time he could 
spare he gave to reading and translating A emi d into 
English prose 'rhi.s _w'ork he had starte d ar sc hool 
and fiids hed it soon al ter lea ving~it. Clarke’s 
literaijT companion.ship proved veiy fruitful. On one 
occasion he introduced Keats to the works of 
Spenser. Like so many (^thcr poets who oweii tlioir 
first inspiration to ‘the poets’ poet’ Keat.^ was akso 
charmed b3'- The Fuerie Quei'iw and it greatl3' helped 
the development of his poetic powers. He was 
prompte;! to write and the flr.st e.vpeiinients in 
'poetiy began under Spenser’s influence. “Though 
born to be a poet,’’ writes Browne, a friend of 
Keat.s, “he was ignorant of his birtli right until ho 
had completed his eighteenth 3'ear. It was the 
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tractf-d study. Keats went to the IsK of \Yight and 
hoped to got (jiuet and rest liere. Bat want of eon- 
genial company dcpres>.ed his spirit.s and he re- 
turned to London In the meanwliile ho \vas making 
progre^- with Endi/mion and finished it in April, 
181 S. Ho explained to the jiiinlic his own .sense 
of its inporfociion in the preface. But the critics 
comjiletoly ignored its heaiities and violently at- 
tacked its faults. 

Tour and Illness. 

A.s soon a.s the long and excc.«si%’o strain of 
writing Endi/mion was over, Keats turned to new 
poems and in a short time finished habella, or 
The Pot of B(mI. And then lie set on a long 
walking tour in the North with his friend Charles 
Brown. Thoj* spent a delightful time visiting the 
English Lakes and then Dumfries, whore tliej' saw 
the house of Bums and his grave. For a few days 
they crossed over to Ireland also. But the holiday 
had tragic consequences. During bis walk across 
the Isle of ifnll lie contracted sore throat and this 
proved the curliest .s^'mptom of the fata! disease. 
There was consumption in the family : and the 
cold, wet and the fatigue of the tour developed 
the fatal tendency in Keats him.self. His brother 
Tom was sufieriiig from the same malady and until 
his death, in ISIS, Keats scarcely left Ids bedside. 
Soon after his return to London, savage reviews of 
Endi/mion appeared in Blackiroo .s Magazine and The 
Quarterly Eeeieic and thej' natiirnll}' made him 
miserable. It is a mistake, however, to think, as 
Byron says, that Keats was killed by criticism. 

Tom’.s death and hi.s other brother George's 
migration to America left Keats desolate and loiielj'. 
Poetry had brought, him the reward of merciless and 
uncharitable ciitieism and hi-- own ill-beaith 
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liad begun to sboAv nlanning «vinplom.s. lie Avas 
tiaturallv lilb-rl with gloom and in pieteonp wnil 
be cried out bow weary was his life and how bo 
yearned to get rid of its fret and fever. He turned 
'again to poetry for solac-e, and in bis day.s of suifor- 
ing and trouble produced bis lincst poetrj-. 

Meets Fanny Brawne — 

Brown persuaded Keats to leave the bouse 
in whicb Tom had died and to rome and live with 
him at Hampstead. In October ISIS ho became 
acquainted with itfiss Panny Brawne, a neighbour’s 
daugliter with whom he soon fell violently in 
love. His throat was already giving him serious 
cause for alarm and to this was added the con- 
suming passion for the young pretty girl Fanny 
Brawne. She returned his love, but she seems 
never to have iniderstood his nature or needs His 
failing health and poverty made an early marriage 
impossible. This unfortunate love brought him 
restlessness and torment rather than peace and 
comfort He was not destined to marry her. Tlie 
intensit}' of passion which was soon to turn into 
hopelcssne.ss makes the story of Keats’s love one of 
great sadness. 

During Tom's illness Keats had begun Ihiper'ian 
and in tlie few months of 1S19 he pioilueed his 
best poetrj’. The Eve of St Agnes, The Eve of St. 
Marie. La Beile Dame Sans Merei and nearlv all 
his famous o<les were written at this time. When 
he went to Shanklin towards the end of Julj’ he 
planned and wrote a play Ofho the Great iu collobo- 
ration with Brawne. 'The writing of a few fine plays’ 
was his ambition. And tliere is no reason to sup- 
pose that if he had lived he would not have 
written excellent pla 3 'S with the increasing ex- 
perience oi life. It was at Shanklin that he began 
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Lamia. The achievements of this year are really 

wonderful. _ 

Keats's thoughts at this time "'ere deeply 

colon. ed by the condition^ which clouded his 1^ 
tl.., fTuei melancholy and depression find a faith 

ful Cn o in Ins w.itings. He turned w.th renewed 

iH.ii, 1.1. mi.ct«blo co...lil.b>. '‘I 

a-diiation. But he soon discovered that his ffreUet 

ebbing and it of^81o 

poetic compos nun. careless 

chilly night ho coach on a 

exposure, having ridden o-oino: to bed he 

bitterly cohl day. J-edic^ 

caughed and spat hlo 9 d. 1 ^ sui-pns' 

sufficient to diagnose his own . 

i„g calm,,.... ..1 ,“1"“““" f'‘,,‘rbloocl l-it '■ 

Brown, “ I Icnow llio ‘^9"” ..opived in Uiat colour , 
artenai blood : 1 cannot >o warrant:— I mttst 

that diop of blood is mj t « 

,He. ” He lived for one ^ovcyc^r - 

called it his 'posthumon.s life. He 
of the wasting disease. 

Tha Last Days illness Keats 

During the first volume of poetrjb 

saw through ‘‘“this time, from the 

which received high P" - did not care 

reviewers and cntics. B „„hinff his sure end. 

for poetic fame. He was ivl a tern- 

As the spring afterwords it be- 

porary return of hope, but . survive another 

came clear that he could mother 

winter in England. Yiss Brawne and ^ 

did all that they could do_ for poe^ tilt 

left England for Italy in September 
one of his most devoted friends, Joseph & > 
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young artist, Shelley invited him to stay at Pisa, 
but Keats refused. Pethaps he did not like to be a 
burden to Shelley or stay with him as an invalid 
guest. Shelley liked him but Keats uever became 
familiar -with him. At Rome Keats’s condition 
rapidlj’- became worse, though Severn nursed him 
with desperate devotion. Separation from Fannj' 
Brawne and his penniless condition constantlj’ 
preyed upon his mind and the change of climate 
did no good to him. On Pebruarj' 23rd, 1821, came 
the end for which Keats had begun to long. He 
expired in the arms of Severn, He was buried in 
the beautiful little Protestant cemetry, and on the 
tombstone wei-e inscribed the w'ordshe himself Itad 
told his friend to place there Here li es one whose 
n ame_was writ in wat er.’ Thus chdecTa life whicli 
Was a miracle ot tw'eniy-five years. 

Shelley and Byron expressed the great indigna- 
tion felt at the time by those who attributed his 
death or its rapid approach to the savage treatment 
of the young poet by heartless critics. Shelley’s 
Adonais is one of the greatest elegies in which a poet 
has mounied the untimely loss of a fellow crafts- 
man. 

Keats as Man— 

in person Keats was under the middle height, 
well-knit, with a small head gracefully carried, 
thick hair of golden brown, a noble forehead and 
a sensuous mouth. His face was rather long than 
otherwise, and his large brown eyes seemed ‘as if 
they had been looking on some glorious sight.’ 

As a boy Keats Avas passionate, chivalrous, 
and brave. The same traits follow him into ripeir- 
ing manhood. Popular estimation that he was 
weak, almost' effeminate and a, morbid hy.steric«l 
youth, is wrong. As a matter of fact he was a,' bright 
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enthusiastic youth, shy and reserved, but full of 
vivacious humour in the compaity of friends. iSO 
man was ever more loved by liis luanj’ friends, 
no man ever deserved their afTection better. lb'- 
aft’ectiou for his brothers and sister, and dying 
mother unmistAkably shows Ids wann nature. Con- 
tinued ili-hcalth, financial difficulties and hostile 
criticism of his poetic efforts would liave embittered 
any person ; but Keats could oveicome bis morbidity 
by warm friendships and pleasant impulses of 
affection. Perhaps ho was a little too conscious of 
his humble birtli. Pli.s delight in sensation was 
alway -■ controlled by truth and goodness, “ Left 
fatliorle.ss at eight, motherless at fifteen, ” write.s 
Mr. Colvin, “ and subject during the forming 
peiiods of life to no discipline but that of appren- 
ticeship in a surgery, ho showed in his life, such 
generosity modesty, humour, and self-knowledge, 
such a spirit of conduct and degree of self-control 
as would have done honour to one infiuitly bettor 
trained and less hardly tried. ” In the words of a 
later critic, Keats, justly loved and esteemed for the 
nobility of bis character, was “ one of the bravest 
and wisest and most beautiful spirits this England 
has been privileged to engender. ” 


HIS WORK. 

( 

His Poems — 

While yet at school Keats voluntarily set him- 
self to the laborious task of translating the whole 
of the Aeneid into English prose, and this he 
continued even after he had to leave school sud- 
denly. This task showed the bias of lus mind 
and the kind of subjects that appealed to him. 
Spenser’s poetry awakened his genius and his. first 
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attempt was Imitation of Spenser, and no wonder 
that he could use afterwards the Spenserian stanza 
with wonderful eftect. His first poem is not remark- 
able in any way but revealed to Keats the possi- 
bility of his own powers. Chapman’.s translation of 
the ‘Iliad’ and the ‘Odj'eset’’ inspired his first 
famous sonnet. The worhl of classic h-pend was 
opened to him and he bagau to discover his poetic 
talent. I stood tip-toe upon a Little Hill rnd other 
shorter poems reveal his love for nature and the 
pleasures of friendly intercourse which he got fi'om 
the ciicle of c ongenial friends. To Leigh I'unt he. 
was particularly grateful and he honoure<l him 
by dedicating his first volume of verses to him in 
a beautiful sonnet, which was w'l'itten hastily 
and not a letter of the first draft was alt red. 
The longest poem in the volume — that entitled 
Sleep and Poetry — contains a. vigorous enunciation 
of Keats’s poetic creed. It is imbue d with the spirit 
of I'omanticism and maj' be called the Gk)sp6l 
of nature and freedom. He den minces therein the 
“ Musty Laws against which the poets of the 
Eomantic period rose in open revolt, and calls the 
monotonous and unpliable heroic verse “ a 
lucking-horse” Endyniion is based Oji an old 
Greek myth and Keats gives us an alle- 
gory of ■ the soul’s quest of ideal beauty. The 
long poem has serious defects. The narrative is in- 
tricate, and dnnumei-able episodes and digiessions, 
overloaded detailSjinar its unity of desgn. I.ack of 
self-restraint and countless immaturities and otluw 
blemishes are no doubt there but passages of very 
great beauty of thought and werkm anship are not want- 
ing. The intrinsic charm of some passages is nndani- 
able, though the poem may be subjected to severest 
criticism. The eaiij’’ poetiy of Keats is overcharged 
with Sponscrenn imagery and EHzabethen conceits 
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Endtjr,)ion “-liouifi havo b<‘en taken !n’ infliV^n- 
ininate critic? a<t an imraatiirc fniftlraent of a glorions 
pr'imi'". holiditt a rarcj\' imaginative ver^'toti of 
a tile from Booca'-cio kiuI i*: foil of patiios. bnt not 
wi’i.o.it morbid '■>■• "ibility. Lamia tails to grip 
the iinasiinatiim . • d ib; ^^erpent wotnan is not very 
cunviiicing Avne s Ere a ptcce _pX.ncbly-^g~ 
co ral i'.c- ver-'f * tvuh a glow of romanc^i^ncdjJlE'ba- 
eva ^pin j. But nr air^iese~pciatns 
rf---ira'.nt that tronblcs CJo v i iig 'siveetn es'. gilded 

eotiK'ob? and rainbow bties onriuh poetry but tber 
fnust know tlieir place. La BdJe Damf .fon? Metci 
■^a Httie master piece of iiarraitve art, i« deservedly 
piopniar for its vreirtlne'-s of romance sentiment. it 
is notable for its rare combination of passion and 
restraint'. Keats was not «att«ned with his Ifaperion 
tKongh it is a great improvement on the poetic 
achievements of ErtdtrTv.ion. The poem is left tm- 
fiui.shed but it clearly shows the heights of metrical 
achievements to which the poet conld rise with a 
fuller life. If he hod lived longer he might have 
added a great epic poem which could ho placed along 
with Milton’s great work. Byron expressed the 
common opinion ahont this incomplete work when 
he said. ‘Tt seems actually inspired by the Titans, 
and is o= snbiirae as -■ieschrlas.” It has already 
been ni'-ntioned that K^ats desired to write some 
iine plays and the little that ho lived to do in this line 
is not. wnhont it« promise, unhappily never fuldlletl. 
“His Odes — 

But it is in in's Odes that Keat.s has given ns 
bis best. If he had left us only his Odes, his rank 
Yamong tlie poets wonld not be lower t han it is, for 
/they have st ogei apn txjnJjtgjratnreT ^Thcy are his 
greatest contribution to lyric poetry. It is in them 
that he gives us most of his mntgst se lf, and when 
he does so it is with the sure han d of the great 
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artist. The Ode to Psyche may show the tool-mark 
of the craftsman, ^Jbut there is hardly; any ot her 
poem of the same length which contains so much 
beauty. The Ode to Indolence lias perhaps no high 
beauty to commend it, but Grecian urn, Melan-- 
clioly, and To a Nightingale are among the mightiest 
achievements of English verse. “The note of sad- 
ness sounds through all,” remarks a critic, “that 
insistent minor that rings dirge-like through all the 
haunting music of Nature and of Art ; and the vivid 
joy of perceptive life, the ideal permanence ot Art, 
the glamour of romance, the benison of Nature's 
vaiyiug moods, are contrasted with the mutability 
of life and the transience of pleasuie.” Writing 
about the Odes, Courlhope sa5’s, that they ‘are char- 
ged with a peculiar intensity, because in them he 
employs his first principle of ,art to illustrate his 
own emotional and philosophical theory of life. 
The idea of an unseen life in Nature, common to 
both Wordsworth and Keats, is arrived at by the. 
former through a process of intellectual analysis,' 
but it foioes itself ou the mind of the latter by means 
of images and words. The sight of the seulptuies 
on a Grecian Urn awakens for his imagination me- 
lodies inaudible to the ear : the song of a nightin- 
gale, floating on tJie dark, is the symbol to him of 
stable beauty in the midst of perpetually changing 
human 

Hi^^onnets— 

“Keats wrote some half a century nf .''•on nets 
altogether, some of them among his veiy earliest 
and most trifling performances, others up to his 
latest peiTod, including the last of all his composi- 
tions. Notwithstanding his marked growth in love 
of form, and ultimate surprising power of expres- 
sion — both being qualities pecuhaily geniiaue to his 
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form of verse — liis sonnets appear to me to be sel- 
dom masterly. A certain freaki.shne.'-'S of disposi- 
tion, and liabilit3' to be led astraj' some points 
of lietdils into side issues, mar the sj'minotry and 
fonce.itratiou of his work. Perhaps tht; sonnet on 
( htipman't; Homer, earlj* though it was, remains the 
iie^t whieJi he produeed ; it i.s at an\- rate preeivc- 
menl in .singlone.'S of thought, illustrated by a de- 
finite an<i grand image. It has a true opening and 
a tine climax, ami a clear link of inventive associa- 
tion between the thing menlallj* signified in chief, 
and the modes of its concrete presentiment. In 
[lotuts of this kind Keats is seldom equally happj’ 
in other sonnets : .sometimes not happj- at all but 
disiinetl^y at fault.” { HosseH i.) 

Characteristics and Spirit of His Poetry 
(1; His Cult of Beauty — 

The mo.st prominent characteristic in Keats as a 
]ioet is his insatiable yeaniing after the beautiful in 
nature. Adoration of the beautiful was his master- 
passion and he believed that ‘there is a self-destruc- 
tive progress in Nature towards good, and that 
bcaut^', and not force, is the Jaw of this flux or 
change.' He hungers ior the idealij' perfect, many 
and varied manifestations of Avhioh are only dimly 
visible glimpses, which are meant to awaken and 
stimulate the .soul in quest after Ideal Beaut5'^. 
Eiuhimion he sings. “A thing of beauty- is a joy 
for ever.” And in the Oac on a Grecian urn in a 
lew illuminating words he has put down his creed 
and the governing principle of life. His whole phi- 
losophy is summarised in the following two lines ; — 

‘•Beautj" is- truth, truth beautj-, that is all 

Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.” 

'Tf I should die'- says lie "I have left no immor- 
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tal' Work beliiiid me-^nothing to make my friends 
i)i'oud' 6f my liemory; but I have loved the principle 
of b’^kutjf in kll things.” Not only he loved the 
principle of beauty himself, but became its prophet 
for otliei>>^fe xyell. ^ 

■^-y^His , Sensuousness — No, other poet could have 
evolued such a creed of beaut^f, because Keats began 
his life with a love of sensation and in a short time 
began to love the pidncipie of beauty which he 
found in all things. Jlis devotion to the impression 
of the "moment in a mind ever on the watch for 
such impressions, was responssible for the copious- 
ness and want of restraint which is conspicious 
in his earlier work. He rev^s in descriptions of 
the beauties perceptible to 'the senses, such as form, 
colour, perfume or music. He discovers in the 
most usual objects either beauty or sources of delight 
or cpmCort, or sometimes oven of imaginative hoiror. 
In this respect his originality i>K inexhaustible. His 
sensitiveness to colour, form and fragrance was 
extradrdinary. Nothing seems to escajie his obser- 
vation and hardly anj’^ thing left him unmoved. The 
sarnfe domination by the outer senses is oliservable 
in almost all his works. * But we must remember 
that Keats was indeed sensuous, and keenly alive, 
on its physical side, to all perceptions with which 
he came in contact, but he was far from being 
sensual. He was not a more aesthetic vo luptuar y, 
whose' feeling, stopped short at external lovdlness 
and was unmoved by intellectual or moral beauty, 
^e felt beauty in the sphere of word and deed and 
'Qiought. He wanted to pass from a life of sensa- 
tions to a nobler life, where he may find the agonies 
and the strife of the human heart. He best pro- 
claims his loyalty to truth through Ji is adhesion 
to the principle ot beauty in all things.’'THis intoxi- 
cation with beauty was expressed in a letter written 
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braticc.” Perliaps this fine excess a little controlled 
^voul(l have immetisl^' improved the Cjualitj' of his 
poetiy. 

“The end of poetry for Keats was not the cult of 
beauty of an external sort cognisable ly 
smell or touch or sight or hearing; his eyes are 
already set upon the beauty of sorrow and of joy, a 
beauty of the moral l>eiug aud of the spirit. As 
the summons had come to him so he determined to 
follow it, for he alway-s aimed at the highest, and he 
would not be false to his own words: 

lie ne’er is crowned 

With immortality who fears to follow 

Where airt- voices leatl.” 

( 3 ) His Detachment — 

Consistent 13'’ with his coneeplion of poetry 
and its proper function Keats never allows his social 
or political opinions to intrude upon his art. In this 
respect again, he diiFers from his great contempora- 
rie’s. B3'rou was the great c.xponent of the destructive 
forces of the Revolution ; and t5hclle3' alwa3-s dreamt 
of Utopia and aimed at sowing the seeds of freedom 
b3’ means of his pootr3'. He was the great apostie 
of continued faith in a bright future for humanity^ 
aud sounded the note of the corning emanrd- 
pation. Word-sworth, too, had his own mes- 
sage for mankind and he installed Nature ou a high 
pedestal like a deity. Keats as a poet bad no 
S3'iapatliy witli Shelle3’’s passion for reforming tbe 
world or Byron’s spirit of revolt. All his contem- 
iroraries wore aflected according to their tempera- 
ments b3- the cui-reiit eveuts and had their own 
notions of reforming Uie world, aud it were those 
notions which colour their poetiy. Keats as an 
artist kept hrinsoif completeh* flotachcd from the 
movements and conflicts of his time. He neither 
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foncxhi liis n"o nor ili'umnifiMl, nntJ Jii'vrr cnrotj to 
j)(Unt hi., iilcjil \vojhl to Into proplo to thrir omanri- 
potjon, Ilf' triad to ovcap*' the pre^onl into the 
mediaeval roninnce or (ir»e!c nu'thoinp:^-. Hi^ 
only purpo'-c wn.; to ic.>tore ‘tilory ami hivoHncv.i’' 
which had pa^^sed away. On acianins of (hi? lie- 
lachmeut frotn cfintcmpnrarv piffiflctn.. nml C'>ii..t!Uit 
pur'tul of hcinitv, Keuj.. .ippro.ndics t!ic ideal of a 
true (iitivi iti it ere.iter derru.,. tlmii liny of his eon- 
temporarics jf 

{ti} His Hellenism — ^ 

111^ iiTi}\"inntive ei.eupe from the world of 
rciihly Wiii! in the ’rcahiis of gold.' (ireilc my- 
thology and mcdiaiwal rom.uice cM-reisod upon his 
mind a very gieal fa'Cttnition. Ife inid nut leeetved 
the schohir’s training in the olnssie.il languages, yet, 
like Shakespeare, he conid enter into tiie very 
spirit of antitjnity. Ifis hmturnl affinil}' with tiie 
Greek mind.' ns Prof. deJjb eidlcfi it, was eert.unly 
a .siirnrising tiling for a London horn son of ii 
livery-sttdde keeper. His iiit i.s not ehtsste otd^', 
his very temjier is Greek. So far as his pofurv is 
conoerned it is indeed id'ra-roimuitie and then' is 
evidence of restraint whitdi he may have ae(|uired 
fiom the great eliiss-ical writer.s, Sidney Colvin 
writes : llo indeed resemliies the Greeks in his 

vivid sense of the joyous ami irmltiindimms life of 
mitnre ; and lie loved to follow them m <lronming 
of the powers of nature as embodied in eoncrole 
shapes of wipenvatuial human activity and grace. 
Moreover intuitions for every kind ol beauty being 
admirably swift, and true, ivhen souglit, to conjure 
up visions of the eUi-ssic past, or images from 
classifj fable, he Avas ablo to do so often magically 
well. To this extent Keivis may bo ealied Greek, 
but 110 fartiicr. The rooted artistic nistinois of 
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that race, the instincts ^hich taught tliom in.oH 
the arts alike dunng the year- when their genins 
vasinost Itself, to select and -simplify. reS 
ail beauties but the vital and ess'en iaUind par 
away their material to flic .mici- tb-.* tl * - 

...»»« might «„,d „„t • rZ” 

;SmT ? I "Sorundy clour-, ,o.„ 

nstmcl-s had neither oeen implanted m Keats bv 

iiatuie not brought home to him bv precept and 

cxurniJc. Ahko l,y l,iu .,i„, ...j hfu-j-Zte Z 

Ecu '1'™ liciZ 

ii<ng{i«ch. A.iu] the ^^'onder i> tlmt lii ^ 

with the Greek writers wa, based upon "tninsJatmuJ 

jmd not a line m the original he could read. 

1 . 7 ) His Diction and Rylhm — 

VO JZ »“ ”•» « 

Brydeo .„m„g Eogli.l, i.oc.l Z ^ oil ZS 

by him. He was .,u,tc familiar with die works of 
his great contemporaries a'i^o. This enriched his 
^mcabiilatyyo a remaikabie degree. Lord Houghton 
.aking Oi his phraseology remarks “that it is a.s 
complete and unconventional as if he had mastered 
Ue hKory and frcfjnenfc variations of the 

Lugitsh tongue and elaborated a mode of nttera-u- 
commeii.snrate with ids va^t ideas “ He .-cem ■ • ' 
posses.s the intuitive insight in the sccrcuof wedcn e 
hts thougnts to lucent and beautifui sja-ec}. 

Lnghsh. poet has inherited so fuilv Shit--,“ • 

hi^ melody and word-paiiiting remind u-f of !ii< 
Kht to the great jioct-dramafist. H-mv rf I 
passages and specially the Ode o« ft o; f 

.morcdoo, l.c rico ,i,„ ...cZ 


bD be 
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He is most sensitive t«i tlio splontlonr ami beauty 
of ivord ami plirase. Pictures tlmt he coiijuivs up 
before the immi's eye ore rornai’kablc .for tlio 
aesthetic doiiji;ht which they the reader's 

imagimiMnn lie otten nciiieves the best pictorial 
etlect by a single masler-btrokc of compound 
words. 

His lines inovt» with a sur[irising sinoothncs.s. 
iHr. Colvin ohscivc'. : “Keats laieh- I'liiis in 
delicacy of musical and metrical car or in varii ty 
and elasticity of somenoc stnicturc. *' The same 
autliur calls attention to the tichiu'ss t>f the vowel 
and dipthong sct|nci)ce of Keats's verse wliieh im- 
part to it a gieat cliarm and musical quality. 
Mechanical artilives and metrical rcstraint.s of the 
ciglitccntli coutuiy poets ho never liked to imitate. 
To the heroic couplet he imparted a more elastic 
movement hy rarely terminating tltc thought witli 
the close of the metrical line. H's verse has 
brouglit out not only the musical quality of the 
language, but also its power of })rodncing maivcllous 
pictorial effects. 

His Genius as a Poet — 

Jolin Kcat.s was one of tho greate.st poets that 
an}' country lias [iroduced. 'When he wrote his 
latest copy of vense.s, he had not completed 
twenty-five years of life, and within this iirief 
space of time he contrived to enrich English 
literature witli some of the most attractive 
poems and marvellous snatches of lyrical song. It 
would be rash to say what would have been his 
achievement in the realm of poetry, if he had not 
died promalurely, and his genius had been allowed 
time to 7-ipen. It hs one of tho mo.st painful 
might-liave-beens in the history of English litera- 
tuic. Even ai twenty-fivo ho compels, oompar'*' 
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9on with Shakespeare and Milton Matthew Arnold 
quotes his words “ I think I shall be among the 
EiiKlish po-ts after my death, and ad.ls, he is, 
he is with Shakespeare.’ His phiee is among the 
inheritors of nnfulfilled renown.” as Shelley monrns. 
“I tliink it probable”, says Sidney Colvin, that 
bv power as well as temperament and aim he 
wms the most Shakcspeani spirit that has lived since 
Shakespeare. ” Secanse like Shakespeare, Keats 
wrote from the direct prompting of imagination, 
without regard to the conscious analj-sis which 
is the poetical practice of writers. lie himself 
says as to the poetical character, “ A poet is 
the most unpoetical of anything in existence, be- 
cause he has no identity, he is continnally m 
for and filling, some other body. It seems 
to bo a comment on Shakespeare’s poetry 
and his own. If we illustrate what poetry is in its 
fullest and deepest expression we cannot find better 
specimens than the finest stanzas in the maturer 
works of Keats. 


The manifold forms of nature, her secret 
glories and hidden delights, find fullest expression 
111 his verse, and in a language which vies in 
gor"eousness and beauty the bright luxuriance and 
colour of the original. The marvellous richness 
and beauty of phrase are astonishing in llieir 
simple and direct effect upon our minds. He loads 
” rift ore. ^Yords and phrases willingly 

yield their secrets to him, and he, with his magic 
touch, imparts to tlmm a power of suggestion and 
vitality which they did not .seem to pos^ess. Un- 
heard "melody breaks forth from them when the 
apostle of beauty only seem.^ to pla\' with them. 

He needs no classical learning to underetaud 
thoroughly Greek life. Mediaeval romance and 
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Greek mj'tlis become instinct with life and full cl 
beautj’’ by the power of his imagination. Ho is 
a greater Pagan tliem Worelsworth. Shellcj’ calls 
him a Greek, and the positive artistic results 
aohie^ ed by him nndei classical influence are trulj^ 
admirable. His inventive faculty never seems to 
flag. The spontaneity' and rapidity' with which a 
train of ideas and images follow one another in 
quick succession are astonishing. 

“There is something of the innermost soul of 
beauty' in nearly' every thing he wrote,"’ said 
Tennyson, “and perhaps this is what strikes me 
most, the more one grows to appreciate the finer 
spirit of poetry at its true worth. No poet that 
ever lived had the faculty of natural magic more 
than Keats. Ho loved, as he himself has told ns, the 
principle ofheatiiy m all things, because lie knew 
that to see things in their beauty' was to see things 
in their truth.” The search for truth was not a 
new thing to the world, nor a Keats was needed to 
proclaim the charm of beauty. What he gave to 
the world was the equation that truth was beauty 
and beauty' truth. To quote Matthew Arnold once 
more : “Such work as his work is, at its best, 
Shakespearian, because its expression has that 
rounded perfection and felicity' of loveliness of which 
Shakespoai’o is the greatest master.” 

There are defects, and glaring defects are they, 
in his works. But they are all due to immaturity of 
thought and style. Excellences by their excess turn 
to defects. Tiie eaidier work often shows a desire 
for mere prettiness of diction, an intemperate use 
of ornament, and a striving after verbal effect 
at the expense of thought. Time is necessary' to 
ripen certain qualities of mind and soul which 
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son with Shakespeare and Jlilton Matthew Arnold 
quotes his words “ I think I shall be among the 
Enc^lish po-ts after my «leath, and adds, he_ is, 
he Ts with Shakespeare.’ II is place is among the 
inheritors of unfulfilled renown,- as Shelley mourns. 
“1 think it probable”, says Sidney Colvin, that 
by power as well as temperament and aim he 
.4s the most Shakespearn spirit that has lived since 
Shakespeare. ” Because like Shakespeare, Keats 
wrote from the direct prompting of imagination, 
without regard to the conscious analysis which 
is the poetical practice of writers. lie himself 
says as to the poetical character. “ A poet is 
the most unpoetical of anything in existence, be- 
cause he has no identity, he is continnally m 
for" and filling, some other body. ’’ It seems 
to be a comment on Shakespeare’s poetry 

and his own. If we illustrate what poetry is in its 
fullest and deepest expression we oaunot find better 
specimens than the finest gtanzas in the maturer 
works of Keats. 


The iiianifold forms of nature, her secret 
glories and hidden delights, find fullest expression 
in his verse, and in a language which vies in 
£ror"c4snes3 and beauty the bright luxuriance and 
4l4r of the original. The marvellous richness 
and beauty of phrase are astonishing in their 
simple and direct effect upon our minds. He loads 
every with rift ore. Words and phrases willingly 
yield their secrets to him, and he, with his magic 
touch, imparts to tlmm a power of suggestion and 
vitality which they did not .seem to possess. Un- 
heard melody breaks forth from them when the 
apostle of beauty only seems to play with them. 

He need.s no classical learning to understand 
thoroughly Greek life. Mediaeval romance and 
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Grreek mj’tbs become instinct with life and full cl 
beant3'- b^- the power of his imagination. lie is 
a greater Pagan them Wordsworth. Shelley calls 
him a Greek, and the positive artistic results 
achieved by him under classical influence are truly 
admirable, llis inventive faculty never seems to 
flag. The spontaneit}' and rapiditj* with which a 
train of ideas and images follow one another in 
quick succession are as'tonishing. 

“There is something of the innermost soul of 
beautj’’ in nearh’ every thing he wrote,” said 
Tennj'son, “and perhaps this is what strikes me 
most, the more one grows to appreciate the finer 
spirit of poetrj' at its true worth. No poet that 
ever lived had the faculty of natural magic more 
than Keats, lie loved, as he himself has told us, the 
principle ofheauiy m all things, because he knew 
that to see things in their beaut}^ was to see things 
in their truth.” The search for truth was not a 
new thing to the world, nor a Keats was needed to 
proclaim the charm of beautjc What he gave to 
the world Avas the equation that truth Avas beauty 
and beauty truth. To quote Matthew Arnold once 
more ; “Such work as his work is, at its best, 
Shakespearian, because its expression has that 
rounded perfection and feUcilj' of loveliness of which 
Shakespeare is the greatest master.” 

There are defects, and glaring defects are thejq 
in his Avorks. But they' are all due to immaturity of 
thought and style. Excellences by their excess turn 
to defects. The earlier AA'ork often shows a desire 
for mere prettiness of diction, an intemperate use 
of ornament, and a striving after verbal effect 
at the expense of thought. Time is necessary to 
ripen certain qualities of mind and soul which 
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are required for great acliicvcriients in pooliy. Keats 
died tcorcung even to gain a largo experience 
ot life and man. Ills poetry' is strangely d«ficieut 
in liiuiiour. Yet in certain foims of poetrj- Ids 
triumph is complete and he is justly regarded as 
the founder of the school of flawless workmanship. 

On his grave, by his own desire, is the 
inscription : ‘‘Here lies one whoso name was nrit 
in water ” Saintsbury reraaik.s, “ Posferifx' has 
agreed with him that it is, but in the Water of 
Life."’ If as Keats himself says, “A thing of beauty 
is a joj' for ever,” then the poetiy of tlii.s apostle 
of beauty will remain an unfailing source of joy for 


A^ordsworth, Shelley and Keats- 


{ Wordswortli belonged to the older generation 
of tTie poets who were influenced by the Prencli 
Revolution aud brought about a successful reaction 
against the classical .epiiit of the eighteenth centurj* 
poets. Wordsworth was one of the pioneeers of 
the great movement which oflancipated poetry from 
the soulless conventions of his predicessors and im- 


parted to it a new life and vigour b3' widening 
its scope and artistic purpose. Foy^^^rdsworth, 
IJdturc wa^alivc and imb ued with a sold, SmTan 
absolute “umoir'b'etweeifWhe spmt pf na ture 'and 
the spin F~oT~ m an waS'~po^ble, and ^epmmun ion 
between the turn could oe establislfod. He made 


'it his mission in life to preach this philosophy b^' 
me.ms of his poetry. And it was his love of nature 
that led him to the love of man. jShelley. whose 
conception of natnre was not mucli different from 


that of Wordsworth’s had also a creed of his 


own. For him poetry was the means of preaching 
his ideas of freedom and justice lo the world, and 
he proclaimed through it tlie advent of a new 
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i order for mankind. He inteHectu a lised liis oonce p- 
t ion.o£ imture and sought perfect and i deal hpnnt.y 
belund __it g external manifestation s.! His soul yearned 
to reach that ideal beauty which nature could only 
partiallj'^ jeveal. Thus we see that both the poets 
had their owii missions in life, and poetiy was the 
means of accomplishment. Keats did not go beyonc 
or behind the visible beauty of nature. Nature and 
its varied beauties appealed onl}’^ to his sense Taiio 
he revelled~~m i ts c'oTotrf, fdr5r~and~dthel’ external 
ma nifestations, . ~Tf suggested lo him" no trans- 
cendentartho lights and carried no message for him. 
He woi shipped beauty and did not go bej’ond it He 
was not affected at all, at least as a poet, by 
the various social and political problems which 
troubled Shelley. He was no reformer and poetry 
for himi had no ulterior purpose. He was a truer 
artist, in this respect, than either Shelley or ’Words- 
worth, They ah adored > nature and were by far 
the greatest, exponents of the spirit of romaticism, 
yet their attitude towards poetic art and its pui’- 
pose was widely different. Wordsworth revealed to 
us the healing power of nature and Shelley tried to 
discover immortal and intellectual beauty in it. 
They were both prophets as well as seers. But 
Keats ’saw nature iu its own beautiful colours, with- 
out ethe realising it, and felt happy in its sensuous 
perception. Shelley and Keats were greatly swayed 
by HellenisUi. Shelley was directly acquainted with 
the great masters, while Keats had to satisfy 
himself with translations. Shelley is most often 
subjective and he transforms ordinary objects into 
.things ethereal ,■ Keats is more objective and things 
as they appear are sufficiently beautiful to satisfy liis 
aesthetic sense. He seeks nothing mystical in them 
nor finds any spiritual significance in nature’.^ phe- 
nomenal''^ 
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To Keats eaeh aiattiral object, each change 
of colour in sky or sea, was lovely for its own sake 
and had its separate individuality. Like Shelle3’^ he 
did not believe in the one-ness of nature, or in 
any variety of pantheism. He once wrote : “The 
genius of poetry must work out its own salvation 
in a man. It must be matured by law and pre- 
cept, but by sensation and watchfulness in itself. 
That which is creative must create itself.” Thus 
he insists upon spontaneity and insjnralion from 
within as the necessary condition of producing good 
pootiy. To catch beauty in words and thus give it 
permanence i? the onl3’ business of a poet. If 
he goes beyond it or has any other view point, 
the less of a poet is he. “ I am certain of nothing,” 
writes ho, " but of the holiness of the' heart’s 
affections, and the truth of Imagination. "What the 
Imagination sizes as Beauty must be Truth, whether 
it existed before or not : — for I have the same idea 
of all our passions as of Love : they are all, in their 
.sublime, creative of essential beauty.” This is how 
he identifies Beauty and Truth, and in thia faith he 
lived and died. 

His Influence — 

If the name of Keats ‘was writ in water’ then it 
is that enchanted reservoir from which the abudant 
stream of nineteenth centnry poetr3' flowed. Shakes- 
peare, Spenser, Milton, Chapman — to* them all he 
owes debt, for tlieir best influences he wields to- 
gether in himself. But equally, if not more, in- 
debted are all the important poets of the nineteenth 
century to Keats for his deep and far-reaching in- 
fluence oU their poetry. Thus his position is unique. 
It is perhaps no exaggeration to say that without 
Keats there would have been no Tennvson. The 
descriptivepassages, ptcional ell ecu, ~Th e~ h arm 0113’' 



ON FIRST LOOKING INTO CHAPMAN’S HOMER 
Introduction — 

Not long after Keats liad reached London, Cow- 
den Clarke also left Enfield, and came to settle there. 
The two were soon nieetingand often reading together 
as eagerly as ever. Cowden Clarke secured a beauti- 
ful copy of the folio edition of Chapman’s Transla- 
tion of Homer and read it with Keats. The former 
writes ; “Well, then, we wore put in possession of 
the Homer of Chapman, and to work we went, 
turning to some of the ‘fainousest passages as wo 
had scrappily known them in Pop’c version Chap- 
man supplied us vdth many an after-treat; but it 
was in the teeming wonderment of this his first 
introduction, that, when I came down to breakfast 
the next morning, I found upon my table a letter 
with no other enclosure than this famous sonnet, 
‘On Eirt Looking into Chapman’s Homer’. We 
had parted, aS I have already said, at day-spring, 
jmt he contrived that 1 should leceive the poem 
from a distance of, may be, two miles by ten o’clock. 
'In th'o published copy of 'this sonnet ho made an 
alteration in the seventh line : 

Yet did ! never breathe its pure serene. 

The orginal wliich he sent me had the phrase — ■ 

Yet could I never tell what -men might moan; 
which ‘he said was bald, and too simply wondering. 
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!No one could more earnestly chastise his thoughts 
than Keats. The sonnet was written in 1816, and 
was published in his first volume in 1817. Theie 
were sixteen sonnets in the volume, be.«ides the 
grand one on Chapman's Homer. It was written in 
the heat of the j’oung poet’s enthusiasm at his discov- 
ery of a new world. 

The Argument — 

The poet speaks of his reading under the simili- 
tude of a journej' through rich countries. In the 
eonrse of this journey he has often heard of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey ; but to him ignorant of Greek, 
they have been sealed books. Kow, however, in 
Chapman’s translation of Homer, ho has learnt to 
know the great original. Ho compares his feelings 
at the discover}' to those of an astronomer who- has 
found a new star, or to those with which the Spani- 
ards caught sight of the hitherto unknown Pacific 
from some lieight in Darien. 

Critical Appreciation — 

“Keats here for tlie first time approves himself a 
poet in deed. The concluding sestet is almost 
unsurpassed, nor can there be finer instance of the 
alchemy of genius than the image of the explorer, 
wherein a stray reminiscence of school boy reading 
( with a mistake, it seems, ns to the name, which 
should he Balboa and not Cnrtez, but what does it 
matter?) is converted into the perfection of appropri- 
ate poetry.” (Colvin). 

“Of the sonnets, the early one ‘On first looking 
into Chapman’s Homer’, the one anticipating Death 
before fulfilling his poetical designs, and the final 
one beginning ‘Bright Star’, seem to be of especial 
excellence as examples of his pictbrial genius'' 
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(Oolirthope). “it therefore a sudden immediate 
insiDiration, a little nU of lava flowing out of a 
poetic volcano, solidified at once. This is not onlj’ 
the first excellet thing written by Keats — it is the 
only excellent thing contained in liis first volume 
of verse”. (Rossetti). ‘ One of the finest tributes 
ever paid by one poet to another (in this case to two 
other). Keats wrote it in 1815, in his twentieth year. 
It is the first poem in which his genius stands fully 
revealed. Like Shakespeare, he had “little Latin 
and less Greek”; or rather he had no Gieek at all, 
though he had picked up a good deal of classical 
mythology in his school-days. No one contributed 
more than Keats to the revival of the love of the 
bright Hellenic spirit at the begiunig of the nine- 
teenth century: but his wonderful insight into that 
spirit was the gift of nature, not the fruitof learning”, 
(h’owler). 

This sonnet is no the whole finest of all the poet’s 
sonnets and one of the finest in English, It has to 
be studied as illustrative of Keats’s poetic art, tem- 
perament as well as his Hellenic spirit. It is rich 
in poetic fancy and marvellous word painting. Highly 
abstract ideas are made concrete by richly colouied 
pictures. Courthope points out that in this sonnet 
Keats encroaches on the province of painting. His 
fascination for Hellenism is also revealed hero 
ttnmistakebly. 

Metre — 

In this sonnet the rhyming scheme is a b b a, a b b a, 
cd) cd, cd. In the first four lines, called quartrain, 
the first line rhymes with the fourth and the second 
with the third. Similarly in the second quartrain 
,the rhyming scheme is the same but the rhymes 
introduced in it differ from those introduced in the 
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first quartrain. The first eight lines are called the 
octave and the last six linos sestet, the total number 
of lines being invariably fourteen. In the sestet, 
the alternate lines rhyme. TJiere must be unify of 
structure and the unity of idea in a sonnet, and it 
must have definite rhyune scheme to impart it the 
sense of unity. The octave makes the statement 
whieh the sestet develops, and the poet confines 
himself to a single idea. 

The structure of the present sonnet deserves very 
high praise. The poet’s mind charged with one 
idea pours itself in the octave and it moulds in the 
sestet the imago whieh it has created, and ends 
with a sense of absolute completeness and of quiet 
that accompanies it. “A great sonnet does not end 
but dies away into silence, leaving us still listen- 
ing,” and this is the reader’s feeling when ho reads 
this mastei^pieco of Keats. 

Analysis — 

The poet is quite familiar with the works of the 
most renowned authors (11. 1-4 ) But owing to his 
ignorance of G-reek he could not studj' Homer, 
whose praise, no doubt, he often heard. But Chap- 
man’s translation now gave him the opportunity of 
studying Homer (5-8.) He describes his feelings on 
reading Chapman’s Homer (9-14). 



ON FIRST LOOKING INTO CHAPMAN’S 
HOMER 

Much have I travail’d in the realms of gold 

And many goodly states and kingdoms seen ; 
Round many western islands have I been 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 5 

That deep-brow’d Homer ruled as his deme.sne ^ 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 
Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold i 
Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 

When a new planet swims into his ken ; 10 

Or like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific— and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise — 

Silent, upon’ a peak in Darien. ■ 


J. KE-i.tS. 
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NOTES 

Ocorgo Chapman, who died about the ago of 
75 ill 1G34, was one of the most prolific writers and 
dramatists of his age. Ili.s vigorous and a very 
spirited translation of the I/iarl, in rhymed couplets 
of fourteen syllable lines, was published in IGll, 
and was followed in 1614, by one of the Odyssey, 
in rhj’raed couplets of ten-syllable lines. His trans- 
lation is preferred b3' man3’ to Pope’s translation, 
and it was popularised for 3'oung readers b3^ Lamb 
in his Admit tires of Ulysses. 

1. Much have I ...of gold — before reading 
Chapman’s Homer Keats had read a good deal of 
Latin, English and other European poctr3% He 
imagines himself to bo an explorer of regions where 
gold may be found. Travelled in — widel}’ read. 
The realms of gold — the works of first rate poets. 
The world of books is imagined to have been divided 
into kingdoms. The poet himself is the explorer 
and his favourite poetical works are countries rich 
with gold. Books of pootr3' are Keats’s El Dorado. 

2. And many.... seen — ho read the works of 
many successful poets. The world of books is ima- 
gined to Inavo been divided into states and kingdoms. 
Goodly — beautiful. Slates and kingdoms — -works 
of diffeient poets : the creations of their imagina- 
tion. Seen — read. 

3. Round many ... I been — ‘the wester islands' 
was a name commonly used by the ancients to devote 
Ilesperides the Atlantis. The earthly paradise was 
supposed to lie westward beyond the Straits of 
G-ibraltor and the Atlantic Ocean. And the modern 
seekers of gold also -went westwards. But probably 
Keats here means by the western islands, the 
English and Latin poets, as distinguished from the 
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Greek. Keats means to saj’^ that his knowledge of 
poets and their works is verj’’ extensive. 

4. Which bards ...hold — the realm of litera- 
ture and poetry is imagined by the poet to have 
been divided into states and kingdoms of which the 
different poets are the rulers within their own do- 
mains. But aU of them have their overlord in 
Apollo, the Greek god of poetry and music. Apollo 
is compared to a feudal lord and the poets to his 
feudatories. Fealty — true service in bondage. The 
idea is taken from the feudal system in which people 
hold certain rights in lien of service to be rendered 
to their baron or lord of manor. It is Apollo’s 
grace which inspires their poetic powers and to him 
they pay their tribute of homage. 

I am woU acquainted with high class literature 
and have read different kinds of poetry, 1 have 
read the works of European poets too and am quite 
familiar with their creations. In their own spheres, 
they are like rulers in their states and kingdoms, but 
they all receive their poetic inspiration from Apollo, 
the god of music and poetry, and render tlieir duti- 
ful service to him. 

5-6. Off of one.... his demesne — Keats had 
often heard of the grand epics of Homer. Wide- 
expanse — the metaphor of realm, kingdom, states is 
continued. Homer, being the father of poetrj'' in 
Europe, and having exercised widest influence 
through his great epics for ages, is imagined to be 
ruling a great territory, in proportion to his impor- 
tance and massive production. Homer is the ruler, 
and his kingdom is his poetry. The busts of Homer, 
the earliest of the Greek poets, show him to have 
been a man with high OAmr-hanging brows. A 
projecting forehead is a sign of wisdom and in tell ec- 
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11. Cortez — Tlornan Cortey (1485-1541), the 
conqueror of Mexico for Spain. Ho is called ‘.«tout’ 
for his boldness. It is a mistake of Keats. It was 
not Cortez who discovered the Pacific, but Vasco 
Balboa, the Spanish navigator. The discover}’ was 
made in 1513. Eagle eyes — keen vision. 

12. Stared at the Pacific — looked intently in 
the direction of the Pacific and found a great ocean 
in the distance. All his men —Balboa (and nob 
Cortex) had gone with a Spanish expedition to 
Central America in 157 '. They had seen only the 
eastern coast of the continent till Balboa reached 
the western limit and saw an ocean stretching before 
his eyes. 

13. With a wild surmrise — in their amazement of 
the chance discovery they tried vaguely to conjec- 
ture as to what that expanse of water was. 

14. Silent— their surprise made them speech- 
less or tongue-tied. Upon a peak in Darien — they 
saw the Pacific from a peak of a mountain in the 
Isthmus of Panama. Darien — the old name of the 
Isthmus of Panama. 

9-14 Then I was filled with rapture and re- 
ceived a delightful shock like an astronomer who, 
after watching the heavens for a longtime, suddenly 
observes a new planet, or like the Spanish explorer 
and his men who became speechless with amazement 
when he suddenly sighted the Pacific from a hill 
top in Darien, and they vaguely conjectured as to 
Avhat it was. 



THE TERROR OF DEATH. 


Introduction— t tt 1 1 

'I'his ponnot ocenrs in a letter to J H. Ko\'nol<ls 
oC :il .January, ISIS, and vra-s u'ritten soon after 
completion of End;jmion. It was printed in ISIS bj 
1 ord Hongbton. Keats gave it no title, the present 
one being given by Palgrave. 

Argument — 

“The Valley of the shadow of Death. The whole 
of Keats’ life — his pure ambition, his illstarred 
love his ‘sense of darkness coming on’, to use his 
own’ words— is in this sonnet” (Peterson). Keats 
beinc a consumptive, was always painfully cons- 
, imisofhis approachingdenth. After ho had coughed 
< ut a drop of blood, he called his days ‘posthumous 
rfp’* Youiu- and conscious of his poetic powers as 
“ was he keenly felt that all his as()irations after 
Fame and Love would be suddenly put .an end to 
t.vT iho cruel hand of the fast approaching death. In 
iich a mood this sonnet was written and it cxprc.sses 
pathetically the same state of mind. 

Critical Appreciation— 

Vc ordin" to Fowler this sonnet is ‘the most 
ShakcspeareiTu of the sonnets of the poet who has 
sometimes been said to have had more of bhakes- 
i.e iro’s spirit than any other modem writer. J he 
likeness to Shakespeare is a thing to be felt rather 
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(Inin aualysoiJ, but one or tvs'O striking rospinblauces’ 
may be noted: (,i) the. boginuiiig — compare the. open- 
ings of several of iShakespeiuo's finest sonnets. 
“When I have seen bj*^ Time’s fell liand defaced, ’’ 
“When in disgrace with fortune and men’s eye.s,’’ 
“When in the chronicle of wasted time,’’ “When 
to the sessions of .sweet silent tiioughi;” (2) the 
scheme of rh^nnes is Shakespearean, not Italian ; 

(3) the couplet ending is espociallj' Shakespearean ; 

(4) the rhj-thm — a peculiarly stately iambic : (.b) the 
rich imagery : (ti) the richness of the language. 
Matthew Arnold, in applying the epithet Shakes- 
pearean to Keats’ work, expressly’ .-nys that he 
means “not imitative of Shakespeare," but hn%-ing 
“tliat rounded perfection and felicity of loveliness 
of which Siiakespearo is great master f but in this 
sonnet the resemblance is closer than usual." Tliough 
several of its linos derive their rliythm dircctlj' 
from Shakespeare, and it follows the* Elizabotheu 
model rather closely, it is no mere copy of Shake.s- 
pcare, but in vigour and originality of conception 
is worlh^-^ to stand be.sido his best. 

The sonnet removes the wrong impre.ssion of 
those who thought that Keats was a mawkish, .sen- . 
timental person. Some of his poems and letters to 
Kanny Brawno create sac-h an impression. Bat the 
greatnc.ss of tlic thought in this sonnet clearl^^ 
shows the sublimity of his feeling when very near 
his end. The poem has a pathetic interest which 
the reader cannot fail to realize. 

Metre — 

The rhyming scheme of the sonnet is a b a b, c d 
e d, e f e f, g g. Tliis is Shakespearean model, which 
though bon'owed from the Italian, varies in ihyme 
arraiigement. Instead of two quatrains or an octeye 
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lollowcd by 11 seslcl, wo have licrt! three <jnnri rains- 
(vorao.s of four lines ench^, niul liien n coujilet The 
number of lines, tliat is M, rmnuiiis. liowever, un- 
changed. ll may bo noted ibat. the whole of the 
poem is in one sentence. 

Analysis — 

The poet regrets that his life may lie cut short 
hoforo it would ho po-'^iblc foi him to ^mt down ail 
his rich thoughts in poetry ( 11-4 ). The my.«tory 
and beauty of Kalure too he may not be able to 
express (u-8). The thought that death would se- 
parate him from his beloved makes him indillei-cnt 
to flto atfraotions of the earth ( ii-l-} ). 



THE TERROR OF DEA,T1I 

When I have fcai-s that I may ccas'c to bo 

Before my pen has glean'd my teeming brniti, 
Before high-piled boohs, in oharnct’ry 

Hold like rich garners tho full-rijionM grain : 
When I behold, upon the night's starr’d face, 5 
Huge cloudy symbols of a high romance, 

And think that I may never live to trace 

Their shadows, with tho magic hand of chauco ; 
And when I feel, fair creature of an hour ! 

That I shall never look upon thee more, 10 

Never have relish in the fairy power 

Of unreflecting love — then on the shore 
Of the wide world 1 stand alone, and think 
Till love and fame to nothingness do sink. 


J. Kkats. 
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NOTES. 

1. When I have fears — wlooi the {oiTihlo iVk-ii 
opuri'^-'-es JiK‘. I mny cease to be — 1 snav die. The 
idea*; of deaili v.ns to more poigiioni in ca-e of Kealt 
a-* ho wa- yemu'^ tnul couhf not pet av.-ay from 
the idea of liis being ii oon>iinijiti'i'e. 

2. Before my pen . braJn — before I have given 
poelif e.vpre^s-ion to nil tin- precious ilionght- and 
ideas ol wiii< ii niy brain i*- full, ''i'he iirain i.s fiere 
compared to a field, mature tiionglits to ripe cum, 
the pen to the ghmucr. mid the hook in tvliich they 
are to be recorded are the ricli garner-- inc-ntioneii 
in the fonrlli line.’ ft is a lieantifnl pictnre that 
the jioet iias drawn so vividly in otie single line. 
Teemlnj: brain— brain swarming with thoughts ; ideas 
and iniagc.s readv for poetic exprc'-sion. A large 
mnnber of books would bo required to write them 
out. 

d. High piled books — large number of books 
which the poet intcnticd to write. Their substance 
is in hi- mind but it Inis not t'ot been poeticalh' 
e\prcs-ed. Characterj' — written symbols of thought; 
writing : letters or char.ioier.s. The word has been 
used by .Shak‘-speare in the same .sense : 

"Fairie.s use flowers for their charaeterv". 

IMerrtj Wiceit of Windsor : Acl \ ; tic. \*.) 

■‘Ail the charactory of iny sad brows," 

Jul. Cacs. II, i, 30S. 

■f. Hold like rich gamers — the metaphor of a 
harvest js continued. Like the ripe corn preserved 
in granaries or storohoii.se.s. Fall ripened grain — 
mature .md fully devclojicd thoughts of the poet, 
iluch of -vvliat the poet has left us bears ihe mark 
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of iiimaturitA" find he . 0 ''>c‘ntiall 3 ' remains n. jioi 
yonthfulness. 


0. me lusiii a - • 

with stars at niglit; the starry -urtaec of the sky. 

6. Huge cloudy ... romance— the mght sky 
spangled with stars is rcgarde.l hero as a canvas iijj i 
4ich the clouds form a heantitul picture of gh 
romance. The clouds are to the ^ V' g„,j^l 3 ols 
is to the paper. The poet sees in i ' \ ^rlouds 
written in characters of clondt-, an t- 
tell the tale of the romance ot the sky. 

to draw tlie same picture, which cvmbols— 

by means of words in his poetry, symbols 

mystic or vague figures High romance time"’ 

o/the universe, of endless space and ' 

“Two things” Ihe 

grandeur of the staiij nei ^ 

grandeur of the moral tit you who 

m a letter to Haydou , turmoil and anxieties, the 
is called comfort, the readiness 

sacrifice of all that is canet . ^ 

to measure time brothn’o conclusions; the 

hours, could plans be bio „ 

looking on the sun. ^be “ neater things- 

than our Creator himself ma e 

, trace- may die before those 

7. I may never.... trace 

vague ideas, suggested J reproduced in poetry, 

given expression to m wo , . ^ p t]y tlie beauty 

To tr.ce-to ‘hoogl. 

ottlo olonds ontl tbo stM. emd an > 
ideas associated with them. 

8. Their shadows-tha Xaaaty and romance ot 


The night’s start’d face— the sky 


tuddi 
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The Poems of 1832 — 

The poems which he had been writing for about 
two years were now published and, though the poet’s 
name did not appear on the book, the authorship 
was not a secret. Tennyson’s career as a poet may 
be said to have begun with these poems, and the 
final bent of his genius determined for future. 
His genious was now shaping a peculiar course for 
itself and the poems bore the stamp of his persona- 
lity and were distinctly original in some cases. The 
control which Tennyson exercised upon the luxu- 
riance of his imagination was particularly noticed 
by ilr. Aubrej' do Vere. Leigh Hunt also welcomed 
the volume of poems in The Taller but Wilson in 
Blaclcicood and Lockhart in the Quarterly made the 
publication an object of attack. 

Tennyson was very sensitive to adverse criticism 
and ho was naturally pained by it. But like a 
wi.se man he took the fullest advantage of the 
criticism and seriousl 3 ’ began to cultivate his poetic 
powers, and for this he thought that a long prepara- 
tion was necessar 3 ^ For ten years he did not appear 
before the public with anj’- poem and kept behind 
the scenes maturing his powers and acquairing 
excellence which would be free from anj’^ blemishes 
or traces of immaturity. The volume of 1832 con- 
tained some of Tennyson’s best poems. The Palace 
of Art, Dream of Fair Women, Arabian Nights, Lady 
of Shallot and other first class poems are there. Their 
tone is distinctly philosophical. Their marvellously 
compressed word-pictures, eleborate, though artificial 
diction, the luxuriance of imagination and its 
Splendours and sweet melodies — all made the 
little volume appear like an event in the realm of 
poetry. Faults of excesses there, no doubt, were but 
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Uiore wore anlbentio iiote^, too, which prouiaimed 
the advent of a groat poet. The real fault,*? in hih 
carlj- work mentioned by .Spodding, wore : ‘the ton- 
dancy, arising from the fullnesH of a miud which 
had not \’et learned to master its resources freel}’, 
to overcrowd his composition with imagery, io 
which ma 3 ’ be added an ovcr-indulgencc in the 
luxuries of the souses, a profusion of splendours, 
harmonies perfumes gorgeous apparel, luscious 
meats and drinks, and ‘creature comforts’ whicli 
rather fall upon the sense, and make the glories of 
the outward world a little too obscure and overshadow 
the world within’. 

Tlien followed n long silence of about ten ycaiv, 
during which Tennyson did not publish nn^-thing. 
It was a period of greater preparation and searching 
self-examination. But there was a deeper reason 
also for his long imposed silence. Ilis dear frionrl 
Arthur Henry Hallam died in September 183.3 at 
Vienna leaving Tonuj'son .‘Jad and forlorn. Ilallam 
was engaged to Tennyson’s sister and his intiniate 
friends held ver^'- high opinions of his talents, and 
admired his intellectual eminence. But the promise 
of a great career was suddenly cut short the sudden 
death of the young man. Tennj'son laised a lofty 
and noble monument in his memorj’. bj' writing 
In Memonum. The foundation of this grand poem 
was laid at this time. 

Through the marriage of Charles Tennyson to 
Louisa Sollwood the poet heeame intimate with her 
sister Emilj’. It was not till 1850 that thej’ were 
married when she brought “the peace of God into 
his life before the alter”. It was during these years , 
when the poet was devoting himself to the cultiva-* 
tion of flawless language that he began that inti i t 
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study and reflection upon King Arthur, the perfec 
gentleman of England. The poems already pub 
lislied also received his closest scrutiny and they wcr 
revised thoroughly. This habit of revision fetaye( 
with him till death. 

Poems of 1842 — 

Thus after a silence of about ten years came th( 
volume of 1S42. The loss of his friend deadenec 
Tennyson’s ambition for an active life, but it did no 
diminish his power of expression or his pas«ion fo: 
humanity. The volume awakened the world t( 
its possession of a new poet. The volume containec 
some of the most enduring poems and it won no' 
only the imagination but the heart of England 
His name was on eveiy one’s lips. His poems wen 
discussed, criticised, interpreted and some of then 
were even translated in Latin or Greek. Carljde 
heard the eternal melodies in the poems and like 
distinguished persons was loud and enthusiastic in 
his praises. AVordsworth paid liis tribute in remark- 
able rvords, “decidedly the first of our living poets’’. 
Hitherto his woik liad been sadly deficient in intel- 
lectual foundation. Such foundation was now 
provided ; for the stir of new ideas in the world at 
large, the inspiration of which he began to feel, 
the death of Hallam, which had thrown him back 
upon the great problems of life and destiny, his 
awakening of interest in philosophical and social 
interests, had all contribnted to the enrichment of 
his mind and expansion of his thought. Simplicity 
and strength were united here with beauty and the 
affectations of the earlier work.? were almost entirely 
absent from this volume, a product of mature art. 

Other works — ■ . 

In 1847 appeared the Princess. The education 
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of ■women and their right place in society was one 
of’ the great questions of the day. He deals with 
the problem in a half-fantastic and half-serious 
manner in this long poem. Tennj’sou’s point of 
view and his opinions may not find much favour 
toda 3 ’- but the poem is not without his characteristic 
excellences. Its blank verse is of great beauty and 
its pictorial power is remarkable. The poem con- 
tains some of the most exquisite lyrics that he ever 
wrote. 

The year 1850 is remarkable in Tennyson’s life 
as it saw tlie publication of In Menioriam, his 
marriage with Emily Sellwood, and his appointment 
as Foot Laureate in succession to Wordsworth. 
In Memoriam is the gift of a soul sorely troubled by 
all the problems of this life and of the life to come. 
The shock of Arthur Hallam’s death had plunged 
the poet into a stormy ocean of doubt and bewil- 
derment. Through the tangled problems the poet’s 
mind gains consolation and drives away blank 
despair, and at the same time arms readers, suffer- 
ing from similar doubts, difficulties and bereave- 
ments, with the means to combat disturbing 
thoughts, unhappy forebodings and gain that conso- 
lation which comes from the scriptures alone. 
According to Palgrave "In Memoriam is an elegiac 
treasury in which the poet has stored the grief 
and meditation of many years after his friend’s 
death”. It is a book .of consolation, helpful able 
to those who had ‘loved and lost’, and those whose 
foundations of belief were reeling beneath the 
weight of modern thought. Scepticism, doubt, 
and blank despair of- an intellectually a'n'^akened 
mind give w'ay to a state of resignation, and even 
of hope. And finally the', conviction grows upon 
the mind that "Sorde how good wfil & the final 
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goal of ill.” Tho long |iooni which wa*; tlic re.sult 
of nianj' ycnr’.s labour i.s not only a remarkable 
jwoiluclion for the beautiful series of lyrics it con- 
lain.s’, but also becau.se it gives us a balanced! judg- 
ment and presents a comprehensive view of the 
deepest needs and perplexities of humanity. Tho 
jirobleras are of universal interest and tho poet’s 
spiritual struggles arc a common experience of 
thoughtful people. As a spiritual biography with 
the poet’s crowning faith in God and immortality tho 
poem .stands unique, and os an elegy it ranks with 
the greatest in English literature. 

From 1850 to Death — 

Tennyson was keenly interested in political prob- 
lems also, and some of the poems celebrate coutempo- 
rar}' events. When ho was appointed the Poet Lau- 
reate, fiueen Victoria wrote to him and she remai- 
ned a great admirer of Tennyson’s works, specially 
In Memoriam. Tho Cremian War fired his patrio- 
tism and he gave expression to the popular frenzy 
in a lyrical monodrama of love and sadness. Though 
in places Maud abows genuine dramatic power and 
contains passages of genuine beauty but on tho 
whole it is far from perfect and is marred by the 
praise of war. The Charge of the Light Brigade is 
one of the most popular poems and is supposed to 
be the best of his official productions. The Ode on 
the Death of the Duke of M'ellington is now, in ge- 
neral estimation, incomparably the finest thing of 
Its kind. 

For many years Tenny,son had been brooding 
over the legend-cycle of King Arthur and the Round 
Table, arid in the volume of 184:2 a few lyrics and 
tbe fine epic fragment 'Morle d! Arthur had already 
auneared. From 1859 till 1885 Tennyson occu- 
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pied liims-'clf with tho Idt/lh of the King and brought 
the series to a close. These twelve poems are tlie 
largest and most ainhition.s work of tlio poet thougli 
they lack the essential luiity of design aiJd cannot 
be called a great epic. As an indejiondent idyll 
each i.s a picture of human interest and not too 
remote from tho life ns we know it. Teim3Lson’.s 
aim was not to I'ccrcate the old timc-s his aim was 
to present tho nndj'ing ideal and a parable of human 
life and civilization. Thougli vaguely, tho poet 
him.self described the purpose saying : ^“'J'ha whole 
is the dream of a man coming into jiractical life, 
and ruined by one sin. liirth is a m3'ster3-, and 
death is a m3'stery ; and in the midst lies the table- 
land of life, and its struggle and peiformance.^ For 
Tennyson the deadliest 0001113’ of tho soul of man is 
scnsualil3’ and tho moibid perversion of religion is 
another cause of man’s fall. The old-world legends 
are made tho vehicle.s of moral meaning to tho new- 
world. 

Of the other notable poems published in a vo- 
lume in 1864, EnocJi Arden the over popular, 
was one. But meanwhile Tennyson broke now 
ground by writing dramas — Queen i!ilnr3’ (1875), 
Harold (JS7G), and Becket (1684) — which deal with 
crises in the history of the English people and show 
the fervent patriotism of the poet. His ignorance 
of the stagecraft is responsible for their failure and 
now we do not think of Tennyson as a dramatist at 
all. Two other plays that he wrote were not more 
successful. But so far as poetr3' was concerned his 
genius continued almost unimpaired to the end. 
LocJcsleg Hall Siaclg Years After, the Ancient Sage 
and Akbar's Dream are some of the great achieve- 
ments and arc remarkable for the richness of thought 
and the beauty of their style. The3’ are the con- 
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trilnilions of tlic liighoht vahie to tiic religions poetry 
of the century. 

Tennyson at one time plunged in business and 
sufiered a heavy loss. Carlyle was inslrtimeijUil in 
scouring a pension of £‘20U a year lor the poet by 
inllucncing Sir Ivobcrt Peele. And wlien he was 
re.siding at Twickenbain his income from books was 
found to be yielding £500 a year. The poet re- 
moved to Farringi'ord, at Freshwater, in the Isle of 
Wight, and this place remained hi.s borne to the 
last. Many notable persons visited him at Farring- 
ford and Tennyson lived a. Irairpr- life receiving the 
boinago of a nation like -whieii soldoin has been 
otlercd for so long a time to any living poet. In 
1881 be wa.s raised to peerage and was gazetted 
Ilaron of Aldwortli and Farringford. 

Ho died at Aid worth a.s the moonlight was flood- 
ing into bis room, in early morning of October dth, 
18!)2, He ‘crossed the bar’ peaccfnlly as lie had de- 
sired, and wc may well imagine that lie met his 
Pilot face to face and completed a hcaiitiful life 
with a beautiful vision. Ho was buried in the 
Westminister Abbey, beside Jlrowning, at the 
fool of Chaucer's monument, with a volume of 
Sliakospeare — the last he had read from — in his 
cuflin. 

Tennyson the Man — 

Tenny'son was “ six feet high, broad-chested, 
strong-limbed hi.s face Shakespearian, with deep 
or’clid.s, Iris ample forehead, crowned with dark 
wavj’ hair, his head firrely poised, his hand the ad- 
miralioir of scnljrtors, long fingers witlr square tips, 
i'oft as a child's, but of great size and Hlreiigth.” 
His verj' appearance showed at first sight tliat he 
must be a poet. 
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Tennyson’s character was built on the founda- 
tions of order, nobility, and simplicity. Hi> never 
took an active part in public life or keen controver- 
sies of his time. But he was keenl}^ watchful of the 
current events and the changing ideals of the people, 
and believed that under all warring interests and 
opinions there was law of ordered progress which 
was leading things to completion. There is a lof- 
tiness of character which clearly emerges from ‘all 
his writings. A certain Puriton simplicitj^ in life 
as well as writings is another unmistakable trait 
which no casual reader even can fail to discover. 
Descended from a rural stock he loved a simple 
health}' rural lile. He had no doubt a strain of 
morbid temperament Carlyle once wrote that 
Tennyson was “a man solitarj' and sad, as certain 
men are^ dwelling in an element of gloom,, carry- 
ing a bit of chaos about him, in short, which he is 
manufacturing into cosmos.” Though a lover of 
freedom he believed in ordered progress and led a 
deeply religious life. 

“Among men he was a king of men, among 
poets a prince of poets. As Turner is most admi- 
red by painters, so will Tennyson he placed highest 
by those to whom the veritable spirit of poetry has 
revealed itself. A royally-minded man, in his work 
and in his character, he commands devotion as by 
right of birth. We need not now hesitate to say 
that he was, in an epoch of remarkable men, the 
foremost man of letters of his age and country, 
and one of the greatest poets of all time.” 

{Aaron Watson). 



TENNYSON AS THE POET 

Some General Characteristics of his Poetry — 

Tho most striking cliaraclerislic of Tennyson’s 
poetry is that it reflects the complex toiuleneics of 
ins age and his snrroundings. lie was alwaj^s in 
touch with tho national feeling, and in most cases ho 
could forseo the changes that wore coming and %va8 
prepared, when they came, to guide, control or 
stimulate public opinion. His hand was always on 
tho nations pulse and with unerring judgment he 
know what was coming, and what forces were work- 
ing to bring about changes with their irresistible 
force. He was more a mouth-piece of young hopes 
and aspirations than a prophet who saw visions 
of a glorious future, determined to realise them 
by the force of his personality. Eeligious doubts, 
social problems, the revolt ot the cultured mind 
against a corrupt society, pride in a far-flung Empire, 
the spirit of compromise so characteristic of the 
"Victorian period — all are faithfully reflected io his 
- works. Tennyson’s poems would be a safe guide to 
future generations to know what the Victorian 
England thought and what its aspiration- were. The 
poet did not remain uninfluenced by i he advance- 
ment of science, and it ma}* be a-M ited that no 
poet was so anxious to give exin. --ion to the 
scientific spirit as Tennyson. 
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His popularity was iminonse. He was a national 
poet above all others aiul kept his hold upon the 
public for sixtj’^ j^ears. That he was a true represen- 
tative was the cause of his uiiiipie popularity among 
his contemporaries, and it is to this fact that we owe 
the gradually weakening influence of his poetry at 
the present time. In some respects he may have 
been ahead of his contemporaries, but on the whole 
he wrote what the people thought. 

If there had been more of universal element in 
Tennyson’s poems his popularity would have lasted 
longer. But as an artist his place among poets 
will always remain very high. In his earlier works 
he was a pictorial poet, a worshipper like Keats of 
visible beauty. He was a careful observer and 
in the beginning he loaded his verse with an 
excess of ornament and prettiness. But this defect 
gradually wore away. In his fidelity to detail he 
may be compared to the Pre-Raphaelite schools of 
painters, because he could also paint an ideal atmos- 
phere to reflect the moods of his stories or narrations.* 

By nature he was attracted by external objects 
and he could find in nature a life and spirit behind 
the visible. But landscape for him was full of 
human association, and man and nature were finely wo- 
ven together by him. His observation was so accurate 
and fine that at times it became almost photographic 
and proved an unfailing source for poetic descrip- 
tion and imageiy. Ho can safely be placed above any 
ovher poet in his skilful and vivid painting of natu- 
ral scenery. There is no detail which escapes bis 
attention. 

Tennyson’s long preparation and c.ireful study 
of the classical literature enriches his poetrj’^ to a 
remarkable degree. So often the translations of 
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Greek or Latin poetical oxpre<»sions arc improved 
upon in English, and the reinloring becomes more 
graceful, apt and ae(iuires a high poetic value. His 
loaring is no load to poetry, it embellishes all that 
he writes and imparts it a distinction, vjn the .subtle 
use of alliteration, and the accommodation of .sound 
to sense Tenn^'son has no equal. The aptness of 
his similies and their jiicturcsqueness is something 
which cannot ho improved upon Like a true poet 
he has a keen sense of the valm-s of words and 
phrases and he uses them with exquisite precision 
and appropriateness. In word-painting he is direct- 
I3' influenced bj' the example of Keats and often 
achieves effect with the gre.atest economj’ of words. 
Ilis sense of music is evident even from his earlier 
works and it seems that with his growing skill in 
reliuemeiit and polish all the secrets of harmonious 
measures and melodious diction are revealed to him. 
The melody of diction lingers in our memory and its 
music resounds in oUr soul. 

Some of 'the more important characteristics are 
briefly described here. A concluding remark of 
Prof. Webb may usofullj- be quoted here ; —“His, 
poetry, ivith its clearness of conception, and noble 
simplicity of expression, its discernment of the 
beautiful and its power of revealing and shaping 
it with mingled strength and harmony, has become 
an introgal part of the literature of the world, and 
so long as purity and loftiness of thought expressed 
in perfect form have power to charm, will remain a 
possession for ever'’. 

His attitude towards Nature — 

^ Prom his boyhood Tennyson was a sympathetic 
observer of the outward forms of nature, and he 
made splendid use of what his eyes had taught him 
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in his earlier poems. Later his interest in insects 
and birds and flowers outran the lesitiraate opportu- 
uit3' he possessed of using it in pootiy. His son tells 
us that it was Temij-son’s habit to keep note- 
books of things he had observed in his garden 
or in his walks and to work them up after- 
wards into similies and use them ni his poems. 
Wordsworth would store his observations in memory 
and use them bj'- vividly recalling them and giving 
them poetic expression as occasion demanded. But 
Tennyson would note down observations, turn them 
into similies and then fit them in his poems. The 
result is that these similies which are pleasing 
enough when studied in Tennyson’s note-books often 
have the air of impertinences, and in spite of their 
beautj'^, appear alien totheir setting. The comparison 
often seems to be a thought too great for the thing 
it is mea 7 it to illustrate. Theji, there are discoveries 
of natural science which Tenn3^sou embodied in his 
poems. How those discoveries have lost their 
glamour and appear quite commonplace. In the 
da3'S of Tennyson they were new and created feeling 
of wonder, and references to them in his poetry 
aiforded delight to the reader. 

Scientific research had altered for Tennyson 
the conception of nature. Wordsworth’s view of 
nature could not possibty appeal to him, and he never 
cared to see a living spirit or life in nature beneath 
what was visible to the eye. Nature ‘red in tooth 
and claw’ could never bo all in all to Tennyson. The 
series of pleasant pictures which natural phenomena 
ofiered was also not satisfying to him as in case of 
Keats. Tenn5'son went a step forward. He linked 
nature .with man, and saturated the landscape with 
human associations, and human feelings.' The 
phenomenon itself is not informed b3'' any indwell- 
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creed. lie is reported to liave caid to a fiiend on 
one occasion : “There’s sometluiig that watches over 
ns, and our individuality endures : that’s m3’ faith, 
and that’s all m3' faith.” lie explains the great de- 
signs of God ill the well-known lines : 

That God, which ever lives and loves 

One God, one law, one element, 

And one far-off divine event 

To w’hich the whole creation moves. 

Thus we find that his concession to science, his 
belief in intuitional revelation of truth and the ul- 
timate triumph of faith, all combine in his creed, 
and he represents the main currents of thought by 
reconciling them all and giving a poetic expression 
of the highest value in the great poem In Memo- 
Ham. Queen Victoria liked the poem so much that 
she placed it neit to the Bible for its religious 
spirit and for its power to soothe a bruised heart. 

^Attitude towards Social and Political Rroblems — 

' In his ethical thought Tenn3'son is clearer be- 
cause he has to makes no eflbrfs in reconciling con- 
flicting opinions. Law and order are for him rules 
of conduct. His ideal of life is quiet, dignified and 
orderly existence. Lawlessness ' and licence are in- 
tolerable to him as they are the antithesis of ra- 
tional existence. For him thejr aio not the ne- 
cessary conditions of bringing about a change in 
societ3’ disturbeuld not allow the established order 
to be disturbed by any violent measures in the 
name of progress and rennovation of society’. He 
abhorred the anarchaic tendenc3’ vhich is impatient 
of ordered progiess. When he was qnife a youth, 
and still under the influence of the great romantic 
poets, he had a lingo of revolutionary enthusiasm 
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Ills political sjmipathies wore naturally inclined 
w’ny. We know that he went to Spain to help 
rebelling people agniuat their ki»g-^ , Ibit, like 
ordsworth, he did not take nmch'timVlo change 
I political. views and atlvopated methotlsof advance 
oich were directlj' opposed to the icvolulionarv 
eitit o1 his yohth. He is typically English in 
sondeipning incasnres which bring aliont suddtu 
tncT violcn't, changes. 'Orderly development is his 
idea! and he has up sj’mpathy with Shelley’s passion 
Tbx’ rddlcal deinocrac}’ that; sought to oblitei.ite all 
class distinctions.'^ ITe desires his country to be a 
land of settled Govermnetit in which freedom is 
slowly hroadening down for prepeilence to pu'co- 
denoc.^’ Carlyle exercised a very gre^nl intlne^icc upon 
Teniiysdp and, they both believed in the Gient Man 
T'hebry.^ , nim'self a great lover of hi.s country 
U’ennyson .has left behind some of the finest poems 
charged wiUi .pal'ndtic’ feeling. 'I'liongh he \va,s 
never actively, associated with any movements he 
\visely foresaw .some of the great political problems 
which the English If ad tp face, later on., . , I,t was Ills', 
dream to see "people drawn’ together by the bond 
c£ common hiira'anity and kindlier sympathy. 'But 
his compromising spirit,- excellent to lay down 
rules : 'of» conduct, does not tlinll the imngi- 
natiouv 'iLife'after all is a great adventuie where 
intrepid.’ideaUstS have 'also a \lUtce, and often their ^ 
ardour and enthusiasm renuovate society as nothing 
else can. Tennyson Avas certainly in advance of 
his/age’.'”/ tn'^’T/ie Pr//7ccss„ we find , a healthy pro- 
gressive liote anil it presents'in .a pist and balanced 
,forin the problem connected', w'itli woman’s place in 
^ociety. It' may seem reactionary to the mpclern 
mind, but' considering the times when , the poem was. 
tkritten we have to admit 'that'' it is animated by 
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progressive spirit and states the case clearly and 
reasonably. 

/ 

/Tennyson s Lyrics — 


v...-^ennYson’ s lyrical gift .spans sixty years of his 
production. It is not equally activ e~alF~tlie~tim e, 
Tfut ^comes and goesTnreT~Tre’’quent rainhpjyb _\Ve 
'discover the lyuTeaJ_ (dement in verses not professedly 
, ly rical in thems elve.s. Hi s lyrics, share in _the 
i general characters of ^i s poetry — i ts clo.ge texture , 
its co n.sciousn ess, its studiou s m imagement of soun d 
and Its _^nal^ tS ongh ^ by _.np_m_e^is__aniyersai, 

1 eisurgImess__oJ_pjpgres.s. Mos^ of his lyri cs are 

trul mph s of^cxecntion,_3nd tvhat Tennyson does in 
*^^01 is to make English more like Italian. He is 
justly famed ter the riches and cunning of his v owel - 
sequenc es, in n^fcirhe seeEs variety as vreU as reson- 
ance, avoiding generally harsh sounds. This kind of 
skill is be st seen and is most w an ted in lyric, where 
sounoand substance Ttav e to be m ost clearly blended, 
' because it is here that the substance is least~aBle to 
excuse or carry off any failure in sound. 


Keats has stood directly in the .relation of a 
”lMterJ p Tonn 3 -son. At least he is Tennyson’s early 
intimate teacher. For his coloured sensuous descri- 
ptive verse and ‘lyric picture’ in which .Tennyson 
learned to excel, the poetry of Keats was undoubtedly 
'dlls example. 


f PI5lii§£S§spre_werdmoreJpassionalfiJy 
^^^-52252-glSater_cunnmg;;^^^ 
i« cm.lL^ ^^P cyxladen in which— be 

‘lefect^i Tn the poet him self realize d their 

im ISgglihcre wa.s a distinct 
"iprovement, and we find therein 'Wmlerfally 
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designed poetic tapestry. The poems are not burde; 
ned by any message, bu t nrThe~~sam e'~ iime tliov are 
no t the~\~^icle of sn oh _intens e persona! feeling 
foimd i n ijhelleY ’s ..poems. The volume published 
twx>'3'*oars later distinctly shows a further advance. 
The bo3dsh excess of fancy and a glittering tarn 
. of phrase are not so predominant. The new poems 
showed that the poet had lost nothing of Ijwic 
exuberance and had resources of st3de and of thought 
not hitherto credited to him. The hard discipline 
of art is evident and fanc3' is changed into imagina- 
tion. Tliero is surer touch in his mnsures as in his 
ideas 

When Tennyson expresses his personal feelings 
his tone becomes a little hysterica l. In the express- 
ion of some single, intense mood dramatically, he is 
happiest and shows his superb skill. Tennyson 
realizes that he achieves m arvellous results~wheir 
he concer ns himsel'fmainly with a single m~oodr~a n 5 
its' 'a dequate redering in _ jgx)rd and im age and 
rhythnn^rhe successive revisions which Tenn3^son’s 
poems underwent show wuth what care he laboured 
to achieve his "aim, —the rendering of a mood by the 
selection and the ordenngjohthe picturesque details, 
by the bhoice of emotionall3’’ significant detail, and 
the subtle varying of cadences. 


^ CRITICAL REMARKS 

If we descend from these spheres of lotty specula- 
tion, and turn to the positive and practical aspects 
of Tennyson’s poetry, we may allow that it undoub- 
tedly represents the ideas and tastes, the inheri- 
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tefl^pr6(1ilect.ions the pretaiUug ciirreu-tij of-thou'gh!, 

to class nod In^ gciie'ra- 

liv-cly-nuercltdn 

alarm ;;r it 

, . . "‘ lead u'< ^strav iittaolirrtf^nf'fri 

aueient institiilions, .lamer^ vie%v^ “Af Vt f . r 
the State towards ite peonie' and L ^ 

tliy with poveity and -dkir^cl^ increasing 

and tendpiioies fiiul'tlieir,, hxnrf.-e-'^l; • '°fn 

pjoDi-,,,and will be. recognised a^'tL sir- 
'<t t'le national character. In the d!.- ''.®"t- features 
ui' ideals his imaginative facultv en W .of politi- 
lim^s no. only to discern the I,. 
to load the, ivay..’ Tlid imperiarcor.l'^'f-"*^' ^“’• -.also 
the Brifisii 'empire’s u'n'ily iii multiphcitv^~*^'^'^* 

‘as a deep-rooted tree wliioh'sustlL'-=^’ i 



ous popularity. . .He saw tlrat llm edifictlmd'' belli, 
qutetly.-sol up by builders who >a'de'nh ' iioise over 
heir work r and hd called up.oip.all English-speaking 
loilc lo join 'hands and .consolidate it. ,’ The' revival 
ami spread of piofollnd 'venerhtion for'thb ’'I^lirone ’ 
a*^ ihe common cen'tfo and hhad of a sbhttermi domi- 
imm IS another outcome of the same idea’ (hat owes 
11^ .h-veh,pmont to the.„hu-t4hirty years of Queen 

v^l ia.rly be altnbuted. to.^tho ; ;,aureate-.s stately 
liftV r tn all these respects, therelore, it will bo 
a rni" ^ . future historian to treat Tennyson as 

,j^.,^U«sentatn-e of the Victorian period, and to 
bitelU.MlT”'^!f his .work , as to Ihe' general , 
cfiitnrj-.^®^^ ]ioIilical tendeneies.of the nineteenth . 
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Tho gifts Tjy which Tennyson has won, and will 
koei^i, his place among the great poefs of Eiiglaiul 
are pre-eminently those of an artist. IIih genins 
for vivid and innsical, expres^-iou was joined to .sevem 
self-restraint, and to a patience which allowed no- 
thing to go toith from him until it had boon refined 
to the utmost perfection that ho was capable of 
giving td"^ it And his ^law of pure and llawless 
whrlcman-shlp’ (as Matthew Arnold defines the artis- 
tic quality in pooliy) embraced far more than langu- 
age: the ^ same instinct controlled his composition 
in the larger sense; it is seen in the symmetry of 
each w'drk as a whole, in the' due subordination of 
detail, ill tho’distribution of light and shade, in the 
happy and discreet use of ornament. ITis versatility 
is not less remaikablo : no English poet has left 
masterpieces in so man3' different kinds of verse. 
Oh' anther side the spiritual subtletj’ of the artist 
is seen' in the power of finding words for dim and 
fugitive traits of consciousness; ns the artist’s vision, 
at once minute and imaginative, is seen in his 
pictures of nature! By this varied and consummate 
excellence Tennj’son ranks tvith the great artists 
of all time. 

R. a Jebb. 


' He liad added to English poetiy a body of work 
which, thoti^h! not the greatest contributed bj' anj’’ 
man, though falling short of Chaucer and Coleridge 
in fresh and original gift, of Spenser in umforni ex- 
cellence and grasp of a’ huge subject, of shakespeare 
in universality, 'in height and depth 'and ever3’ other 
creature, of Milton in grandeur and lonely subli- 
mity, nf Wordsworth in ethical weight and grip of 
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diction, the liberation and enrichment of English 
verse,4ilnd^ he nses them all- ‘as a conscioufj, ' carelnl 
artist. His poetr 3 ’ stands (o theirs much as a ga’rdcn 
to a nattii'al landscape. The free air of passiunate 
inspiration does not blow ihrongh it so potentlj', it 
lacks the sublimity of sea and moor and the open 
heavens. But there are compensations. The beantj* 
of nature is e 2 ilianced by art, the massing of bloonis, 
the varying, of effects, the background of velvet 
lawn and grassy bank and ordered hedge-iow, above 
all, by the ’ enrichment of the soil which adds a 
deeper crimson to the rose, and blends with simpler 
blooms the splendours of the exotic. An imagina* 
tion rich in colour, a delicate and highly trained ear, 
a thought which if not profound was nourished on 
the literature and philosophy of Greece and Rome — 
these were among Tennyson's gifts to English 
poetry, and they go a long waj' to counterbalance 
such liffiitations as are to be found in his thought 
and feeling. The peerage conferred on him in 
lb84; was the recognitdon of the greatness of his 
reputation and the iiitenselj' national .sjiiiit of his 
woi k. 


11. J. C. Gier.'-on. 
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COME INTO THE GARDEN, MAUD 

Introduction — 

These exquisite lines are a part of a long poem, 
Maud, -whicli was finished and published in 1855. It-s 
•origin is peculiar. Eighteen years before, at the 
solicitation o£ Milnes, Tennyson contributed a short 
lyric to a publication which was intended for the 
benefit of an author in distress. This was copied in 
Annual Register, the sub-editor being in consequence 
rebuked by his chief “ for having inserted among 
his selections from thh year’s poetry a bit of trivial 
verse. ” Hobody regards tlie little lyric as trivial 
now, for it is that which begins : — 

“ 0 that ’twere possible 
After long grief and pain 
To find the arms of my true love 
Round me once again. ” 

■Sir John Simeon remarked to the poet that it seemed 
to him as if something were wanting to explain the 
lines, and out of that suggestion Matid came into 
being. He wrote one poem to make the original in- 
telligible, and tlien felt it necessary to write another 
to explain the second. Thus a series of poems was 
written, as it were, backwards. The resixlt was Maud. 

The story of Maud — 

The story opens with the familiar incident of 
financial disorder. The hero of Maud has lost his 
father some years before by a sudden and violent 
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deaili. folio's Iti" iivimodiatcly upon financial ruin, 
■svliich is ni!flert>toocl to liave enrirhed Maud’s father. 
The son suspects foul play and soon after h3" the 
death of his mother is loft an orphan and quito alone 
in the world. . Constiiutionallj' prone to depression 
and melancholy* he lives a retired life and becomes 
more and more morbid and initahle. Meaness and 
Bolfishness is all that he sees in hnman nature and in 
.sheer disgust lives apart from mankind. Maud's 
fatiier. ■who is suspected of the murder of the hero’s 
father live.s far aivay from the property* acquired by 
his foul deed. But lie returns •s\*ith his daughter 
ivho is now a grown up beautiful girl. The hero 
meets the girl hut at first finds her ‘ faultily fault- 
less ‘ aud ill spite of her singular beauty cannot love 
her. Gradually hi.s mind chauge.s aud Maud accepts 
his love, and this leads to a quarrel hetw*een tlie hero- 
and Maud's brother and the latter is killed. The 
hero goes mad and Maud dies. After sometime he 
regains his sanity* and decides to seek relief from 
soiTOW on the field of battle, and to expiate his past 
by* fighting for his country. 

Maud. — 

Tennyson remarks on the poem as follotvs ; — “The 
poem is a little Hamlet. It is the history of a morbid 
poetic soul, under the blighting influences of a reckless 
ly speculative age. He is the heir of madness . .raised 
to sanity by a pure and holy* love which elevates his 
whole nature, passing from the -height of triumph to 
the loivest depth of misery, driven into madness by 
the loss of one whom he. has loved, and *,v*hen he has 
at length parsed tlirongh the fien* luniaee, and has 
recovered his reason, giving'himseit up to w’ork for 
the good of mankind through the unselfishness bom of 
his great passion.” 
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Wlien the poem was fii’sfc published it was severely 
criticised. It was styled feverish, careless, rambling, 
obscure, prose run made. The poet’s sentiment that 
was maj' be a cure for moral evil, roused fierce criti- 
cism. We must understand the poet’s point of view 
before judging the poem as a whole. The hero is 
mawkish and unsatisfactory, but that is just what he 
is meant to be Tennyson says : “ I do not cry out 
against the age is hopelessly bad, but try to point 
out where it is bad in order that each individual 
may do his best to redeem it : as the evils I denounce 
are iudimdual, only to be cured by each man looking 
to his o-wn heart I denounced evil in all its shapes, 
especially those considered venial by the world and 
society. ” 

Appreciation — 

“ Maud embodies Tennyson’s most elaborate pre- 
sentment of a dramatic monologue. It has this 
peculiarity, noted for xis by the poet himself, that 
different phases of passion in one person take the 
place of different characters. The ordinary drama- 
tic monologue presents a character to us at some 
one moment of its life •, in Maud the hero passes- 
through a succession of phases. It is for this reason 
that the poet has entitled it a monodrama rather 
than a monologue.” Maud is pre-eminently the voice 
of youth. Its somewhat disordered passion, wedded to 
lyrical outbiu'sts of sheer music ; its eager reproach- 
ing and tender idealism ; its argumentativeness and> 
its despair reflect the moods' with which we are all 
familiar between the ages of eighteen and twenty- 
five. It is one of the most perfect’ picture of fcst 
love set to music for all' time. It gives us the most 
faithful representation of madness since Shakespeare. 
Gladstone remarked that “ Mr. Tennyson’s power 
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■of execution is probably nourhere greater. ” Pro- 
fessor . Tow ett said tbnt be did not know any verso 
out of Shakespeare in whieh the ecstasy of love soars 
to such a height. Tennyson himself reg.arded Maud as 
his finest achievement, and it was this poem which 
he most commonly read or recited to his friends. 
Come into the Garden, Maud — 

In this poem, wliich though a fragment of the 
longer one is complete in itself, the lover is awaiting 
Maud in the rose-garden. “ The ball had lasted the 
whole night, and the music had only ceased with the 
flush of daw'n. blow at last the lover may hope to 
see Maud, and he awaits in the garden communing 
with the flowers who feel with his feelings and fill 
him with their soul. The rose hears his vows and 
catches his passion onlj- to tlirill it back into the 
lovers heart. The violets have jewelled Maud’s foot- 
prints in the meadows. The lilies and the roses have 
been awake with him all night sighing for Maud. 
And when at lest Maud is coming the whole garden 
becomes his voice. ” The poem utters The natural 
speech of rapture in words that need no music to 
enhance their melody. ’’ hlr. Lamborn observes, 
“ This song from Maud is more effective when sung 
than when spoken. The frequent irregularities in 
the rhytlim give scope to the musician, but as they 
have usually no correspondence with the nature of 
the subject tbej' have an awkward effect upon the 
reading— the quickening effect of the anapaest, for 
example, in ‘ and a hush ’ would be much more ap- 
propriate to ‘ and a rush. ’ sometimes however sense 
and rhythm do correspond as in line 15 where the 
movement of tlie dancers is clearly suggested. The 
words , too, as befits a song, are pretty rather than 
powerful, except the magnificent hyperbole of the 
last stanza which is surely out of place among ' these 
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pretty fancies. ” Ruskin greatly admired this lyiic, 
quoting lines 63-66 in Modern Painters (HI. pt iv 
cliap. l'2)j as an “ exquisite instance of the pathetic 
fallacy,” that is, of a legitimate application of the 
figure. He uses the lines again in the peroration of 
Sesame and Lilies. 

Summary — 

The lover of Maud is waiting alone at the garden 
gate and is inviting her there, when the night is over 
and the dawn is approaching and the scent of honey- 
suckle and rose flower fills the air. 

Venus, the moniiug star, is beginning to grow 
faint in the increasing light of the dawn, as if faint-^ 
ing in the arms of its lover.'; The moniiug breeze has’ 
also sprung up and it is the ideal hour for lovers to 
meet. 

The roses have heard the whole night music going 
on inside the hall and the jessamine creeper at the 
window has moved as if keeping tune with the 
dancers. Now the music and dance have come to an 
end with the coming da^ivn heralded by the song of 
birds and setting of the moon. 

The lover waiting in the garden for Maud com- 
munes with the flowers. He tells the lily first that 
there is only one person in whose company Maud 
can feel happy and that person is himself. She must 
be feeling weary for the music and dance have con- 
tinued the whole night. Guests have all gone away 
some to the west and others to tlie east, and the last 
carriage has departed. 

Then he addresses the rose. Maud can never be- 
long to the lord-lover whose sighs are useless. She 
is only his own for ever and for ever. Let the lord- 
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Tiolols sjjir'ui;:; up wlini the !Mfirrh-\vinil blowj: 
over the touolied by the f(’> I of Maud. an<l 

ihey mark lior path from the meaib»v,- \o the ^ha>ly 
’oavems -svliere lovors liavo met— places- wliich apnrar 
to the lover as beniitifnl mid blcs-^cd as- Paradise it- 
self. 

The acacia, tlio liike-blo«som, mid the pimpernal 
show HO sympathy to the lover in the gardett. But 
TO-ses and lilies kept awake the whole night waiting 
for JIaud to come, as they knew her promi'-e of meet- 
ing the lover in the im, ruing. Tlio flower.s kept 
sighing in sympathy with the lover for the whole 
night and impatiently waited for the morning hour. 

Ztlaud is the loveliest of girls as the ro-^o is among 
flowers. She combines in lienself the beauty and 
fragrance of both. Uie rose and the lily. The lover 
-asks her to come into the garden gaily dressc-d and 
with a beaming face and eauso the' flowem to bloom 
as if she was their snu. 

The flowers feel that Maud is coming before she 
"is in sight, and they are all affected by her approach. 
Bach flower expresses its feelings in a eharacterislic 
Tuanner, Dhe lover s feelings ai-e also heightened 
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■and ho ftjels that he cannot live without her. She is 
his fate, his very life. 

The lightest footfall of Maud would the lover 
hoar and his heart would begin to beat. Nay, even 
if he had turned into dust and had been lying buried 
in his grave for years, Maud’s steps would stir his 
dust, which touching,hor feet would turn into beauti- 
ful flowers. 

Metre — 

“ Couplets of four and three accents, arranged in 
stanzas of six and eight lines. In places the move- 
ment is quickened by an internal rhyme in the longer 
lines. "Whore there might seem to be only three 
accents in the first line of the couplet, as in the first 
line of all, a slower reading gives the required num- 
ber of four accents ” (Fowler}. The prevailing metre 
is trochaic and there are occasional iambuses and 
:anapaests. 
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Ccn:e into the era" irit. ZiLntnl. 

For the Meek uat, night. fiotm. 

Come into the gartien. 3Isr.(1. 

I am here n* the gate alone : 

And the — oc^lbine are '.rafted r.hro.t'i. 5 

And the mtiek of the rosc^ Motrn, 
o 

For s breeze of morning move?. 

And the planet of L-ove M on high. 

Beginning to faint in the light that she iovO' 

On a bed of dafiodii sky. 10 

To faint in the light of the sttn she Iove<, 

To faint in his light, and to die. 

o 

All night have the roses heard 
The date, violin, bassoon ; 

All night has the casement iessamine s:h-r'd 
To the dancers dancing in tune ; 

Till a silence fell vrith the vaking bird. 

And a hush trith the setting m,»cr;. 


15 
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4 

I said to the lily, ‘There is but one 

With whom, she has heart to be ga.j. 20 

When r 411 the dancers leave her alone ? 

She is weary of dance and play.’ 

Now half to the setting moon are gone, 

And half to the rising day ; 

Low on the sand and loud on the stone 25 

The last wheel echoes away. 

I 

5 

I said to the rose, ‘The brief night goes 
In babble and revel and wine. 

0 young lord-lover, what sighs are those. 

For one that will never be thine ? 30 

But mine, but mine,’ so I sware to the rose, 

‘For ever and ever, mine.’ 

6 

And the soul of the rose went into my blood, 

As the music clash’d in the hall ; 

And long by the garden lake I stood, 35 

For I heard your rLmlet fall 

From tlie lake to the meadow and on to the wood, 
Our wood, that is dearer than all ; 

7 

From the meadow your walks have left so sweet 

That whenever a JIarch-wind sighs 40 
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He sc-*s ih^ j.?^\-el-print of your feet 
In viok-ts olue as your eyes. 

To tViC v.-oody hollow? in which we meet 
Ami the valleys of Paradise. 

S 

The slender acacia would not shake 
One ionp milk-bloom on the tree : 

The white lake-blossom fell into the lake, 

As the piutpt-mel dozed on the lea ; 

But the rose was awake ail night for your sake. 

Knowing your promise to me : 

The lilies and roses were nil awake. 

They sigh'd for the dawn and thee. 

9 

Queen rose of the rosebud garden of girls, 
Come hither, the dances are done. 

In gloss of satin and glimmer of pearls. 

Queen lily and rose in one : 

Shine out, little head, -sunning over with curls. 
To the flowers, and be their sun. 

10 

There has fallen a splendid tear 

From the passion-3ower at the gate. 

She is coming, my dove, my dear : 

She is coming, my life, my fate : 

The red rose cries, ‘She is near, she i? near 
And the white rose weeps. ‘.She is lata 
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The larkspur listens, ‘I hear, I hear ; ’ 05 

And the lily whispers, ‘ I wait.’ 

11 

She is coining, my ox^ni, my sweet ; 

IVere it over so airy a -tread, 

My heart would hear her and beat, 

"Were it earth in an eart]i3' bed ; 70 

My dust would hear her and beat, 

Ilad I lain for a century dead ; 

'W’ould start and tremble under her feet, 

And blossom in purple and red. 


Lord Tekntsox. 



NOTES 

1 

1. The garden — tlie p;aTdeii Rttaohed to the hall 
tN-herc flancmp; tva^ aoing on. 

2. Black bat night — classical trriters represent 
night with black wings. In Shakespeare’s A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream we hare, “.sleep with leaden 
legs and batty wings doth creep.” 

.5. Woodbine spices — the fragrance of the honey- 
suckle. Wafted — ^blown. 

G. Musk — fragrance. 

2 

8, The planet of love . . . .high — Tentis the morn- 
ing star i.and the goddess of love} has risen above the 
horizon heralding the approaching dawn. Venus is 
an evening star also and is called both Hesperus and 
Pliosphorus. “ Hesper— Phosper double name for 
what is one.” {In Memoriam). 

9. She loves — ^Tenus is imagined to love the sun. 

10. A bed of daffodil sky — “the expression des- 
cribes the saffron coloured light that succ-.. h the 
first flush of dawn.” The daffodil is a flower of deli- 
cate yellow colotu'. 

11. To faint in .. .she loves — Venae is imagined 
to be in love with the sun, and as the star grows dim 
and ifltimately becomes invisible in daylight, it is- 
imagined to have fainted and died in the arms of its 
lover, the sun. Die — disappear. 
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3 

13. All night — the ball going on inside the hall 
dasted the whole night. 

14. Bassoon — is a wind instrument of a very low 
deep tone : it plays the bass to the treble of the flute. 

15. Casement jessamine stirred — the jassamine 
■creeper at tlie window, moving in the breeze is 
imagined by the lover as lswa 3 dng in sympatliy with 
rhythmic dance in the haU. 

17-18. Waking bird and the setting moon — are 
l)oth meant to indicate the approach of dawn. 

4 

19. There is but one — the lover himself. The 
lover commutes with flowers and feels they are in 
sympathy with him. 

20. With whom . . gafe— she cannot be happy in 
the hall though dancing afld surrounded by company. 

21. Leave her alone — because that is what she de- 
.sires. 

23. Half — half of the guests. Setting moon — the 
west. 

24. Half to the. .. .day— half of the guests have 
gone to the east. That is they have all gone some in 
one direction, others in another. 

26. Wheel echoes away — the sound of the carriage 
carrying away the last guests. 

6 . 

28. Babble revel and wine — the .merriment going 
on with the ball. Babble - idle conversation. 

29. Young lord-lover — the young lord who aspired 

for the hand of Maud and was rejected. He is the 
unsuccessful lover and rival. * ' 
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30. One — Maud. Sware — swore. ‘ 

G. 

The soul of., my blood — the lover imagines the 
rose in sj-mpatlij' with him.self and communi- 
cating its thrill hack to, the lover's heart. Tlie pas- 
sion caught h}' the rose is thrilled hack into the heart 
of the lover. 

38 Our wood — because the lovers had met there. 

7 . 

39. From the meadow etc. — The construction is : 
‘the walks from the meadow to the woody hollow.’ 
The meadow which has been blessed by the touch of 
her feet, 

39-43. From the meadow woody hollows — 

where her foot has trod the the earth is sweeter and 
thus hursts eagerly into blossom beneath the influ- 
ence of spring. 

40. March-wind sjghs — when spring arrives and 
the March-winds blow. 

41. He sets the eyes — the trind causes the 

violets to blossom for decking the footprints, and the 
yiolets are as blue as the ejms of Maud. The foot 
prints are imagined to liave been decked Avith flowers. 

44. Valleys of paradise — the blessed spot appears 
to the lover- as beautiful as heaveiijhecauso he has 
sweet Maud there. 

8 . ‘ 

45. The slender acacia— a kind of .shrih bearino- 
yellowish or whitish floAvers. 'Would not shake-^ 
remained motionless, undisturbed by the passion of 
the lover. 

46. Milk bloom — a AA'hitish floAcer, 


A 
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47. White lake-blossom — tlie 'water liJy. Fell 
into the lake — drooped in .slumber. 

48. Pimpernel ... .lea — pimpernel r.lso showed 
no s.ympathy with the lover. It dozed witll folded 
petals. The pimpenial is a small field flower usually 
of a scarlet colour. Lea — meadow. 

49. For your sake — like the lovei’, the flower 
was also waiting for Maud. 

60. Your promise — to come and meet the lover. 

62. They sighed . , . .thee — these flo-wors being in 
true sympathy ^vith the lover behave like him and im- 
patiently wait for the daAvn when Mand would come. 

9. 

53. Queen rose . . . girls — Maud is the loveliest 
of the lovely girls, like the most beatitiful rose among 
the buds. 

56. In gloss of. . . .pearls — richly dressed, coming 
directly from the ball. 

56. Queen lily ... .in one — she combines in her- 
self the purity of lily and the beauty and fragrance 
of the rose. She is tall and stately like the lily and' 
has its purity ; and she is like the rose because, ‘roses 
are her cheeks, and a rose in her mouth.’ Compare 
the lines in The Ancient Sage : 

■‘My rose of love for ever gone, 

My lily of truth and trust — 

They made her lily and rose in one. 

And changed her into dust.’’ 

67. Sunning ... curls-^Maud’s golden curls make 
her face bright as the sun. 

68. Be their sun — the flowers would blossom 
when they ■will see her face, as they do when the- 
sun shines upon them. 
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10 . 

59. This stanza dcscribe.s the feelings of ilo-w'ers 
-with which they welcome Maud. Splendid teat — a 
glittering dew drop. 

GO. Passion flower — a genus of cHinbing plant 
having red flowers. 

61. My dove — my darling ; the word is used a.s a 
tf'rm of endeannent. 

6’2. My life . . . fate — dear as life it.self and on 
whom depends his fate or destiny. 

63. The red rose cries — the approach of Maud is 
at once felt by the flowers. “Notice how characteris- 
tically each flower expresses itself. The glorious red 
rose, so maguificently beautiful, cries aloud iu ecs- 
tacy. The fragile delicate white rose can only sob 
a pitiful lament. The little lark.'-pur that grows so 
stifi' and straight is all attention. Tlio lily whispers 
iu the depths of its heart.” 

Go. LarVespur — it is a small blue or purple flower 
which grows along the sides of a long straight stalk. 
Tlie poet describes it as if attentive to listen to the 
footfalls of Maud. 

11 . 

68. Were it ever tread — however light her 

steps may be the lover would at onco have a feeling 
that she is coming. Airy— light. 

69. My heart beat — the lover .somehow does 

perceive her approach, if not by hearing, I.y his heart 
which begins to beat with expectation i.nu joy. 

70. Were it earth — even if the heart had been 
turned into dust. In an earthly bed — lying in a 
:grave. 
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71. My dust beat — even liis dust would be 

Animated by the approach of her step and, though 
inanimate, it would begin to throb. - 

73-74. Would atari red — his dust, though 

lying for a hundred years in the grave, would quiver 
to the touch of baud’s feet and to her footfall, and 
burst forth into blo.ssom, like the meadow which 
decks her fortprints with violet flowers. 



INTRODUCTION 
ROBERT BROWNING 
HIS LIFE AND WORK 
( 1812-1845 ; 

Early Education — 

Robert Brovrniug born in Camberwell, on the 
south side oi' London, on May 7, 1812. Hi.s father 
was a clerk in the Bank of England and wa.s a scholar, 
book-lover and a highly gifted intellectual man 
of character. His mother. ‘ a divine woman,’ as he 
called her. was naturally musical, deeply religious 
and very aftectionate. Browning's inherent love of 
music and his feeling lor '•pintual realities mnj' he 
traced to his mother's influem c upon his character. 

The child was keen, piecocious and highh* imagi- 
native. He was nurtured on classics, and even hi« pets 
were given classical names. Itiusic and drawing at- 
tracted w'hile he was only three yea^^ old and he show- 
ed a promise to become profit ient in these arts. He was 
an admirable musician. He was sent to a small pri- 
vate school, and then he jia^setl into another prepara- 
toiy school where he remained until he was fourteen. 
After not a very happy experience of schools he stu- 
died at home and also attended lectures at University 
College. His father's library was always at his dis- 
posal and ho read widely-. Physical aceompliriiments 
such as riding, dancing, fencing and boxing were also 
not neglected and he became proficient in them also. 
But informal character of his education tended to 
widen the gttif between him and the average educated 
man. 
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In liis study of poetry he first fell under the potent 
spell of Byron and then under that of Shelley, -srhose 
influence, indeed, remained with him till late in life. 
Destined for the medical profession, he entered Guy’s 
Hospital, but this was not his vocation. At one 
time he had a passion for the stage and wanted to be 
an actor. "When he was about the age of twenty his 
father, who had a just confidence in his son's genius, 
permitted him to choose his own career in life, and 
he finally decided his long-cherished idea of becom- 
ing a poet. 

Dedicated to Poetry — 

^ Browning began to write verses very early. “ I 
can never recollect not writing rhjnnes, but I knew 
they were nonsense even then,” he wote later to 
Elizabeth Barret. His earliest work, a small volume 
of verse, was written at twelve, but failing to find a 
pirblisher he threw it on the fire in disgust. The first 
extant work is the “ Fragment of a Confession, ”■ 
Pauline, published anonymously in 1833 when he 
was just twenty. We have already mentioned Bjwon 
and Shellej’- as the poets who influenced Bro^vning ; 
in Pauline, Keats’s- influence is quite clear. The poem 
had few readers. It found, however, a just critic, 
and gained its author a friend, in W. J. Fox, editor 
of The Monthly Repository. J. S. Mill read it with 
intense appreciation, and a little later, Eossetti was 
charmed by it. The poem was not meant for the 
general reader and its cold reception is no matter of 
surprise. In spite of its immaturity of conception,, 
its vagueness of arrangement, and its inequality of 
style, the poem is now gaining the place to Avhich its 
beauties entitle it. 

Two years later, in 1835, appeared Paracd-sm, a 
di'amatic poem on the' famous philosopher or quaokr 
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of tho !4i(lfllo AfjrH. Tho subjoct of ihu; poem v.'as 
siiccpxtfed TO hi7n by a Prcucbman, a year before 
wh.-ii Brov.-ning merit lo Kii'j-sia and rode about iiffeen 
lunidif d iniles in tbis tour. JIoic tficij hroiiphtilie 
Good herd was also supuosled by an incident in 
Euc'-ia. Pciracdsns louche? two subiects which al- 
ways atiracted Browning— the psychology of a cjuack 
and llio usefulness of knowledge. Ii is mique.stion- 
ably an astoni.shing work for a youth of twenty-three. 
It is cliaracbtrised by the. eanio fine seriousneaS and 
nobility of though which Tnark Parnceisus. It did 
not win him popularitjq though its art is more mature. 
He begins to find his own speech, 'i’o triti kirowlcdgo 
the hero lias flung away the joys of youth, the joy of 
social service and the joy of love. Y.’hen the gprl 
who loved liim dies, he realizes all ho lia? lost. Tlii.s 
poem won liim many friends among wliom were tho 
most distinguished literary men of tho time. About 
this time his family removed from Camberwell to 
Hatcham and they became neighbours of Carlyle. 

On Macready’s suggestion Brotvning took up 
writing a drama. Tho famous actor told him that he 
had been assisting Forster in n-riting his Life of 
Sira for A and tho same theme could he chosen hy tlie 
poet for tho drama. Browning who had already be- 
gun Sordello laid it aside and began Sl/tfford which 
was produced at Coveut Garden in 1837, Hacready 
playing the hero’s part. It did not prove a great 
success on the stage, and though Browning continued 
to write dramatic pieces, he was deterred from produc- 
ing for the stage, till he wrote A Blot in the Scutcheon 
ih • 1843. ^ Under any conditions Browning's plays 
would gain little success on the stage. 

. Browning ’Went to-ltaly inslSOSand his very visit 
oast spell uponv hini». He,- could, never, forget, tho. 
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•c'harm of Venice and diis best TS’ofk in -coming years 
■svas to be done under Itallian skies. We know that 
Sordello had been laid aside for Strafford. It did not 
appear till 1S40. It is a study in the inner history 
of an Italian poet who is mentioned by Dante in his 
‘Pnrgatorio.’ Prom tlio artistic point of view it makes 
no advance, perhaps it is inferior to Paracelsus. The 
theme is also the same but the poem is charged with 
undue obscurity and is very difficult to ' understand. 
But it shows au immense amount of brain work and 
bristles with archaological and historic scholai’ship. 
It is over weighted with the wealth of learning and 
sjmibolises restless quest for knowledge and power. 
‘TLt traces the development or the progress of a man 
from egotism to altruism, from self to non-self and 
human sj’mpathy. 

Marriage and After- 

On his return from Italj!- Browning became very 
interested in the poems of Elizabeth Barrett. He met 
her and the acquaintance ripened into one of the most 
romantic of literary love stories. Miss Barrett was an 
invalid and her father Avas obdurate and would not 
allow her to marry. She was .si.v years older than 
Browning. On September 12, 184G, they Avere quiet- 
ly married and Elizabeth left the protection of her 
father a week later. Brownings ran away to Italy 
and made their homo for many years in that country. 
Mrs. BroAvning found her health improved and they 
had a very happy time together. But in 1860 her 
health again began to fail and she died the following 
year in Florence, but not Avithout leaving a son about 
eleven years old. BroAvning returned to London 
with a sore heart and devoted himself to the educa- 
tion of his son.^ In a sense ho never quite recovered 
from this terrible, shock. No poet had ever a more 
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"perfect married life ; and none lia<? celebrated In'? 
love in more genuine slrainy. 

In England, Browning began tbat social life vriiicli 
■was in a marked eonlrast t() ibo nnsoeial bubit>; of 
Tennyson, lie was deservedly pojuilar in the dravr- 
ingTOom. Paring bis happy marned life Browising 
published two closely connected rc-iigiotis poems 
Christmas Ece and Emfer Day ilHGOi, and two vo- 
lumes of Men and iromcn (ISTmi, containing some 
of his finest work in the lino of dramatic poetry. 
But no less important were the eight parts of a series 
entitled Bdh and Pomegranaten^ several plays and a 
collection of Dramatic Romance! and Lyricjf. Those > 
works exliibit everi' side of Browning's genius, and in 
■them he appears more of an nrti.-U than .a Oiinkc-r or 
moralLst. Greatas was his dramatic genias. hisreai field 
was not the .stage. In ISGI he produced in London 
Dramatis Personae. Having surrendered flic drama 
he threw ranch of his material itito monologue form 
and showed a wider outlook ttpon life, and a stronger 
intellectual power. Then came in four volumes in 
lbG8-G9 Tlic Ring and the Rook in which a story of 
a murder provides the foundation for a series of 
character studies, extraordinarily penetrative ami 
brilliant. But tlie work runs in raoro than -20,000 
lines of blank verse and makes the reader weary with 
prolixity and repetition. 

Tliis gigantic work may be said to divide 
Browning’s career into two periods : the I'arlier one 
is of shady growth and fine accomplishment, and the 
later period of obvious poetic decay. In the last 
seventy years of liis lifo’he produced very little which 
could add to Ms fame, though there is much that 
detracts from it. There are, no doubt, occasional 
flashes of the old power, asTn Dramatic idylls {l679- 
80), and occasional poems. In Aslando (1889) the 
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lyric note is still clear and at times strong ,1;oo> 
The message and outlook upon life remain, of 
course, the same but the old poetic vigour is gone 
from the last works. 

His son married and settled in Italy as an artist, 
and thus the poet found opportunities of visiting the 
country which ho had not done for long after the 
•death of his wife. In 1839 while on one of his 
annual visit to his son at Venice, the poet caught 
•cold and developed bronchitis. On Decenbcr 12 — 
the day of the publication of Aslando — the aged 
poet passed awaj-. It was Ids wish to bo buried be- 
side his wife at Florence, but it could not be carried 
out. He was buried in Westminister Abbej’- in the 
Poet’s corner on December 31, where his great con- 
temporary Tennj'son joined him only tliree years 
afterwards. 

Browning's Personality — 

In the last years of his life before his poetic 
•powers declined Browning showed amazing fertility. 
But it is not possible here even to mention the 
works excepting the most important ones. He won 
popularity also and was honoured in intellectual cir- 
•cles. He had a very large acquaintance, particularly 
among literary men ; and his intimate friends includ- 
ed many women. In his earlier apperances in society 
Bro-wning presents himself in quite a romantic man- 
ner. Macready, his actor friend, wrote of him. “ He 
looks and speaks more like a young poet than any 
one I have ever seen. ’’ Browning seems to have left 
at this time this impression of his phjfsical charm on 
many people. When he was attending lectures at 
University College he looked a bright handsome 
youth with long black hair falling over his shoulders. 
He was fuU of ambition, eager for success, eager for 
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fp.tne, anOl, what is more, determined to conquer fame’ 
and to achieve success. 

In society be was always anxious to avoid thf>- 
air of intellectual eminence. He was not a ‘damned 
literary man. ’ Ilis culture was deep and widb- 
and he possessed an extraordinarily retentive me- 
morj'. lie could repeat the best passages in the poets 
of half a dozen languages. He w'a.s an accomplished 
musician, being well-trained boili in the theoiy and 
in the practice of the art. lie had some skill as a 
dreughtsman, painter and modeller, and was a good' 
critic of numherlcs.-j works of art. he had seen. His 
capacious mind was enlarged by travel, by study, 
and by conversation with very many of the most, 
cultivated men of his time. In di..po'-ifiou lie was 
cheerful and hearty. His life, like hi.s works, was 
lull of a breezy, healthy happiness. He was not a 
pessimist though he believed that in his life ‘ sorrow 
did and joy did nowhe preponderate. ’ He was a 
little obstinate and occasionally showed fierceness 
and grossness. “ I was ever, ” as he says ’ “ fighter.”. 
He was not above the English liabit of declaiming 
vigorouslj' against what he did not understand. On 
the whole he was a genial, true-hearted, noble-mind- 
ed man, whose life, unlike that of so many poets, 
did not shame his works. His genius did not lead 
him into eccentric or erratic ways of life. He was 
eminently sane and sober in every day life. The 
whole theory of his life he sums up in the lines. 

“ One who never .turned his back, but marched' 
breast forward, 

. hjever doubted clouds would break, 

In ever, deemed though .right were worsted, -wrong: 
wordd. triumph ; . ^ . 

. Held we,, fall , to rise, are baffled -to fight better,. 
. .sleep to ,wt}ke..” 
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i,, , . HIS POETRY. 

Four 'Periods — 

The dcYelopment of Browning as a writer oonve- 
nienth’ falls into four periods. 

(1) Prom 1832 — 1846. This is the period of ex- 
periments in which he tries to find the true medium 
for his poetic genius. He essa\ns many forms, the 
monologue, the nan'ative drama and the pure lyric. 
But ho conelusivel}’- finds that the form most suited 
to him is the dramatic lyric Even in this period wo 
find Browning, the man and the thinker, veiled in 
embryo, and Browning the artist is but faintly 
suggested. We find in the work of this period a 
young man’s unclouded idealism, his egotism and 
his susceptibility to the influence of other poets, .spe- 
cially Shelley and Keats. Before the end of this 
period, Browning finds himself complete!}’-, and the 
artist outpaces the moralist and the thinker. 

(2) From 1846 — 1869. This period is marked 
by the decline in the artistic pui-pose an d lack of 
imaginative beaiity. It is the intellectual side of 
Bro-wning Avliich now begins to get the upper hand, 
though tiio dramatic note runs throughout the multi- 
form expres-fious. The happiest results are produced, 
however, when the intellectual and emotional ele- 
ments are blended together. The Ring and the Booh 
marks the close of this period. 

(3) Prom 1869 — 1876. Much that he wTote dur- 

ing this period might have been written with greater 
adA'antage in prose. The intellectual element is noAv 
distinctly predominent and the artistio^purpose sIioaa's 
lamentable decline. BroAvning, the thinker Avith his 
irjrepressible philosophy is too much in eA-idence at 
this .time. ■ • . . • . 
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4. From 1S7G— 18-SO. • Tho ’.-agarics of 

the thinker gradnally disappear and vre again 
corao Bro-vvning as an artist, Tiio force and beautj- 
of the earlier poems liave not been canglu in thcir 
foil ineaMire. but rre fuel more in tim realm of poetry 
than in that of phiio.sophy. Bmv.-ning shovrs amaz- 
ing capacity of production. It was for a slior: time 
before his death that his po-alie powers ilr-clined. In 
*1 'fando wo have his swan song and hi-- whole phi- 
lu-ophy of life given just at tho end in a few lines, 
as if in a nutslu-ii. 

Characteristics of his Poetry — 

I'i The Poet of Man — When Bro’-vniug beg.iu to 
write great tendencies disdngnislicd the poetry of 
the time. Wordsworth, and in a didVreut kind Keats 
had revealed the beauty and wonder of nature : Scott 
h.id recalled the romantic and human iaterest of the 
past ; Coleridge, Byron and Shelley, in very various 
ways, had awakened new interest in man, and in the 
problems of man’s existence. None of these ten- 
dencies is foreign to Browning, but it is tlio third 
which is predominantly hri concern. Others arc sub- 
dued to the strong predisposition of his mind. Brown- 
ing has hcen called "Tiiepoet of man.” But so was 
Tennyson. When wc say that Browning is the poet 
of man we mean not a poet of humanity in the m — 
but of men and women as individuals. And h ilked 
them better for their idiosyncrasies and '’.jugly 
marked exceptional qualiriesl In dealincr with his 
characters he concerned himsel^almost -u ireiv with 
their inner life and brought Sint their moral and 
spiritual coniiicts. 

t Dramatic in Principle— In his dramatic mono- 

-li^ues we find almost complete subordination of action 
\ to pure psychological interest. Thus the great mass 
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of his work is ‘dramatic in principle’ though his char- 
racters do not express themselves in action but are 
always aualysing themselves. As 'William Sharp 
observed, “Shakgsi ieare works as with the cl av-of 
hum an action ; Bro^vning as wlfli^e clay of Inrma.T^ 
thought.” his strong point being an extraordinarily 
■ acutepsvchologioal analrcis . But it is to be noted thM 
despite his insistence upon his artistic objectmty, he 
continually uses dramatic f orm l or jhe indirect c on- 
v eyance of his own id eas. H ence the best of Brown - 
ing '’s poems are not dialogu es, but monologues. The. 
pef^ n to wlionTtiW subject tallvs matters n otidng. he, 
should talk to reveal his character as if he was dis-’ 
«ectmg it. He has the astonishing power of actuali- 
siug the fleeting moods j uicL yet he is n ot~a great. 
dramatist , as his works though dramatic in pi-inciple 
lamen tably fall .shoi-t of tbcT requirements of s tjige 
m achinery, . And so Browning is not a dramatist but 
a rlrama tic philosopher.. For example, Pippa Passes 
ig q iute charmin g for its lyric bea nty^ iiigighj jnd 
n assipn , bjo Lit cannot be acted at allT ^-^ 

•^3) His originality — Browning is a poet of striking 
'Originality and great vigour. In his earty poems are 
found distinct traces of the influence of Keats and 
"Shelley, and he is often imitative too. But his genius 
ripened early, and its amazing fertility, power of 
invention and vigorous thought are all remarkale. 
They are unique in the history of literature. He 
stands alone : neither is he a disciple of an}’’ poet, nor 
a model for others to follow and imitate. His -writ- 
ings are spontaneous outbursts of a glittering intellect 
spiritual hopefulness. They are not without 
-emotion, but generiilly it is intelle ct which predomi- 
nates. For him poetfy”^wasnot meant merely to 
'amuse and entertain. It was a serious thing for him- 
self as well as the reader.' Unless it stimulated thought 
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dently for its own sake liis iiature-poetr\- was sure to 
have an important place ainonp; the works of the 
fvcr..antic poets. But he snhordinatecl his interest in 
nature to his interest in man. Th.-re are passages in 
hi-^ works, though brief, wliich show liis power of 
o!.,.crvation and accurate description. But they are 
not substamed, as immediately the poet lapses into 
tneir application to a human problem. 

riis Philosophy ; — 

set forth his attitude to- 
vyards hfe. Hm poetrj- became increasingly n-flective 

i» ,his ™rld. The 

m,, s poetry and message is its optimism. The poet 
does not deny the existence of evil. It is there ^Pnf 
It can be made productive of good. Tlds i« rbe 
sane view of life where '’•ood''and evil arn 1 > 

Wd up together. Ho S^ver 
of a supreme authority, or God, controUirm tliTmanT 
fold energies of the world : and ho conceives o?Go,^ 
as a distinct personaHty from the life nf ^ ^ , 
man. He does not belon*' to the r... i 
of Vordsworth : nor is he^a dei't ii school 

ii^nitely remote and unmindful riirim'^of mT*'' 
kmd, or tyrannous, as in Shellev or aeh\-el ^ • 
as in Thomas Hardy ^"oiiio 

established between Se CrS 
.he ".Mbytes of 

may conceive under the three asneet ^-otl we 

power, as infinite wi^-flom onrl .>o"- ^ infinite 

the soul is satisfied md?wiH life 

Ibye and if we have to seel- T-n of God as 

'dove finds Him- by -first-leap ” ^ ^^member 
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Tilo other transcendental certaintj’- for Browning, 
is the soul. Life is full of failure, sorrow and sin. 
The mj’'stGrj’ of such a life is always baffling. 
BrO's\Tiing believes that the ‘broken arcs’ of eartli 
will presently be united in heaven’s ‘perfect round.’ 
This belief is at the bottom of his irrepi'essible. 
optiuism. Evil for liiin is a factor in the develop- 
ment of the soul. This life is only a probation and 
our existence hei’e is only the starting point, and 
our sins when looked at m the liglit of eternity, 
acquire a spiritual value. Suffering, sh-uggle, failure, 
and imperfection all can bcjmade instnmiental in the 
progress of the soul. He rejects asceticism and all 
its implications. 

The best exposition of his philosophy is to be 
found in llahbi Ben Ezra in which old age is glori- 
fied and lowest Avork, however insignificant its 
apparent results may be, is praised for its effect iipon 
the worker and his character. Work kindles our 
minds and stimulates our nature, and its value is not 
to be judged by the reward Avhich the world give.s 
us. The generous eniotions, the higli resolves, the 
unspoken hopes Avhich may accompany disinterested 
Avork are for more important than its merely mate-, 
rial results. Opinions, ideas and thoughts are sure, 
to be valued independently of their expression or 
realization, fie emphasises individual effort and 
stirs soul out of its sluggishness and apathy. God in 
His grace AviU complete what we fail to achioA^e. 
The whole poem imparts to man a tonic of optimism 
and assures him “the best is yet-M be.” 

’^a. Eofrt-Love— 1 ^ 

It was loA'e whicflT called forth the fullness of 
the powers of Robert Browning.^ In the domain of ' 
human character there isr hardly any bent or trait, 
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fC passion or propensity, wiiicli lie did not touch, but 
it is some phase of love that he gathers his fuU 
.strength to depict. There is no cxaggeretion in the 
statement that the removal of love from among 
Broivning's themes would de the removal of his most 
-original as well as his most massively valuable contii- 
hution to litoi-ature. It would have left the poet 
liimself a man without purpose iu aunivenso ivithout- 
meaning. 

Browning’s omi love for Elisabeth Barrett is one 
of the supreme love stories in literature. The' 
unclouded felicitj' of a perfect union in which intel- 
lect, passion and parenthood were equally powerful 
factors, and which brought about a mutual penetra- 
tion of the two intense pei'sonalities, makes it 
difficult to tliink of the one without thinking of the 
other. Browning’s own propitious and happy love 
did not prevent him from exploring its ed^es and 
backwaters'^which his dramatic gennis suggested. 
And consequently there is hardly any phase of love 
which lie does not celebrate. Ho is not satisfied by 
describing merely the eternal beauty and charm of 
the ‘fairest, wights’ or a particular mood. He treats 
of the actual passion, and in the course of love -he 
concentrates his attention at any moment he likes, 
and by his masterly anah'sis brings out the supreme 
significance of the moment. He creates novel situ- 
ations and is not satisfied merelj- by sudden outbursts 
•of -grief or raptures of enjoyment. Out of dis- 
appointment and grief he gathers strength of 
character. The bitterness of disappointment leaves 
behind its chastening influence and stirs to new. 
resolves and other ventures. And all this he com- 
bines with the praise of beauty which any Eliza- 
bethan would be proud to sing. ‘ Youthful passion and 
-its splendid glow are also not left out, though' the 
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the triumphs of love are sung in poems of mfehood 
and motherhood. There is no phase of love -which 
is not enriched by his imagination as -well as emotion. 
Browning’s sentiment and emotion is fiercely reali- 
stic and we are astonished by the realism of his love- 
poetry''// “Sentiment must have reality ; emotion 
demands the real fields, the real -uudows’ homes, 
the real corpse and the real woman. And therefore 
Browning’s love poetiy is the finest love poetrj’^ in 
the world, because it does not talk about raptures 
and ideals and gates of heaven, but about window- 
panes and gloves and garden walls. It does not 
deal much with abstractions ; it is the truest of all 
love poetiy, because it does not speak much about 
love. It awakens in every man the memories of 
that immortal instant when common and dead things 
had a meaning beyond the power of any dictionary 
to utter, and a value beyond'Hie power of any mill- 
ionaire to compute. He expresses the celestial time 
when a man does not think about heaven, but about 
a parasol. And therefore he is, first, the greatest of 
love poets, secondly, the only oj)timistic philosopher 
except Whitman.’^ ( Chesterton ). 

Browning and Tennyson — X 

While as thinker and artist Tennyson alwa3’^s 
leaned towards the conventioal, Browning’s uncon- 
ventionality in matter and and manner is one of his 
most conspicuous characteristics. Tennyson was the 
representative of his age and gained undisputed 
popularity. He was the voice of the people and 
gave poetic utterance to the prevailing beliefs and 
doubts. Browning took a long time to gain, ear o£ 
the -public, and his popularity remained confined 
to ' a small circle. People growing weary of the ’ > 
Tennj'sonian tradition welcomed^ Browning's fresh- 
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ness q£ tliongKt and style. Tennyson kept on reA-is- 
ina end polishing his vci-ses and attained exquisite 
cliects in melodV and dieuou ; Bron’ning, though 
net ei a careicas nniter. was too impetuous and im- 
p,iuent,TO tliiuk much about the rehnements of art. 

IL- made bold eKpeninents iu metneal forms and 
expres'-ed in poetrv profound pbilosophical thoughts, 
hut not without violence to >imple, direct language. 
/Ttnuvnon is less profound but is always clear: 

Bi on ning is often obscure but seldom ttivial. If 
'I'ennyson's populaiitj- had its basis in voicing the 
eontemporarj thought. Browning was in advance of 
his a 2 c and claimed homage in an increasing mea- 
sure from coming generations. 

If BTOttning is less curiously studious cf perfec- 
tion: he has a more genuinely Ip-ical note. Critics 
hav4 .*peht ninth time on Brdmiing’s thought and 
his various themes but not so much on his more 
serious lyiics. Tennyson is justly admired for his 
exquisite 'melody but Browning’s art has not been 
appreciated properly. He made wonderful experi- 
ments and in sp'ith of the ruggedness of his verses 
it is doubtful if happier results could be produced 
othoruise. Between thonght;and -music- he prefers 
the former. Ilis ilionght and feeling and Iniowlcdge 
are g'enei'aH'y out of albproportion to liis qiowers of 
expr.JSsion.' • To appre‘’iate his hrt vro linXe to recall 
Hie' (range of his mefrical ej^eriments and triumphs'. 
Browning delights us an artist ‘iii exporirrents, but 
hwt exactly lilte Tennysonr The'latter is indent upon'a 
hiuglelntensc mood "of feeliiig and its de^-Orative and 
Hchly -musical Glaboratiou :’Br(3wningis more drain'ah 
hie aud-fanciful. liking the-sugges'-k i of a sfory, '.a 
p^ehologieal moment, ■eager’ ^o' give his stylo ftiie 
actualities^ of colloquial -;sj»eecli,' ' even' t while lie 
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decorates, and is eager also to suggest liow tlie mind 
■worIvS under tke influence of feeling. 

Tennyson’s message is summed up in the word 
‘ law; ’ and tlierefore ho often suppres&es the indivi- 
dual. Browning’s message, on the other hand, is the 
triumph of the individual Avill over all obstacles. The 
spirit of courage and manliness and joy in life in- 
form his poetiy. 


CRITICAL REMARKS 
1 

Browning nowhere shows his native strength 
more clearly than in his treatment of love. lie has 
touched this world-old tlieme — which almost every 
poet has handled, and handled in his highest manner — 
ivith that freshness and insight, which is possible 
only to the inborn originality of genius.. Other poets 
have, in some ways, given to love a more exquisite 
utterance, and rendered its sweetness, and charm with 
a lighter grace. It may even be admitted that there 
are poets whose verses have echoed more faithfully 
the fervour and intoxication of passion, and who 
have shown greater poivef of interpreting it in the 
light of a mj'stic idealism. But, in due thing, Brown- 
ing stands alone. He has given todove a moral -sig- 
nificance, a place and power amongst '’those substan- 
tial elements on which rest; the 'dignity of m&nts 
being and the greatness of » his'-destiiiy, in a. way 
which is, I believe, without examplel-in any%other 
poet. And ho has done this'byaueausiof that' liioral 
and religious 'earnestness;, which dp efvacles "all "his 
poetry.i ’The one object of 'supreme'lnteresb to 'hinftife 
tile development of the soul^ -and'-his peheti^Stiye 
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insight revealed to him tho power to love as the para- 
mo’nu fact in that development. To love, he repeatedly 
tell-c -as, is tho solo and snpreme object of inati's life, 
it is the one lesson wliich he has to leant on earth, 
and love onco learnt, in that waj" matters little, “it 
leaves completion in tho sonl-” Love wo dare not, 
and. indeed, cannot absolutely miss. Ko man can 
be absolutely .selfisli and be man. 

“Beneath the veriest ash, there hides a spark 
of soul 

li\*hich. qniekcnetl by love's breath, ma\- yet 
pervade the whole 

O’the grey, and, free again, he fire : of worth 
the same. 

Howe’er produced, for, great or little, fame 

is fame ” 

Love, once evoked, once admitted into the soul 
“ adds worth to worth 

As Avinc enriches blood, and straightway sends 
it forth, 

Conquering and to conquer, through all eternity, 

That’s battle witliout end. ” 

Sir Henry Jones, 

2 

Whether he be a greater poet than these or not, 
— a question avI’csq answer can benefit nothing, for 
each poet lias lus own worth, and’refiects by liis own 
facet the universal truth — his poetry contains in it 
larger element.-!, and tho promise of a deeper har- 
mony from_ tho harsher discords of his more stub- 
born material. Even where their spheres touch. 
Browning held by the artistic trutli in a diSerent 
manner. To Shelley, perhaps the most intensely 
spmtualpf all outpoet, 
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“ That light whose smUe kindles the universo, 
That beauty in which all tilings work and 
move, ” 

was an impassioned sentiment, a glorious intoxica- • 
tion ; to Browning it was a conviction, reasoned and 
willed, possessing the whole man, and held in the 
sober moments when the heart is sHent. “The heavy 
and the weary weight of all this unintelligible world ” 
was lightened for “Wordsworth, only w'hen he was- 
far from the haunts of men, and free from the 
“ dreary intercourse of daily life, ” but Browning- 
, weaved his song of hope right amidst the wail and 
t woe of man’s sin and -wretchedness. For Words- 
worth “ sensations sweet, felt in the blood and felt 
along the heart, passed into his purer mind -with 
tranquil restoration, and issued “ in a serene and 
blessed mood, ” but Browning’s poetry is not merely 
the poetry of the emotions however sublimated. He 
starts with the hard repellent fact, crushes by sheer 
force of thought its stubborn rind, presses into it ; 
and brings forths the truth at its heart. The great- 
ness of Browning’s poetry is in its perceptive grip : 
and in nothing is he more original than in the man- 
ner in which he takes up his task, and assumes his 
artistic function. In his postponement of feeling to 
thought we recognize a new poetic method, the sig- 
nificance of which we cannot estimate as j’-et. But,, 
although we may fail to apprehend the meaning of 
the new method he employs, we cannot fail to per^ 
ceive the fact, which is not less striking, that the 
resion from which he quarries liis material in new. 

Ibid. 

" ' 3 7^ 

Garljde’s cry of despair is -turned by Browning 
into a song of victory. "'J^ile the former regards the 
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slTxiff'c;!' bftwi-i'n " >'>'1 anti evil a< a fixetl battle, in 
v,-bii u the iurof's nro immovably irtlcrlockefl. the lat- 
Tfrbi-i bu.- ton-.mon-ni‘-^ nf battlin" against a. re- 
lieatina, l<ie, anti the conviction of coiaiug triurapk 
c;ivf ' t oa-' vigour to i very ciroke. Browning lifted 
mo; .Inv into an optimism anti translated it« battle 
uito -o’ g. This tva-j the distinctive mark and mis- 
sion n jiicii give to him such power o£ moral iuspira- 
tmu. 


Browning was very much a man of his time iu lus 
intellectual alertness, his eclecticism, his universal 
ciuiosity, and the analytical turn ol his gt3nius. But 
othenvise he did not so much represent as challenge 
his age. lie thallengeJ its philosopliic negations, its 
scientif.c mateiialism. its religious uncertainties. He 
clinllenged its halting temper, its melancholy, its 
pesdmism. “ Hope hard in the subtle thing that's 
spirit was the note of his message to his generation. 
Tlie men and women of the ’ mid-Yictorian age were 
very much troubled about their souls, and many of 
them were asking doubtfully whether life was quite 
wortli living after all. To them ho brought a gospel 
of invincible religious faith and energising moral 
power, answering tlxeir misgridngs in the words of 
his owxr Pippa : 

“God's in His heaven — all's right with tlie world.’' 

Hudson. 

.. JIas the lapse of years made Browumg any more 
'attractive to the masses, or even to the judicious few ? 
He. is said to have “succeeded by a series of failures,” 
'and so he has, as far as notoriety moans success, and 
despite the perpetuation of his fault: - But' what is 
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tlie fact -wliicli strikes tlio admiring and-spnpathetio 
student of Lis ppetrj- and career ? Disfariisting^-ny 
•OAvn judgment, I asked a clear and impartial tJiinker, 
— “ How does Bromiing’s work impress you?”, His 
reply, after a moment's consideration, Avas : “,Now 
that I try to formulate the sensation which it ahvaj’^s 
Jias given me, his work seems that of a grand intellect 
painfullj- striving for adequate use and expressiopj 
and never quite attaining either." This was, and is, 
pieciselj’ my own feeling. The question arises, 
What is at fault ? Browning's genius, his chosen 
mode of expression, his period, or one and al| of 
these ? After the fitish of youth is over, a poet must 
have a wise method, if he would move ahead. He 
must improve iipon instinct by experience and com- 
mon-sense. There is something amiss in one who 
has to grope for his theme and cannot adjust himself 
to his period ; especially in one who cannot a'^eeably 
handle sucli themes as he arrives at. Slore than 
tliis, hoAvever, is the difficulty in Brovming’s case. 
Expression is the flower of thought ; a fine ima- 
_gination is wont to be rhythmical and creative, aiid 
many passages, scattered throughout Browning's 
Avorks, show that his is go exception. It is certain 
•caprice or nerA'ersene.^s of method, that, by long prac- 
tice, has iujm-ed his gi|t of expression ; Avhile an 
abnormal power of ratiocination, and a jjrosaic fega^-d- 
for details, have handicapped him from the b,eginning- 
Besides, in mental arrogance and scorn of authority, 
he has ihHdted Beauty herself and', furnished too 
much excuse for small offenders. AYhat niay- 
•condoned ,in . one of his breed in intolerable when 
mimicked. 'by ..every jockanapes ^and.>eIf-appointed 
reformer. . • , , -r, i ' ■ 

, A oTQup of eviH, then, has interfered with -tho, 
ynreatjmss of liis poetry. -His style is that of man. 
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no better than a very exasperating mode of pedestrian 
speech. So that the pure style in Browning, his 
exquisite melody when he is melodious, his beauty of 
diction when he bends to classic forms, the freshness- 
and variety of his pictures — aU this was unobserved, 
or noted only with grudging and inadequate praise. 

Edmund Gtisse. 



As to the mightier kinds of love, those supreme 
forms of the passion, which have neither beginning 
nor end ; to which .time and space are but names ; 
' which make and £11 the universe ; the least grain of 
which predicates the whole ; the spirit of wliich is 
God Himself ; the breath of whoso life is immortal 
joy, whose vision is Beauty, and whose activity is 
Creation — these, united in God, or divided among 
men into their three great entities — love of ideas 
for their truth and beauty ; love of the natural uni- 
. verse, wliich is God’s garment ; love of humanity, 
which is God’s child — these pervade the whole of 
Browning's poetry as the heat of the sun pervades 
the earth and every little grain upon it. They make 
its warmth and life, strength and beauty. Thej’’ are 
too vast to be circumscribed in a lyric, represented 
in a drama, bound up even' in a long- storj' of spiri- 
tual endeavour like ParaceUtis. But they move, in 
dignity, splendour and passion, through all that he 
deeply conceived and • nobly vurought ; and their 
triumph and immortality in his poetry are never for 
one moment clouded ivith doubt or subject to deatli. 
This is supreme thing in his work. To him Love is 
the C'jnquerer, and Love is God. 

Stop ford A. Brooke. 
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Tiipre i« no nineteen tli-rentury poet of tile first 
tank wLo'C uiximate position in tlio liierarcliy i.« so 
dotilitiul as Brotrninf; s. lie is at once astonislfingl}' 
great astonishingly fauitj’ ; and only time can deter- 
mine hotr far the faults tvili blur and obsctire the 
greatn'ess. On the one liand, in hLs finest pieces 
he Streeps the reader array •svith him as Tc-rmysoii 
rareh' does ; and lie is incomparably more Original 
in thought. On the otherhand, for ever}' -sin tigainst 
art tvhich spealts the pages of Tennj'son^ p . hundred 
blot those or Brorrmng ; and his very originaliirr 
leads’ him into those irritating eccentricities to which 
reference ha« already been made. His style and 
rhj’thm are often intolerabh- rough and unmnsicah 
He is full of strained expressions, irritating pnns^ 
harsh inversions. He has a provoking and reallv 
meaningless habit of clipping the particles, — *•' as tvo 
curtail the alfoad}' cur-tailed cnr. ” Worst of all, pei't 
haps, in his inability to select the essential and to 
reject the’ unimportant. He pours out the whole 
farrago of his thoughts, and sometimes does nob take 
Hie trouble to set them in order. This is the mean- 
ing of charge of verbosity which has been ' hrouo-hb 
against him. He is not verbose in the sense that he 
takes many words to express a given idea ; on the 
contrary, he is often condensed even to a fault. But 
he is verbose in the .sense that he gives expression to' 
many thoughts when a few would suffice : the total' 
efieot might be produced in less space than hc; takes. 
Browning is in danger, therefor, of being smo- 
thered by his .own luxuriance. Wo one wlm care-' 
fully observes what has lived and what has failed 
to live in past literature will dispute that faulfe such 
as these are a dangerous burden for the back of anv 
author.... *■ 
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He is cnroful of the thought, but careless of the 
exi^rcssion. It seems the wise and right and manly 
clioiec— that is, if for any reason it be impossible 
to make both perfect. Yet it is questionable wliether 
it is the clioice which makes for permanence of 
fame. .Browning has many poems in which beauty 
of stylo is conjoined with profundity of thought, 
and in those poems lies the hope for the perinatfence 
•of liis fame. 


Uxigh icalher. 



IMPORTANT DATES IN BROWNING’S LIFE. 

1812. Robert Bromiing born. 

1833. Pauline published. 

1834. Travels in Russia. 

1835. Paracelsus published. 

1836. Porphyria's L-.ver published. 

1837. Strafford prodnood. 

1838. First visit to Italy, 

1840. Sardello ptiblised. 

1841. Pippa passes appeared, 

1846. Married Eiizabetli Barrett the poetess. 

Went to Italy. Bells and Pomegranates^ 
completed. 

1849, Browning’s mother died. Birth of a son 

iir Italy, 

1850. Christmas Ece and Easier Dag published. 
1855. Men and Women published. 

1861. Mrs, Browning died in Italy. Prospice 
written. Return to England. 

1864. Dramatis Personae published. 

1866. Browning's father died. 

1868. The Ring and the Book finished. 

1880. Dramatic Idylls finished. 

1889, Browning died in Italy. Buried in IV est- 
minster Abbey. Asolando pubii.^h .d. 



PORPHYRIA’3 LOVER 

The rain set early in to-night, 

The sullen ■vrind was soon awake, 

It tore the elm-tops down for spite, 

And did its worst to vex the lake : 

I listened with heart fit to break, 

"When glided in Porphyria ; straight 

She shut the cold out and the storm, 

And kneeled and made the cheerless grate 
Blaze up, and aU. the cottage warm ; 

AVliich done, she rose, and from her form 
"Witlidrew the dripping cloak and shawl, 

And laid her soiled gloves by, untied 
Her hat and lot the damp hair fall, 

And, last, she sat down by my side 
And called mo. When no voice replied, 
She put mj* arm about her waist, 

And made her smooth white shoulder bare, 
And all her yellow hair displaced, 

And, stooping, made my cheek lie there, 
And spread o’er all her yellow hair, 
Murmuring how she loved me — she . - • _ 

Too weak, for all her lieart’s ondeavou’* * 
To sot its struggling passion free 

Prom pride, and vainer -ties dissever. 



-Vnd give herseif to me for ever. 

B'at pa'‘-ion HOinctimrs rvotild prevail, 

'Sor could to-iiight’i: ga^- fea-'t roi-irain 
A sudden though! of one .~o pale 

Por love of her, and all in vain : 

So. she was come through vdntl and rain. 
Be sure I looked up at her eyes 

Happy and proud : at last I knew 
Porphyria worshipped me : surpriso 

!^^ado in}' heart swell, and still it grew 
While I debated what to do. 

That moment she was mine, mine, fair 
Perfectly pure and good : I found 
A thing to do, and all her hair 

In one long j'eilow string I wound 
Tlirec times her little throat around, 
And strangled her. Iso pain felt she : 

I am quite sure slie felt no pain. 

As a shut bnd that holds a hee, • 

I warily oped her lids : again 
Laughed the blue eyes without a stain. 
And I untighteued next the tress 

About her neck ; her cheek once more 
Blushed bright beneath my buiSing- kiss ; 

I propped her head up as before, 

Onl^', this time my shoulder buro 
Her head, which droops upon it siill ; 

The smiling rosyriittle head. 
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So glad it has its utmost will, 

That all it scorned at once is fled, 

And I, its love, am gained instead ! 
Porphyria’s love : she guessed not how 
Her darling one wish would he heard. 

And thus we sit together now. 

And all night long we have not stirred. 

And yet God has not said a word ! 

R. Brownin’^- 


55 


60 



NOTES. 


l-.j. Tne rain tel etc, — “ The openuig ia WTitton 
■with a power of dramatic •'Uft!:fe''tion, ctihiun.ating in 
th« simplicity of the fifth line and the Miepenso of 
waiting for Porphyria” lirnest Rl.ys^. 'J'j,e j^clo- 
niont w cathcr rellei t- ‘i.e gloom and dejeetioii of the 
]o% er P heart. Sullen dl-teinpered or angrv'. Xatiirc 
IP endowed with human feelings. This is what Ruskin 
calls pathetic fallacy.” Aw.ake-hogau to blow, 
tor spite— maliciously. Did its worst lake— 
%-iolently agitated the lake. Heart fit to break-tlie 
lover s licart full of despair and dejection. He liad 
no liope of over meeting his love. 

tfas sitting alone in Ids room, his heart 

f t ^''tiirc outside also 

aoemed tyeflect Ins feeling, and deepen his gloom, 
because the ram feU and high v.-ind tore the tops of 
elm trees and violently .agitated the lake. ^ 

6-lo. When glided in Porphyria— Porphvria pud- 
denly and sdently entered the lover’s rooL “Xen he 
had least expected that .she wotild at all come. Straight 
-straightway: at once. She shut the cold ouT- 
closed the doors to keep the cold .storm out. And 

hiTff 'n' "P~she kindled the smouldering fire 

mto abla.e. Immediately she enters the c LhZ 
To.^m changes us aspect. Her movements are Xek 

IierpeX; W^thl form-from 

^ Withdrew — removed : took off rti-tr.. 

Xas siTLd cTmeX^ i^^fr^Lt'^Th™ 
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POEPHYRIi’s LOVER 

sliOTvs that it -was a sudden impulse -which brought 
her to the lover's place, and not a premeditated plan. 
Soiled — wet. Called me — addressed the lover. Her 
quick movements and animated spirits are in contrast 
vdth the dumb astonishment of the lover. 

Suddenly she came in through the open door and 
shut it to beep the rain and storm out ; and kindling 
the smouldering fire made a cheerful blaze in the 
hearth and she made the room warm. She took off 
her wet garments and gloves, removed her hat and let 
fall her damp hair, and then sitting by the side of 
the silent lover called him, who was struck dumb 
vdth astonishment. 

15-25. When no voice replied — the lover did not 
speak. Perhaps he was not yet sure that Porphj’ria 
was actually there or he was seeing only a vision or 
dream ; or he wanted to know if she loved him. She 
put my arm etc. — aU her movements are expressive 
of love. Murmuring how she loved me —then she as- 
sured him how she loved him. The lover was not 
aware till then of the fact that he too was loved in 
return. Then if she too had been loving him why 
did she not express her love before her sudden ap- 
pearance that night in his room ? To such an ima- 
gined questioned of the silent lover she replied in the 
words that follow. She too weak — she had not the 
courage. For all her heart’s endeavour — her heart 
yearned to set itself free and openly love him. Her 
heart desired that she should respond to his love and 
give herself up to him ; but she had not the courage 

to do so. To set its struggling pride — ^pride of 

social position and liigh birth prevented love from 
having its own way. The struggling passion — love in 
her heai't which struggled against her weakness, pride 
and vanity. Vainer ties dissever — cut asunder the 
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2G-35. Bat passion prevail — but passioOfi^® 

love ^vould triurapk over conveutions. Love 
■prove- too stroog, tor 00.5 rostrolots,. coold to- 
night’s gay. . . .her — though she ^ra« in the laidst of 
gay company feasting and dancing, her mind could 
not help tliinking of her lover who for her sake had 
grown pale and was living a cheerless nnhappj- life- 
One — her lover. And all in vain — and his love never 
- returned. Be sure— the lover addresses the hearer. 
Happy and proud — Browning wrote lirst ‘Proud, ver^- 
proud/ Worshipped me 5 - that he was adored bV lier 
and his love was returned. Surprise made . . . .'what 
to do— knowing for the fir.st time that he loved 
by Porphyria his heart swelled with joyful --..irprise, 
and his surprise grew from more to lu .0 while he 
was thinldng what to do. 

But to-night h'er love prevailed .ind she slipped 
away from gay company and came away to meet her 
lover. -While she was in the ronut. of-' dance and 
feasting suddenly the' thought of iier lonely and sad 
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lover crossed lier mind. Slie felt that he liad been im- 
happy and his lore had never been rewarded or 
Teturned. And so she left the company and came 
•awaj* to him through vind and rain. When the 
lover learnt for the first time that she also adored 
him and his love had not been despised, he looked 
into her eyes and his heart swelled with pride and 
joyful surprise. And as his pride grew he debated 
within liimself what he should do. 

36-45. That moment mine — the lover felt 

-that at that moment he possessed her against the 
whole world. The word “ moment ’ is emphatic. 
The lover was not sure what should liappen after- 
wards. He feared separation and passing away of her 
nobler sentiment which at that moment was prompted 
by pure love. Perfectly pure and good — at that 
moment when love triumphed she was a perfected 
being. Love had its fi-ee play and had broken asun- 
der the ties of the world. In that sublime moment 
she was fit for heaven. I found a thing to do — sud- 
•denly he i-esolved upon doing something : an idea 
struck him. He decided to kill her while she was his 
and was swatmd by the feeling of pure love. No pain 
felt she — and how could she feel any pain ? Had she 
not given Jiotself up to him, and was she not under 
-the spell of love ? Warily oped her lids — after kiU- 
iug her he ver^^ tenderly opened her eyes. ,Agam 

laughed stain— the eyes betrayed absolutely no 

sign of the pangs of death and they seemed to be 
laughing as in her life-time. 

\ At that moment he realized that Hoophyria was 
his own and belongtjd to nobody else. She was 
■sublime in her love and had .b'ecome ,a perfected 
beino-. She was fit for heaven; and so at once the 
idea 'struck the’ lover-’s mind and he .decided to hill 
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•her. before fche fell from grace and the spell of 
’perfect loTe ■vras gone He ttvisted her long beauti- 
fni hair in a cord and around it thrice round her 
little neck and strangled her. For her salvation lie 
stained his soul and committed murder. He vas 
sure that Porphyria felt no pangs of death. Tenderly 
he opened her eye trhich was like a bnd imprisoning 
a bee in it, and he found that the eye betrayed no 
sign of death pangs. It retained its cheerful aspect 
even after death. 


46-60. And I nntightened . . . .neck — he removed 
the twisted cord of hair from the neck. Her cheek 
. . . .bright — even death could not rob her of the 


bloom of youth. Burning kiss — pa.«sionate and ardent 
kiss As before -in the same position in ■which she 
had held it before strangulation. My shoulder bore, 
etc. — instead of her shoulder bearing my head as 

before. Which drops still— it is j et in the same 

position. So giad it has its utmost will — that its 
greatest desire has been fulfilled. That all it scorned 
....is Eed — scorn, hatred, family pride which had 
■ filled the head at one time were now all gone. And^ 
it’s love. .. .instead — and now it has gained the^ 
person whom she had loved. Her head which at 


one time was full of pride and vanity and cared mcre- 
.for conventions than for the lover was' now ::,,,;d 
np with him and these debasing notions had v . -i^ed. 
Porphyria's love— the lover himself. She saessed 

not heard— she could have no idea -o how 

her cherished desire of uniting the -he had 

really loved would he fulfilled. X. -,- ig freed 

from her husband she did not lover-- . - .,_-d with the- 
true lover. And thus we , ./^^'ov,— . : jyer and the 
dead beloved are shU sitting to-ri . in the same 
posture. All night . stirred-- sat motionless, 
^he qmek and the dead. And yet God has not said 
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a word ! — more than one interpretation has been 
given of this line. The meaning seems to be that 
the lover had hoped to see some sign or divine indi- 
cation approving his deed ; bnt none had appeared 
so far. For him the deed was not a murder, it was 
an act prompted by the highest love. And so he 
desired to hear the voice of heaven approving his 
deed. 

The lover removed the hairy cord from the neck 
and passionately kissed her cheek. It blushed 
showing that death had not left her quite cold. He 
raised up her drooping head and supported it on his 
shoulder, as she supported his on her shoulder before 
she was strangled. Even after death she looked as 
if smiling and happy her cherished desire of uniting 
with her lover had been ftilfilled and her vain fears, 
conventional ties and pride which once filled her 
head had vanished. He imagined her to be sup- 
remely happy in the possession of her lover, though 
she had not known how her desire was going to be 
fulfilled. Thus the lover and Poiqjhyria, the quicks" 
and the dead, remained sitting together the whole 
night, but he heard no voice of heaven approving 
his deed. 


PROSPICE 

TnIroducHon — 

This poem was wrilteii within a few montliV of 
3Irs. Browning's il*nih in mvi v,'a.'= firsi pub- 
lished in Ih'aniafin Pi'r.sonae in It is a frihiito 

10 her memory and may bo taben as an intimate 
revelation of the poet's own erecd. It is the most 
original poem on death in Englisli literature and is 
a wonderful uileraneo of a brave soul expressing 
iievoie contempt of death. This and the Epilor^ue to 
Aulnndo may be taken as Browning's testament to 
the world. “ It is a poem of fearless seif assertion 
uttered under pressure of the tlmiight of Death. 
Shrinking and cowardice arc e.ontemnetl through the 
twofold inspiration of the belief in immortality, and 
the hope of human love to he recovered (W. T. 
Young). Browning died twenty-eight years aft*-r 
this poem was written and the desire ho expressed 
in the poem was completely fulfilled. Ho remained 
conscious to tlie last moment and was aw.are of t iie 
neanicss of death, and was unafraid. 

Analysis of the Poem — 
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meeting tliat -tt'ill pay for all tlie pain — for in the 
storm •nhll come peace, and then still light, and 
then the union of soul ■with soul in love’s eternal 
life.” (Fotheringham). 

Its message — 

Bro'wnmg himself -was a great optimist and looked 
upon e-vil as a necessaiy step leading to perfection 
and goodiiess. Like ordinary people he ■was not 
afraid of death : on the other hand he challenged 
death to do its worst, because he was anxious to have 
the fullest experience of life. He did not want to 
escape the grim teiTors of death. With-oyes un- 
bandaaied he liked to face death — the last conflict of 
life. He desired to meet the moment of dissolu- 
tion with courage and calmness. It was his hope 
that even if vanquished Ms defeat woitld turn into 
victory. Eor would he not meet his departed wife 
and would not death prove a gatewa3’’ to eternal 
union, and perfect peace of soul ? This hope 
emboldened him to face calmly what for ordinary^ 
people is the worst terror in life. His message is 
of cheering hope in the face of the greatest calamity, 
because ultimately nothing can come amiss. '' 

Appreciations — 

Prospice was written in the autumn following 
Mrs. Browhings death. St. Paul speakes of those “who 
tlirough fear of death were all their life time subject 
to bondage” ; the author of /'rospiceand the Epilogue 
to Asolando was not of this class. Pew man have 
written aS nobly as he on a^wful “jniinute of night”, 
and its flght ■with the “arch fear.” Estimating it a-t 
its fullest import, as only a greal. imaginative mind 
•can do, ho is in face of “the'' black minute” and “the 
power of night” — the Mr, Greatheart of the pilgrims 



prospice 

” “.'.Wat, 

he stand., the Arch P. • 

th:;;t:r;f ;:r 

- -iiough a battle’s to f! 

^ The rcrard of it fu. be gained, 

ever a fighter 
, -Ti^^ best and the 

forbore, banaaged nij- eve^. , 

^'^.bade me crp ” ' """ 

No I W ■ ^^^Ppast. 15 

i let me T 

a: “■ “--- peers 

^^^omthms^j ■ - -20. 

bast to the brave. 
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Tlie black mintite’s at end, 

And tbe elements’ rage tbe fiend-voices that rave, 
Sliall dwindle, shall blend. 

Shall change, shall become first a peace out of pain. 
Then a light,- then thy breast, 26» 

- 0 thou soul of mj' soul ! I shall clasp thee again, 

, And with God be the rest ! 


E. BeowNing. 



NOTES 


The Title — ‘Prospice’ a Latin imparative, means 
“Look forward.” The poet is snro of Ms victory 
over death, and looks forward with joy to the happy 
re-union with his predeceased wife, ‘the soul of Ms 
soul.’ 

1. Fear death ? — do I fear death ? The answer 
is an emphatic ‘no.’ Mark the dramatic intensity of 
the opening line, and note 3. A.. Brookes’ remark 
thereon. To feel the fog in ray throat — these and the 
following words describe death. The construction 
is — ‘Do I fear to feel the fog etc.' 'fo ieel the chok- 
ing sensation just when life is about to depart. 

2. The mist in my face — feel the chOly sensation 
and dimness of sight indicating the approach of 
death. 

3. When the snow* begin — when numbness creeps 
up the limbs. Blasts — gasping or heavy breathing 
before death. 

4. 1 am nearing the place — 1. am very near my 
end or death. The place — the poet is conceiving a 
citadel of death. 

5. The power of night — the place where the 
darkness is thickest. The press of the storm — where 
the severity of the storm is greatest. 

6. The post of the foe — the place where Death, 
the enemy_ of life, stands. The idea of deatli in 
these opening lines is conceived as a struggle and 
gowning is fully prepared to meet Ms foe— death. 
The foe— death. 
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7, f Arch fear — the most dreaded thing, death 
In a'insible form— fear’assumes a form and appears 
as death 

8, Yet the strong man must go— however for-' 
midable, death may be a courageous man must give 
it battle and face it. Browning himself was a strong 
man aiid he met his death boldly. The stiugglo 
with death is not to be taken in the ordinary sense 
of warding death and prolonging life. The idea 
is that one need not*feai*> death wheivthe time comes 
to leave this world. 

* 9.- For — the reason why we should boldlj’^ meet 
death. The journey is done — ^life should be looked 
upon as a journey which ends 'in rdeatlr ; when the 
‘journey is over ’ ' death is inevitable. Then why 
fear it? The summit attained — the highest point in, 
our life’s journey is reached Life is often compared 
to one long, ascent and when tlie height is gainetl 
one last struggle, with death, remains.* 

10. And the barriers fall — the barriers are 

removed* “admitting the combatants-* to.,. the lists 
where the huiil battle must be fought.” (Fowler). 
Now the fighters ^ man and 'death — are face io face 
ready for fight. ' 

11. A battle’s to fight — the last fight is yet to 
be fought. Guerdon the prize or'reward. 

12 The reward of it all — the reward of having 
struggled' all our* life- and. ultimatel 5 '^' with death 
Browning believed in the immortality of soul and 
the eternal peace which men. nCan attain by living a 
proper kind of life in the world. 

1-12. Browning assures himself that , he is not 
at all afraid'of death. He offers a bold challenge, 
as a courageous man, to death and* is prepared to 
meet boldly all its attendant terrors — the choking 
sensation, .coldness .creeping up the limbs, ^ the h'eavj' 
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breathing, dim eyes and colourless face., l?or ‘otiers 
death is the greatest terror, as if it was fear incarnate.' 
But the poet becomes bolder and bolder the nearer 
he approaches death. He is prepared for the grim 
struggle winch inevitably comes at the end of life’s 
journej’’. If he triumphed in the last struggle when 
standing face to face rvith death, the life’s reward 
would be bis and be would gain eternal peace. 

13. I was ever a fighter —Browning's conect 
dcscripiiou of himself. All his life he fought like 
a brave man and never flew away from the combat. 
One fight more — with death. . 

14. The best and the last —it is of com'se the last 
combat because die he must, but it is tbe best also be- 
cause it is the greatest and would prove the crowning 
achievement of life. Ko more struggles would be 
ahead anJmtemal peace would be liis for prize. 

15. I would hate. — he is a true hero and he 

does not like that death should show him any mercy 
by blinding lura to its terrors before it claimed him 
as a victim. He would sufier the pangs of death 
and would not Hire to become unconscions before 
he actiially died. It bo happened in the case of 
Browning that he retained consciousness .to the last 
moment. Bandaged my eyes — blinded me to its 
grim horrors, by rendering me unconsciovm to the 
egony of death. Forbore refrained from doing its ^ 
worst or from putting forth all its terrors. , 

16. And bade me creep past— and ordered me 
to pass av'-ay quietly -without meeting death face 
to face He would die boldly facing the terrors of 
death and would desire no dimunitiou in them. Creep 

slink by like a coward. 

17. No!— the poet is very emphatic, as in the j 
opening words of the poem. Let me taste the whole j 
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of it — lie desires to experience tlie agonies of death 
all at once. The whole' experience of cljdng- should 
be his. Fare like my peers — suffer as his equals did. 

18. The hsroes of old — the brave warriors of 
ancient times to whom death was never a terror. 

19. Bear the brunt — bear the full fury Pay glad 
life’s arrears — suffer all the unexperienced troubles 
which he may have escaped in life. He would desire 
to suffer intensely all the pains as il in a minute 
which he did not experience in his life time. Glad - 
gladl 3 f. Arrears — unexperienced pains and sorrows. 

20. Darkness and cold — sufferings of life. 

13-20. The poet was all his life a fighter and 

he would not shirk the last battle in v hicli his 
triumph would bo a crowning achievement That 
death should show him any morcj’- b}’- blinding him 
to its terrors, and by rendering him uneonbcious, 
would be hateful to him. lie would not like to 
shirk death as if afraid of it He desires to 
confront death bravely with all its terrors and its 
full fury and die like the ancient heroes who were 
courageous and brave like him. All the unexperienced 
sufferings Avhioh'he had oscapeel in life should now 
fall to him at once and render his death full of 
agony. He does not want to be spared anj’^ of the 
grim terrors of death 

21. For sudden the ...brave — for biave people 
the worst suddenly turns into the best. Biave hearts 
turn defeat into victory. That is why ho wants that 
all the agonies should fail (o Mm ancl do their worst. 
This line gives us the robust optimism and unshak*- 
able faith of Browning. 

22. The black . . end - pain and darkness pass 
awajf in an instant 
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23. Element’s rage — fury of the fctorm- ^-Tho 
whole body at the time of tli«3olution is in disorder, 
ns if a storm was raging witliin man. The flened 
voices.. . .rave—tlie horrible sounds which ere 
supposed to bo hoard by the djnng man It may 
roter to the mental anguish also which troubles man 
when parting witli life. 

24. Shall dwindle . blend - subside and miogla 
harmoniousl}'. 

25. First a peace out of pain — a quietness will be 
born out of all sufierings. In the original Browning 
wrote ; “first a peace, then joy.” 

2G. Then a light — from pain to peace and from 
peace to light. Thy breast —the companionship of his 
deceased wife. Browning refers to his wife’s death, 

. V^27. O thou soul of my soul — Sirs, Browning died 
in 18C)1 to whom the poet refers. “Browning wrote 
'this quotation from Dante in his wife’s Testament 
after her death ; ‘Thus I believe, thus I affirm, thus I 
am certain it is, that from this life I shall pass to 
anolher better, there, where that lady lives, of whom 
my soul was enamourned ’’ (Young) I shall clasP thee 
again— he will feel that he possesses her once more. 
This happened 2S years after writing this poem, 

28. And with God . . .rest — and every thing else 
he will leave to G-od to do what He thought b^st. 

The poet is coufideut that for a brave man like 
him the worst will turn the best in a moment. Pain 
and darkness will '■ooa pass away and out of the 
tumult will he born peace, and the darkness will 
yield place to light and he uill he united eternally 
with his dear wife, the soul of his soul The rest he 
will leave in the hands of God, who knows what is 
^'cst for him. 



